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Theological Department. 

MBC TBMSKE, KBC TIUXOB. 

A DEFENCE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 

AMONG protestant Christians, there are two principal parties^ 
ivinch have been denominated with no great propriety of lan- 
guage the orthodox and the liberal. Between such however, 
as may be decisively ranked in either party, the whole interval 
is filled by men, whose different opinions, some more resem- 
bBng those of the one side and some those of the other, may 
supply every shade in the gradation. But though the limits 
of neither division can be accurately defined, and though in 
each are comprehended men, who differ much in belief and 
sentiments from one another; yet there are some general char- 
acteristics of each division, which are sufficiently distinguisha- 
ble. Those are to be considered as liberal Christians, who be- 
lieve that Christianity, in respect to its main design, is a reve- 
lation from God; a revelation of religious truths beyond all 
comparison more important and interesting, than what unen- 
lightened reason can with any approach to certainty discover; 
a revelation of the being and moral government of God, of the 
immortality of man, of the purpose of th«r present life, of the 
character here to be formed, and of the happiness and misery 
of a future state as depending on our present conduct. There 
are many indeed to be considered as liberal Christians, who, 
believing that Christianity is in its main design a revelation, do 
yet beUeve, that there are other important purposes of this<Iis- 
pensation. The orthodox on the contrary do not consider 
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Christianity in respect to its principal purpose as a revelation 
of any kind, but as a scheme, by which mankind, created with 
natures so corrupt as never to perform the will of God, and 
therefore jusdy exposed to his wrath, and the severest punish- 
ments, and utterly impotent to do any thing to deliver them- 
selves from this condition, are now, through the sufferings and 
death of Christ, put into such a state, that the mercy of God is 
offered to all and extended to some individuals. They believe 
that these views of human nature and of Christianity were 
taught by Christ and his aposties together with other doctrines, 
some of them mysterious and incomprehensible, which are not 
to be examined by the principles of natural reason, but in the 
reception of which our reason is to humble itself before our 
faith; and they for the most part consider the reception of these 
doctrines as essential, som<e of them as the only sure foundation 
of the Christian character, and others as connected with duties 
necessary to be performed. The modes of interpretation, 
which these two classes of Christians apply to the scriptures, 
likewise form characteristic differences. The orthodox believ- 
ing the writings of the evangelists and apostles to have been 
composed under God's immediate and miraculous superin- 
tendence, and tiiis for the purpose of their being used and 
easily understood by all Christians in all countries and in all 
ages, of course apply to writings of so peculiar a character a 
mode of interpretation very different from what is applied to any 
other. They believe that no allowance is to be made for the inad- 
vertence of the writer, and none for tlie exaggeration produced 
by strong feelings. They pay but litde attention to that use of 
language, which is common in all human compositions, accor- 
ding to which the insulated meaning of words is not to be con- 
sidered, and their true signification is that which is limited by 
their connexion, by some other known circumstances, or by the 
reason of the thing. They do not expect to find the meaning much 
disguised by peculiarities of expression of the writer or of the 
age or country to which he belonged; they pay but little regard 
to the circumstances in which he wrote, or to those of the; per- 
sons, whom he addressed; and they are not ready to believe 
that writings, expressly intended for the general use of all 
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Chri^ans, should be' much occupied by controversies, which 
prevailed only in the first ages of the Church. The liberal 
OQ the contrary believe that attention should be paid to all 
these circumstances, and while they regard the Christian scrip- 
tures (not now to speak of the historical part) as the writings 
of men instructed by Christ himself, or by immediate revela- 
tion in the nature and design 6f Christianity, they yet consid« 
er diat the same modes of criticism and explanation are to.be 
applied to these scriptures, as to all other ancient writings* 

The two classes of Christians, of which we speak, regard 
each other with different feelings, partly from the very nature 
of their opposite opinions, and pardy perhaps from the temper 
and disposition, or from the habits of thinking and investiga- 
tion, which may in the one and in the other lead to the adop- 
tion of these opinions. A liberal Christian is disposed to ac* 
faiowledge, and this with no faint commendation, the piety, the 
religious earnestness, and the services to God and man of some 
of his opponents, of such men as Wilberforce amd Foster* How* 
ever erroneous he may things their religious opinions, he has no 
disposition to call in question their motives or their sinceri^. 
But he will hardly expect in return, that even such men should 
be able very fairly to estimate, or ready very warmly to praise 
the at least equal virtues of some of those, who think very di& 
ferendy frcrni diem. 

Various diarges have of course been brought against libe» 
nd Christians, some of which it is our intention to examine* 
The first we shall notice is, that if our opinions be true, Chris- 
tianity is something of small value; that it reveals nothing, but 
what might be discovered and what had been discovered by unas- 
sisted reason; that the heathen philosophers had correct notions 
of God and a belief of a future state; and that it is not suppos- 
able, that God should make a revelation merely for the purpose 
of teaching, what he had enabled us by our natural faculties to 
discover. To this objection it may be replied, that there is a 
very great difference, between believing certain truths to be the 
most important principles of action^ something, which ought to 
influence and regulate the whole of life, and this upon evi- 
dence, which leaves no painful uncertainty; and considering 
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the same tMks mctdy as speculative opimoasi tat which it 
tfouU. be a very pleasant thing to find evidence, and in favour 
of which we may think, there is an over balance of probabili* 
tiea» This was the state of some of the ancient philosophers 
in respect to the doctrine of Kian's immortality. With regard 
to die doctrine of a future state of rewards and puniahmenta, it 
is irom its nature one, which is in a great measure merely a 
matter of revelation; for reason left to itself will hardly pre* 
tend to discover the precise manner, in which God will hereaf- 
ter dispose of his creatures, or the degree of happiness or mia* 
eiy, which may await them* Of this doctrine therefore we 
find few vestiges in thfe writings of the ancient philosophers 
and moralists} and indeed the notion of a future state of suf- 
fering was in general treated by them widi contempt. With 
tespect to the unity and character of God we bdieve that not 
many passages, if any at all, are to be found in what they have 
kft us of their«opinionS| which when properly understood may 
bebrought to pcove, that they had a correct idea of one stt« 
preme sad infiniie Being. But these are points, which in rda- 
tion to our present purpose are scarcely wordi contesting. If it 
could be maintained^ that the ancient philosophers held all. 
these doctrmes in the same sense, in which they are taught by 
Christianity, still the value of this religion would not, in our 
view of it, be sensibly diminished. Before this can be done 
that must be proved, w&di we trust will not even be contend*- 
ed fer, that the doctrine of a future state of happiness and mis- 
ery had some considerable influence,* we do not say upon the 
generality of men before the introduction of Christianity, but 
upon the generality ol men in the most enlightened headien 
natioQS; it must be proved at least, that this principle was a 
motive and a restraint, regulating their course of life in a con-* 
siderable proportion of men; it must be proved, not that there 
were a few solitary individuals, who had correct nodons of 
God, which they did not darepiAlidy to communicate^ (we 
are not new ready to believe that there were such individuab} 
not diat correct notions of God any where generally prevailed 
(we do not name the proof of any thing so absurd as thb); but 
|tle9B|tlii|t4ierewaaaomeGonsidflrabk bope^spme rcaooim^ 
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bk expedftticMi, dutt such notioiis would genenUy prevail widi- 
ouc the assistance of revdation. When these things are prov- 
ed and when we are further convtnoed, that the eftcts of Chris- 
tianity, considered as a revebtiony have been nfoch less, than 
what we now estimate them, and that there is no such immense 
difference, as we believe, between those nations, where it now 
ptnuls with some approach to its proper influencct and die 
most civilixed nations of antiquity; or tluit this diflforenee is to 
be attributed principally to some other cause, than the recep- 
tkn of those doctrines, the teaching of whidi we regard as its 
esMOtial purpose; when we coiisider all this as establidied, wd 
than then begin to doubt, not of the truth, but of the inestima* 
ble valoe we now assign to Christianity* 

The end of all religion is to make men better* Now tiien 
is so motive, which can be compared in its influence upon the 
moral conduct <d men, with the belief of a future state of re* 
wards snd punishments* MHiere this exists ^t gives strengdi 
aod eiEcaqr to every other proper principle, and where it is 
wanttag, no great effects are to be expected from any other 
motive of m moral or religious nature* It is a motive, whidi 
is alike applicable to the minds of all men; but it can oidy be 
braof^ to aa upon the minds of men, when it rests for sup- 
port upon ejqpress revelation* If therelbre die disclosure of 
this fittoie state had been its sing^ purpose, still we do not 
diink,tiut Christianity would have been at all unworthy of all 
that ceremony ef preparation in die Jewish economy and tdbe pro- 
pbtdes of the Old Testament, by which it was preceded, and of 
ail that qplendour of mirades, by which its descent on earth was 
accompanied. We do not tlunk, that even this single purpose 
would haive been unworthy of his nussion, one ci whose last 
and most solenm declarations concerning himself was, ^ To 
«<duseodwasIboni,andfcrtiuBcausecameI into the world, 
« dmt I shoidd bear witness unto the trutii*'* 

We proceed to notice anodier charge agmnst liberal Chris* 
tians sanailar to the one we have been oonsideiing. It has been 
said, tiwt these is no diflGsrence between them and a sob^ and 
nsional infidel, who believes the being, the providence, and 
Mial govesmaentof God and a iblnre atate; such an one iiM' 
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instance as lord Herbeit of Cherbcrrj^ To this it may be rt-^ 
plied, in the first place, that such instances are very rare; and 
that the reception of what we regard as the doctrines of revela- 
tion is something very unfrequentlyto be met with, disconnect- 
ed from the reception of revelation itself. Lord Herbert was 
indeed an extraordinary man, a man forced off and driven away 
from Christianity by what we consider as the corruptions, by 
which in his time it was surrounded* If however there be any 
man, who has honesdy sought after the truth widiout finding 
it, and who, relykig upon natural religion * alone, has devoted 
himself to the love and service ol God, and trusts in his mercy, 
and looks forward to immottalitys if there be any such man, 
we are not so solicitous, as some may think we ought to be, to 
point oat distinctions between him and ourselves for the pur- 
pose of shewing, that he has less reason than we have to hope 
for the mercy of our common Father. But we do not mean 
to dismiss the objection with this answen That there is no 
difference between a liberal Christian and an unbeliever is one 
of those loose and undefined propositions, whose want of truth 
may not be perceived by him^ who urges it on accocmt of its 
in&dnctness of meaning* If it be meant that there is no dif- 
fioence in respect to moral goodness, and that the rejection of 
the peculiar doctrines of our opponents is as culpable as the 
rejecdon of Christiani^; we may assent to this, when we are 
convinced, first, that these doctrines are true; next, that their 
evidence is as clear and satbfactory as that of revelation itselfi 
and lastly, that they are in the highest degree important, so as 
to make the obligation as strong upon all those, .who doubt, to 
examine their evidence, as to examine that of revelation* If it 
be meant, that an unbeliever may receive what we consider 
the great principles of religion with such an assent as to pro* 
duce in him as strong disposidons to perform his du^ to God 
and man as in any liberal Christian; we answer, that In the 
present slate of light and knowledge we do not think it a prob« 
able case; but if it be a supposable one, it is likewise suppos«* 
able, that such an unbeliever should in this respect be on an 
equally with an orthodox Christian; and that for ourselves, to 
Wkt the example9 which may be brought agajnsi us, we do 
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not think, that lord Herbert was inferiour in Christian charity to 
Csdvin, or in truth and honesty to Beza, or in real piety and 
hoUness to either* If it be meant, and tUs seems to be dio 
only meaning, which remains, that there are no essential dtf« 
ferences of belief between a rational unbeliever and a liherd 
Christian; we answer, that there b at first sig^t a difierence, 
which in the age of the aposdes was considered essentid, that 
the one confesses with his mouth the Lord Jesusy and beBeves 
m his hearty that God rnsed him from the dead; and d»t die 
other makes no such confession and has no such belief; we 
answer, that there is a most important difierence between him^ 
who believes that Christianity is a revelation from heaven, to-i 
gether with all the consequences of this belief, and him, who 
considers it as a system of fraud and folly, and admits all the 
cooAquencea of tiiis opinion; between him, who believes Jesus 
Christ to have been a messenger from God, and to have given 
bjr far die highest example of moral excellence ever e^ibited 
to mankind, and him, who has at beat no definite notions in re^ 
spect to his character, and who can with reason and consisten- 
cy regard him as nothing better, than an impostor or enthuUf 
ast; between him, who believes that God has never ceased to 
manifest his care for men, that by various dispensations adaptr 
ed to die different ages of the world, by miracles and prophc'^ 
ties he has been preserving the knowledge of himself and pre-i 
paring them for his last dispensation of Christianity, by which 
he has done so much to advance mankind in virtue and happi* 
oess, and him, who believes that God has cast the world front 
his hand and left us to ourselves, to the guidance of that rem^ 
ton, winch is so easily deceived, so various and opposite in its 
decisions, so weak to enforce its dictates, and lyhich, without 
the assistance of revelation, is so full of hesitatioa and uncer* 
tainty upon out most important concerns. 

But we are accused, to proceed to another charge, of being 
remiss 2saA indifferent in our regard to religion. If it be so, i^ 
18 not the iault of our principles* With him, to whom our re«- 
ligion affords no motives to holiness, and no objects tp interest 
and elevate his affections, all motives and all objects must bo 
in vain* There can be not^e more interesting, there can be 
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none higher and more awfiiL May God forgive us, that we 
areso remiss and soindiflferent. Bat as itis not die fault of our 
principles, it becomesa mere personal charge; and in the sense 
in which man has a right to bring it against us, comparing us 
with our fellow men, we hope its justice is not to be allowed. 
We are however not very sdicitous to make our vindication, 
nor veiy unwilling to leave our own character and that of our 
friends to take care of itself; but as we^ have noticed the charge, 
we will proceed to make some observations on the subject, 
which we tlunk in themselves deserve attention. Hiere 
is a display of regard to religion sometimes, we think it most 
be confessed, ostentatious and sometimes offensive, which we 
believe is much more rarely to be found in libeM Chrisdans, 
Aan in others. But he munt have no great acquaintance with 
human nature, who does not know, that the affectation o^ any 
virtue is one of the worst proofs of its enstmce, and b very 
commonly a sign of its being wanted. It is not common for a 
man of humanity and benevolence to talk much of his humane 
and benevolent feelings, nor for a man of courage to assume 
die air of a braggart, nor for a man of honesty and truth to 
make many professions of his honesty and assertions of lus ve- 
racity. The case in respect to religion is indeed somewhat dif* 
ferent from what it is in respect to the social virtues; as it is m>t 
so stron g ly as these supported by the opinion of the worid. It 
becomes therefore the duty of men of virtue and influence, a 
duty very different from that ostentatious display, of which we 
have been speaking, openly to profess their respect for it, and 
on various occasions of Hfe in a particular manner to manifest 
this respect. In die performance of tiiis duty we do not know 
that liberal Christians can be charged widi being less faithful^ 
than others. 

But we do not, it has been said, make religion a common 
subject of conversation. By this we understand not to be 
meant, that we refrain from conversing about its evidences, its 
doctrines, or the subjects of critical inquiry connected with it 
hi society, where such subjects may properly be introduced; 
but that we do not discourse about our religious feelings and 
aCections and concerning the truths of religion with partic- 
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dar applicatmi to oursdvet or tlKMe, with whom we are ooo» 
▼eraing* To tUs we answer, that there are aubjecta not to be 
talked of except in 9 very aerioua state of mind and with 
an iounediate aeoae of their importance, and that we do no^ 
thiak the hours of innocent gauety and relaxadon ,the most pro* 
per time for the introduction of such subjects; and that there 
woidd be much danger of their losing their solemnity and their 
awfiilness, if too frequendy or famUtaiiy introduced* We ai»- 
8wer, that it is in a high degree oiFensive to a man of correct mind 
to make his deepest feelings and his strongest affections a8ub|eot 
of common discourse, lo borrow the fire of the altar for the 
common uses of life* He, who commanded us to enter . into our 
closets to pray, did not intend, that we should come forth Jto 
announce, with what dispositions we may have performed the 
duty. For that man therefore we shoukl feel our higher res« 
pect, whose amversation should be habitually regulated by re« 
ligion and morality; who should imply his sense of their oUi« 
gadons much oftener, than he direcdy expressed it; who 
should be always ready to converse on those subjects, which 
require the most serious state of mind, when his advice, bis 
wanungs, Ida encouragement, or his consolation mig^t be of 
any value; but who for the most part in the common intein 
course of life should ^^ silent let his morals tell his mind.'^ 

Before it is attempted to confound liberal Christians with 
unbelievers, and before they are accused of indifference to 
Christianity, it may be worth while to inquire, who have been 
its most able and| satisfactory advocates. There are none, who 
m this respect are to be placed in the same rank with Grotius, 
Buder, Lardner, Paley, and Priesdey. With regard to Biah* 
op Bader, a man hardly to be named without some expv^ssioQ 
of praise and reverence, we do not mean to quote his authori* 
ty in support of our belief, nor do we feel the less respect for 
his character because we do not assent to all his opinions. If 
his name should be denied us however, it capnot be claimed by 
ear opponents. We believe that his works are read and theitf 
YafjsL value felt by none more than by liberal Christians; and 
this could not be, if his vi^ws of religion in what is most ess^n*^ 
fia| and impoctaat were different from theirs. Wid» xcifp^ 

% 
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to tbe others, whom we have mentioned, we 3U}^>ose there 
be little dispute respectbg the denomination, in which they are 
to be reckoned, and as litde, to thoae ijrho know their chanu> 
iers, respecting the earnestness and sincerity, with which they 
devoted their talents and their leamiiig to the cause of Chris- 
tiaaity* 

We have no doubt, that what we consider the corruptions 
of ChristianiQr are the cause of unbelief in some, and of indif- 
ference and inattention to religion in many. There are those, 
who partially feeling the force of the evidences of Chrisliani- 
ty, are unable to reconcile themselves to what have been taught 
them as its doctrines, and having never properly examined any 
cdier views of it, do in a great measure dismiss the subject 
finom their minds* Our cqiponents will call this the dislike of 
corrupt human nature to the truth, we shall call it the repulsioii 
of our reason and our natural feelings, to their doctrines* These 
men, whom their doctrines have thus alienated from Chriatian* 
itgr, we wish to xeconcile to our religion, and make rational 
and Qoi]tsistent Christians; but for their indifference or their 
infidelity, we are not to be made accountable. 

Another charge against lU>eral Cluistians is, that they re* 
diioe religbn to a mere system of morals, that they teach and 
regard as essential nothing more, thana woridly and pagan mo* 
idity* If it be true, that we teach morality, and regard it as 
essential, it is praise, which we shall not willingly relinquidi^ 
It is true, that we have no respect for that religion, which, 
where the means of doing good e»st, does not manifest itself 
in a life of uaef idoess; which does not prompt to continual exer* 
tion, iQOt to any violent and irregular startings off from our pro- 
per tjAt^re, for the purpose of some extraordinary course of 
action, which the woiid may wonder at, but to a patient, regu- 
lar, faithful, unostentatious discharge of daily and it may be 
humble duties* The religion, which we respect, doea not pro* 
duce any temporaiy, imnatunJ excitement of feelings, which 
may or may not have a very little to do with personal holiaeos; J 
hoi it forma habits of virtue and self-oontrol, it reHxaina tho 
pai^ons^ it regulates the temper, and it produoea tiuxwig^uiiil) 
ibe whole diameter a gradual but oonstMit psopi^saMitiA e»i 
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ce&eace* It has no sectarian air, no habitual look of gloom 
and repuIaioQ, no assuming of censorahip and superiority; but 
it mingles in the world, and sheds a beneficial and improving 
influence upon all around, and regulates in its possessor, either 
direedy or as a more remote principle, all hb actions toward his 
feOow-creatures* These are our views of the effects of relig« 
ion, as far as they are apparent* If any one doubts their cor- 
rectness, we shall not now attempt to disturb him in his opin- 
ions. 

It 18 true also, diat we regard with thorough dislike the 
manner in which a virtuous and religious life, or to use Ian* 
goage, that however proper in itself may recal the barbarous 
jargon of technical theology, in which woodworks are spoken 
of in the creeds of Calvinism and in the writings of men of this 
belief* We think, that the sentiments to which we refer in 
diese creeds and writings are not less hostile to morality, thaft 
tke doctrines with which they are connected are injurious to 
rdigioo. There is nodiing to which our irregular passions 
will not sooner submit, than to the uniform observance of those 
roles of piety and virtue, which never intermit Aeir authoritjT^ 
and never rekuc thdr obligation^ but there is no difficulty m 
bnamg an alliance between religion and die passions, if the 
fomer can be understood as not direedy connected with this 
observance* One cause of the pfevalence of almost all die 
conuptxons of Christianity is the desire to substitute somethbg 
else in tiie stead of persooai holinessf to make something dif- 
ferent from this the foundation of our hope of God's meny* 
To diis cause we may attribute the penances, the pilgrimages, the 
cermonies, and die indulgences of the Romish church, which 
have d been made substitutes for a good Efe; and to the same 
indisposition to consider this as essential, and to acknowledge 
theneces^ty of contimial regard to our own conduct, we may 
attribute, in a comderable degree, die doctrines of imputed 
sin and impHed righteousness, of a nature thoroughly coclupti 
during whose existence we can per for m no good action, and of 
its mimcadoos lenovatiofi, after which we cannot finally faH 
away, and above all the maimer of speaking before referred 
toytfwntrthwmyiituoualife. Let us not however be jniami* 
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<ierstood. We do not confound the general cause of the prev« 
tdence of certain jsentiments with the particular cause of theii* 
reception by many individuals, nor the natural tendency of these 
sentiments with their actual operation in many instances. We 
have no doubt that thel*e are many Catholics and many Calvin-> 
ists, who would insist as strongly as we should on the necessity 
of habitual Virtiiei 

These views of religion and of the doctrines of Calvinism 
lire what probably have given occasion to the charge we are 
noticing, which is made^ we suppose, with very litde attention to 
its force or meanihg. If there be any one, who seriously thinks 
it true; who thinks, that we regard no other duties, than those 
of man to man, and rely on no other motives to virtue, than 
what the present life affords; that we believe in God with 
BomeWhat more delightful views, we suppose it will be con- 
fessed^ of his nature and moral government^ than what manf 
other Christians entertain, and yet regard him with no love, nor 
reverence^ lior fear, and db not make this belief the foundauon 
of all virtue and of all hope; that we believe Jesus Christ to have 
been the messenger of God, and yet view his perfect character 
with no admiration, and his labours and sufferings with no grati« 
tude; that we believe a future life of happiness and misery, and 
yet regard its most awful sanctions with indifference; if there be 
any one, who thinks all thitf true^ we suppose no attempt could 
be much more ho|)eless, than the attempt to undeceive him* 

But it is said, to notice another charge, that we deprive re-* 
hgion of all its doctrines^ Which may give' joy or conscdation^ 
that our principles afford no hope in life and no comfort in 
death* Some doctrines we reject^ which we should think not 
very fruitful of joy and consolation, and which we believe have 
driven many persons sincerely good to gloom and deaponden* 
cy, and some to melancholy and madness, and one or another 
of these bonsequences we should think they woidd naturally 
produce, We do not say in a common mind, but in a mind of 
aensilnlity, of proper affections^ and in the habit of thinking se^ 
Iriously on religious subjects* If it be thought however, that 
our views of the present condition of 'Hnan are little adapted to 
|iomo|e happiness or virtue, we can bompare them with tboWf 
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lo which they are opposed* We believe that mao is a being 
possessed of powen, which he may abuse, and nihich it is mor- 
ally impossible that he should not in some instances abuse, be^* 
fore he has formed habits of exercising them aright; and of 
pas^ons, whose natural tendency to excess is to be restrained 
fay experiencing the ill effects of this excess in himself, or wit« 
nessing them in others* We believe, that his highest happiness 
consists ia the right exercise of these powers, and the proper in* 
dolgence of some of these passions* Of this highest happiness 
therefore, he is of course incapable, till he has formed habits of 
virtue, that is of properly exercising his powers, and habits of 
self-contfol, that is of properly restraining his passions* For 
the formation of these habits we believe the present life to be a 
state of discipline admirably adapted* If these habits be here 
fermed, we believe that he will be removed to a better state of 
existence, adapted to his improved nature, where we think it is 
die doctrine of reason and of revelation, that his faculties will 
be continually enlarging and new objects continually presented 
to his mtellect and his affections* If, on the contrary, habits of 
vice and irregularity be formed^ he cannot be happy* The 
whole order of nature must first be reversed* As to his futura 
state we leave it in the same terrible uncertainty, in which it is 
left by revelation* Now to this view, which represents all men 
as made capable of obtainmg, through the mercy and love of 
their common Father, eternal blessedness, and made capable of 
cotttbual progression in happiness and virtue, what is opposed so 
much more joyful and consolatory? A scheme, that we ^ve be« 
fore aoaced, which represents all mankind since our fii'st parents 
as created by God with natures so corrupt as to be able to do 
nodung to secure themselves from eternal misery* We use the 
mildest language possible; that of the creeds and confessions 
is, that mankind are under *^ God's displeasure and curse; 
^ so 88 we are by nature children of wrath» bondslaves to 
^satan, And justly liable to all punishments in this world 
^ and that which is lo come* And the punishments in the 
^ world to come are everlasting separation from the com- 
"^ fertaUe presence oi God and most grievous torments ia 
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M soul and body without mtermission in hell-fire fiveven"* 
From this terrible condition a part of mankind are ae^redf 
trough the atonement of Christ. They are chosen from 
among the rest, not because they are better, than diose who 
are left, nor with reference to any works or endeavomis of their 
own, but out of God's mere good pleasure. We give the doc- 
trine of the creeds: some may choose to affirm that this electtoB 
is not with any certain and natural reference to their own en* 
deavours, and may shrink from the assertion of more hardy 
orthodoxy, that ^' all works done by unregenerate men are sin* 
^ iuL'^f Those, who are thus chosen, are made regenerate, thttt 
is, their natures undergo a miraculous renovation and they be- 
come ht for heaven. Those, who are kft, perish eveiiasdngly 
without possibility of escape. We ahall make no comment up* 
on this scheme, nor ui^ the comparison, that we have mention- 
ed. We will only observe before quitting the subject, that we 
suppose there are some men, who receive what is most essen- 
tial in it, who yet may be shocked at the horrible absurdity erf" 
language, in which the parts of it are somedmes expressed. 
We request such men to define their notions, and see how far 
they do in fact differ from the original doctrines. 

But it may be said, that he, who, according to the scheme 
just mentioned, believes, or, as some will have it, knows himsdf 
to be one of the elect, must have a much more jo3rful confidence 
in God's peculiar love and mercy, than what any one can ei^y 
upon our principles. It may be so. The best of us can have 
no more confidence than what the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews possessed, and can only say with him, **• we trust we 
*^ have a good conscience." We can have no more assurance, 
than St. Paul enjoyed, when he told the Corindiians of his 
care, kst by any means^ having preached to others^ he hmuejf 
should become a cast-a-way. We can have no other confidence, 
than what arises from the testimony of our consdences and a 
perfect trust in the impartial mercy of God; and if dierebe, who 
{)068ess any other, we think it built on a very faHacious- iiMm- 

* Assembly's Larger Catechism. 

f See Westminster confession of Fsitb, c. 16, s. 7. 
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ix6aOy and suppose, that it is for die most part somewhat wa- 
vering and uncertain. 

If our religion be the guide of oiir l\{6^ we have no fear 
dnt she will desert us in its trials and sorrows, or tiiat her aid 
vitt be ineffsctual for our support. The companioa of oonf 
prosperity will make adversity a lesson of virtue, and enable us 
ts bear it with resignation and perhaps wid& cheerfulness. Aad 
in Aat hour, when we shall haive no other support, and no other 
arsiling comforter, she will not faU us. Through her influence 
the visions of immortality, to which in life she has directed 
our eyes, will grow brig^er and more disdnct around our 
deadi4)ed, as all other objects are receding. We have no 
envy far him, who c«i q>eak of her as wanting in joy, or poor 
in consolation. We only desire, that we may be more wcothy 
of her joys and consolations, and feel a more profound grati<^ 
tude to Him, from whom she has descended. 

But whatever may be the character or the influence of our 
opinions, it is still further urged against us, that these ofMnions 
ire su pported by unnatund constructioos of scripture, by reject* 
ingthe plain sense and sufastitudng a forced meaning in its 
place* If t^ the plain sense of the scriptures be meant that| 
wiiich would first occur to a person educated in the belief of 
certun doctrines, which libend Christians conrider no part 
of ChristiAnity, a^d reading them in an £ng^h translation 
without any knowledge of die oripnal language, or any collate 
eral learning to assist in die right imderstan^ng of them, then 
as to acoDsideraUe part of the scriptures, the charge is to be 
admitted. Whether or not itwiU be a very serious one is a 
fuidier (piestion; mid whether or not tlus should be considered 
die pfain sense of seripture depends in a considerable degree 
on die decision of the question, which of the two modes of in^ 
t crp re te tion formeriy oMStioned is pr^imyble. To one read- 
ing die sflripCines in the manner we have mentioned, an unjus- 
tifiable construction may appear to be put upon many passages, 
whidi hare long been forced into the support of theolopcal 
systems, when they are only restored to their true and natural 
aieaning. But supposing it to-be granted, that the Christian 
soiptures^are to be studied ia the same manner as all other an- 
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cient writings, and that a variety of antient leammg ia to be 
brought to their elucidation, a knowledge of fewish and heath* 
en antiquities, of the language, in which they were written, and 
of this language as aifected by the modes of oriental and lew- 
ish phraseology, of Jewish opinions, of the controversies, which 
prevailed in the time of the apostles, and of all those other dr^ 
cumstances, which may tend to explain the general design of th^ 
i^fferent vrritings and the particular meaning of single passage 
es, granting that this is to be done; if then it be affirmed, that 
we reject what in this mode of study may appear the plain 
sense of scripture, we deny the charge. But we do more, we 
contend, that our opinions are supported by the plain sense and 
the general tenor of scripture, such as it will appear to the most 
Illiterate, if at the same time he be rni unprejudiced reader* 
We contend, diat the doctrines of our opponents are contra* 
dieted by the general meaning of scripture, and are apparently 
supported only by a few detached passages. Let us take for 
example that doctrine, which places Jesus Christ on an equali-* 
ty wiA the God and Father of us all. By the removal of a 
very few passages, we might leave a volume not sensibly di<» 
minished in bulk, in no part of which would this docmne find 
any support, and as to many patts of which it would appear in 
the highest degree inconsistent and contradictory. If we take 
for another example the doctrine of the total impotence of 
man and irresistible grace, we may go through the New Testa- 
ment, and widi not many strokes of the pen blotting out every 
passage in which it can be pretended, that this doctrine finds 
support, we shall leave a body of doctrines, and precepts, and 
promises, and exhortations, and threatenings, to which it will 
appear not very easily reconcileatble. It is in the explanation of 
those difficult and perverted passages, which seem to give coun- 
tenance to such doctrines, difficult because they have been so long 
perverted, that one of the principal uses of the critical study of 
the scriptures consists* 

But it may be furdier objected to us, that if we are in the 
right, the church, the great majority of Christians, has been for 
ages in error. Be it so. For how many ages, we may ask in 
yeply, has the church been c^essedly in error? WUl any pro* 
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testant pretend, that Christbnity ei^isted among the great ma» 
jority of ChristkuiB in any degree of purity from the end of the 
feurdi century to the reformation, a period of a thousand years* 
During this Icmg period the articles of belief taught and receiv- 
ed for its doctrines are such, as show to what debasement and 
prostratioo the human mind may be reduced, and how entirely 
die resistance of reason to any modes of faith may be subdued* 
During this periodrthe superstitinns of paganism were reinstated 
onder other names in the temples of God* The proper influence 
of Christianity could not be wholly prevented, nor could its 
restoring power, its tendency to revive and purify itself be at 
any time entirely hindered from acting; but its authority was 
falsified to minister to public and private wickedness; the re- 
ligioD of humility, benevolence, and puri^, was represented as 
being in league with ambition, cruelty, and lust, and affording 
them her support. During all this period the light of the mor- 
al world was in dm ec&fi&e^ shedding iRaastraus twUighU For 
so long a dme then at least the authority of the church is .not 
of value enough to be urged against us* 

We will give a very brief account of what we consider the 
causes ofthose errors, that have been connected with Chris- 
dani^, and that have at times almost hidden from view the 
few simple and sublime truths, which it was its purpose to re- 
veaL To him, who considers the state of the world at the 
time of die introduction of Christianity, it will appear a. thing 
to have been expected beforehand, that when it should np 
longer be under die immediate care of our Saviour and his 
apostles, it would very soon be mingled with much error and 
absurdity in the minds of those, by whom it was embraced* 
Mankind were not in a state to receive without corrupting a 
refigion so simple and so spirituaL With regard to God, the 
objects of another life and a great part of the chai*acter, which 
Christianity requires, the mass of men, out of the Jewish na* 
tion, had neither ideas nor feelings; and even in respect to 
the moral virtues it inculcates, their nodons were not a little con- 
fased and inadequate. But every one conversant with such sub- 
jects may be able, in some degree, to comprehend with how 
much difficulty an entire new class of ideas and feelings can b^ 
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tetrodhie^d into the mind^ especially if they relate to 

objects; how imperfectly these objects caa be discerned tUl the 

ftind has become habituated t» theb contemplation; how nnich 

aS- ideas conoemifig them are debased and mingled widi ibnuer 

ftentimentSf and how readily the mind recurs to its prior asso* 

ciations, amd rdapses into its old habits of thought and feelings 

it may be easily believed therefcH-e, thait the Gentile converts 

did not immediately comprehend all that our religion teaches^ 

Aat they were not free from the iafluence of their former asso* 

eiations and habits, and thatt they were not at once transformed 

fihom ignorant heathen to enlivened Christians* If a thing 

•o probable in itself be in need of extrinsic proof, it may be 

shewn to have been the case from different passages in the 

writfaigs of die aposdes. That the Jewish converts connected 

wkli Christianity every diing in their ancient prejudices and 

opimons, which could be united with it, and that if unresisted^ 

tfiey would have introduced into it some very gross corruptiona, 

Appears also very fully from the scriptures themselves* 

There were likewise in this early age other errors of no small 

Magnitude, whose origin we cannot so clearly trace. Some for 

instance taught, that the resurrection was already past,* and 

4»diets wrested, (we know not certainly in support of what false 

doctrines,) the episdes of Su Paul, as well as the Jewish scrip* 

turea.f If such dispositions to alter and to add to our religion 

ttdsted in the times of the apostles, it is probable^ that they 

Woidd ezerx themselves with much more force as soon as the 

immediate personal authority of the aposdes was removed, and 

men's minds were no longer subdued by the visible display of 

miraonkttts powers. 

But fC is not wholly nor principally to the lower class of 
Christians, that we are to look for the origin of those errors^ 
which have been connected with Christianity. We are to refer 
the greater part of tbem to the learned and philosophizing cua- 
verts; and corruptions from this source seem to have sheurn 
themsdves neariy as soon as from the former. The errors of 
die Gnostics, as well as of the Jews, are censured in the writings 
of die aposdes themselves. Some of the headren philosophera 

•31fin.li.ia t93MeriiL16. 
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deseited their schools for the temples of Christianity, hnl they 
did not leave behind them their former opiiik>n9» and they 
could not leave behind diem their former hribits of mind. Witb 
what they now learnt they mingled much of what befow tbey 
had perhaps been accustomed to teach. With their ideas of 
Christianity they incorporated somewhat of their former phir 
Io6ophy, they endeavoured to discover resemblances between 
its doctrines and those they had lately held, and to conform 
them as far as possible to each other. This, which frcHXi tbo 
▼eiy constitution of the mind, tbey would naturally have donei 
they had a further inducement to do, from the desire to re* 
commend to others the religion, they had themselves reoeivf 
ed, by shewing its analogy to modes of £sith already existing^ 
and to systems of opinions already in respect. It was dcMng 
the same thing, though probably with a less explicit ackoowl* 
edgment to themselves of the principle of their conduct, which . 
die Roman catholic missionaries have since been accustomed 
to do, in attempting the conversion of pagan nations to Christ 
tianity. A principal source of the errors, which they introduc- 
ed, seems to have been a desire to elevate the chao'acter of (Mir 
Saviour, and to make it such as they diougfat would be more 
respected by the world* The strength of the motive of thia 
ill-directed ambition cannot be estimated by one, who does not 
recollect, how much ofience the circumstances of the introduce 
tion of our religion must have given to the pride of rank and 
learning; dut its founder suffered as a malefactor} that h^s 
aposdes were in general taken from the lower class of men, and 
were continually exposed to those sufferings, with which dis- 
grace is usually associated, and that it had its origin in a na- 
tion, whom the rest of the world hated and despised. 

The errors, of which we have spoken, the Christian fatbem 
would less readily have faUen into, if they had been better skill- 
ed to understand the scriptures. But partaking before their 
conversion, and even in a considerable degree afterward, of the 
common feelings of the heathen worid against the Jews, th(^ 
were not much disposed to make what related to tiiat p^{^ an 
object of particular stody. The language, in which dbf» sacred 
books of the Old Testament were written, if th^ apquirod nt 
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ftll, they acquired after becoming Christians. Thef were,fiir 
^e most part) but imperfectly acquainted either with the inter- 
nal or external character of the religion of the Jews* They 
were in a great degree ignorant of their opinions, their preju- 
dices, their pretensions, their controversies, dieir habits and 
manners, and their modes of phraseolgy. But without some- 
thing of all this knowledge many pans of the Christian scrip* 
tures, and especially the episdes of St Paul, cannot, in our opin* 
ion, as we have before stated, be correctly understood* Thejr 
were likewise introduced at once to all the new ideas connect-* 
ed with a new religion, and to all the new modes of expression^ 
in which these were of necessity conveyed; and these ideas and 
expressions existed in writings, which were in a dialect difibr* 
ent from any thing to which they had been accustomed, in its 
forms of construction, and in some degree in t)ie significatiois 
of language, using Greek words with an Hebrew idiom; so that 
those, to whom Greek was their common language, were per- 
haps neariy as much perplexed as assisted in the study of the 
scriptures, by their knowledge of it as spoken or written by 
heathen nations* 

Disqualified as the Christian Fathers thus were, the scrip- 
tures could hardly have fallen into the hands of worse interpre- 
ters; and many of their explanations of different passages, both 
those adduced by them in support of their doctrines as well as 
Others, have accordingly been the wonder and ridicule of suc- 
ceeding commentators. In the scriptures thus imperfectly un- 
derstood they were never at a loss for arguments* The mean- 
ing, which was so obscurely seen, was made to assume any fimn, 
Aat fancy might choose to impose* They interpreted mjrs- 
tically and allegoricaily; and a passage, which in fiOun4 and 
words resembled a proposition in which they expressed some 
one of dieir doctrines, was not among the most contemptible av^ 
guments diey brought in its support* They began^ contending 
together, and in their controversies they mutually drove eaiph 
other further from the truth* The doctrines of the orthodqx: 
however, or in other words, of that party in diese difibrent 
(controversies, which finally prevailed, were estaUished as the 

faith) 9q4 continued to be the doctrines of ^ cbiirph t^ 



the dme of tbe refonnatioiu The reformera, when they broke 
off from the reoiaiobg body of Christians, left behind them 
maay, but by no means all of these doctrines. Some of them . 
itill preTaiU together with many of the explanations and much 
of the general mode of interpreting scripture, with which they 
were connected- 

Bntwhy,it may be asked, and the question is an important 
QSDtj why was not more resistance made earlier, than it has been, 
to errors, which we consider of so gross a nature, and connected 
with a subject of much interest? We answer, in the first place, 
that the question does not concern us alone. Why, we may 
ask any proteatant in return, were what he will acknowledge 
to be gross errors suiFered to prevail almost unresisted during 
die ten centuries before ^e reformation? But we shall not con- 
tent ourselves with this reply. We answer, that it may, and ^ 
^utt it has been shewn by other writers, with regard to some of 
the most impartant errors Yfhkh we oppose, that they had their 
origin among the learned and philosophizing Christian OQUr 
verts, and that they were not introduced without difficulQr and 
without opposition from the great body of the unlearned, who 
had no prejudices in their fitvor; nor were they intit>duced at 
once, but gradually* But from the period of their introduction 
tSk ahnofit our own age, there was no time, at which much furr 
dier resist^ice could be expected. At the time when Christit- 
snity began generally to be known, literature, and moral sci«> 
cnce, and true philosophy were all on the decline. Indeed in 
the best d^s of an^qui^ there seems to have been but little ojf 
that manty reasoning in morals and in metaphysics, that power 
of treating abstract subjects, that vigor of mind, which repels 
from it error and absurdity, which we may discover in later 
tunes. There is nothing of an intellectual nature perhaps, in 
which the improvement of mankind b n^ore apparent* We 
shovdd seek in vain in any ancient writer for something resenv^ 
Uiog the reasonings of Butiet, or the metaphysics of Locke* 
Jf such then were the gen^sral chairacter of ancient times, there 
was no reason to expect, th^t men should be much shocked in 
receiving established eiror^ and absurdities connected with 
P^rittiaiuty, sipiilar perhaps to those, which their pred^ce^ftoi? 
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had received as making a part of their philosophy, especially as 
diifl was done in an age of greater ignorance and less vigor of 
i^iqutry than that, in which this philosophy first prevailed* 
There was nothing in the character of the times succeeding the 
reign of Constantine, previous to which some of the most im« 
portant corruptions of Christianity were introducing, which 
might lead one to expect any powerful efforts of reason in op- 
posing these or any other popular errors. Not long after his 
reign, the barriers of the Roman Empire began to give way, 
and a flood of ignorance and barbarism to pour in upon the civ- 
ilized world. Then succeeded the ages, when the despotism 
of superstition was confirmed, and all was passive under her 
away. 

^Thie power was at last shaken. The minds of men having 
been exercised about other objects, and recovering some degree 
of strength, began to react against the religious tyranny by 
which they were oppressed. The time of the reformation ar- 
rived. The reformers freed Christianity from many of the er- 
rors, with which it had been surrounded, they left however many 
unassuled, and they substituted some of their own, instead of 
6ome of those which they removed. We know, that there arc 
men, who consider the doctrines of the reformation as the stan- 
dard of true belief, but to us it seems a thing litde to be expect- 
ed beforehand, diat these should be found the pure doctrines 
of Christianity. It would have been an event without any pa- 
rallel, if the reformers, educated in the belief of the prevailing 
superstitions and false doctrines of their age, and having them 
Incorporated with all their religious principles and feelings, 
had been able not merely to free themselves from some of these, 
but to cast them all off together; and in the struggle and lacera- 
tion of their minds to examine and to discriminate all truth from 
an error; if educated in that age and in that religion in which they 
were, they had possessed the most enlightened views, and been 
able to refer every thing to the most correct principles; if while 
vehemently resisting some corruptions, and having their atten- 
tion directed particularly to these, they had had leisure or disposi- 
tion to turn aside and to consider all the other subjects connect* 
(i4 with our religion, and to setde the most correct befief upon 
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these also; if they had been witling at once to oppose tfiemselves 
to later and to eailier error; if, in setdng themselves againat 
the church a^ it existed in their day, they had not wished to hare 
b their favor, or at least to render neutral, the authori^ of 
the church in earlier times^and therefore had fek no solicitude 
to determine whether she might not even then have departed 
from the 8im|dicity of the gospel; and if they had fck mmm 
of that very ccnamon fear of carrying t^cir inqiuries too far^ 
and depardng too much from the faith they bad once held; or 
if on the other hand, in the violence of that fierce cootroverajr^ 
in which they were engaged, they had been able cooUy and 
widi impartiality to estimate aU the arguments for and against 
the opinions they defended; if they had assumed no untenable 
posiuona; if they had never been driven or been hurried over 
the bounds of truth; if diey had never mistaken the reverse of 
vfroag^ for riffhij and if they had never opposed one error to 
another, (the doctrine of irresiatiUe grace, for instance, tt> dw 
doctrine of merit;) or if, in fine, when men hadjust begun anew 
to study the scriptures, in the infancy of scriptural criticism^ 
(we use the term in its most extensive sense), they had antic** 
pated all the advantages to be derived from this moat impor* 
taat study, and rendered useless, or worse than useless, in re* 
sped to msding known the true character of Christianity, the 
labors of so many eminent men, who have in succeeding ttmea 
devoted their lives to the elucidation of the sacred writ i ng s^ 
and if receiving these writings, as we believe they didt incrust^ 
ed over with a covering of fdse interpretations, which hid their 
ori^nal meaning from view, they had been able at once to dis* 
cem the true character of our religion. The reformers were 
educated in error, thoy were engaged in violent controversies, 
and they lived in an age of comparative ignorance, and we do 
not think the authority of such men of much' value, to establish 
their doctrines as the standard of belief; we do not believe thai 
the midnight darkness of superstition was at once -succeeded 
hf the noott«day splendor of truth; our philosophy teaches us 
to eiq)ect such changes as littk in the moral as in the natural 
worlcL 

FiiQoi the time of the reformation we think^that by the pro« 
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grea of knowledge and of freedom of inquiry, die real charac- 
ter of ChristianitfT has been more and more made known among 
protestant nations; and we think we discern the influence of 
these more correct views of religion in the gradual but very 
perceptible improvement of these nations, during the three last 
centuries, in virtue and happiness, in a more established and 
more general sense of right and wrong, in a better regulated 
state of society, and in the cultivation of the humane and social 
affecdons* In comparing die present character and condition 
of men in these nations widi what it was in the most civilized 
countries at die time of the introduction of Christianity, we 
perceive the effects of our religion, and in comparing the same 
present state of society with what it was two centuries ago, we 
perceive, as we think, die effects of a more improved knowl- 
edge of our religion. The more directly the few simple and 
most important trudis of Christianity can be made to act on the 
minds of men without being impeded in their operation; the more 
men^s attention is directed to these, without being distracted and 
occupied by the false doctrines with which diey have been con- 
nected; the more they can be taught to value themselves upon be- 
ing Christians, and not upon being Christians of a certain sect; 
the more difficult diey find in mistaking the bitter feelings of a 
party for a zeal in the cause of religion; the more those corrup- 
tions can be removed, whose tendency is to substitute some- 
thing else for personal holiness; the more our religion can be 
freed from those additions of human weakness and folly, which 
have debased its character in the regard of some men, and men 
of powerful minds, by whom it might othenvise have been re- 
spected, and which have rendered some, unbelievers, and many, 
doubtful and indifferent, as to its truth; the more all diis can 
be done, the more powerful and universal will be ita influence. 
We rejoice in the progress of rational religion, because as we 
have before said, we think it the progress of human virtue and 
happiness. We think the advancements in philosophy and 
moral science, and the advancements in die knowledge of true 
religion, mutually promote each other. 

But, while we rejoice in the gradual progress of truth, we 
have no intemperate seal for making proselytes. Thouglt 
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gratified like the rest of the world, that others should think 
vith lift, we can be content, that even some of those whom we 
personqlly love and respect, should think different^. There 
are many, especially among the aged, whose belief we might 
think erroneous, but whose belief we should have no disposi* 
lion to disturb. With it sue intwined aU their reli^ous 
priacifdcs and affections, and the former could hardly be re- 
BMnred without the latter being shattered or destroyed. It is 
the lot likewise of a great part of the world to receive their re^ 
lig^ous opinions upon authority, and though there are many 
bHowging to this class, whose opinions we might by up means 
eotecm altogether true, yet we should not be very ready to 
lead them to doubt of the correctness of the authority in 
which they bad confided^ lest their distrust should extend'to 
all they had been taug^ti and because we might not be able 
to substkute our own^ instead of that authority which wq 
had weakenediOr overturned* To such men we do not ad* 
drpw ourselves, or we only address ourselves to say, that 
if their faith has produced the fruits of good livingi if it haa 
shewn itself in love to God and love to man^ we have no ques* 
tba of its excellence and ito suAcienqr to salvation; we shoul(| 
be among the last of men to wish them to feel pain from any 
doubts oi its correctness* Let it be remembered however, 
ihat we say this only to humble and unobtrusive piety, and not 
to intolerant ignorance, which pretends to* dogmatize, and to 
make its own opinions the standard of belief^ On questions, 
where wisdom, and learning, and piety must have decided 
wrang, because in different men they have given opposite de^ 
ciaioaa, it does not become 9dj one, who has not spent some 
time and some thought iiL their examination, to intrude his 
opinioiia, and far leas to denounce his censures* There is an 
obligation upon every one, which as it respects ourselves we 
hope we do not forget, to examine, with very serious attention, 
the reasonableness of diat faith in himself, which he is willing 
ihould have any influence upon the faith of others* 

4 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLEY, THE MONTH- 
LY REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. ^d^^^/- 

In the year 1 782 Dr. Priestley p'bliahed his Histoiy of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity* ' Among these corruptions he con- 
ceived the doctrine of the Trinity to hold a principal place* 
The design accordingly of the First Fart of this work, is to 
show, that this doctrine in its present form is of no higher an- 
tiquity than the Nicene Council ; that it gradually assumed 
this form, having its origin in the attempts of some of the more 
learned and platonizing Christian converts to elevate the chaiv 
acter of Christ, and to accommodate what they found in Chris- 
tianity to their previous opinions; that among the principal of 
these was Justin Martjo*; that before his time the faith of the 
church was strictly unitarian, and that it long continued such 
among the majority of the xmleamed, die mass of Christians* 
This he argues from the writings of the Fathers themselves, 
in which he thinks the gradual progress of the corruption is 
clearly to be traced; and who, though their own opinions 
were at first approximating to orthodoi^, and at last became 
orthodox, do yet aiTord su£Elcient evidence, that these opinions 
were not the faith of the first ages, nor afterward of a majority^ 
nor later still of a considerable number of Christians* He 
has no witnesses on his . own side to produce, but he collects 
his evidence from cross-examining those of his opponents. 

This argument for unitarianism, though not altogether nov- 
el, was probably new to most readers, and had never been stat- 
ed before with so much distinctness and force. It of conse- 
quence called forth some able defenders of the established doc- 
trine; among whom the most distinguished were DnHoraley and 
a writer in the Monthly Review, Mr. Badcock. In the num- 
ber of the Monthly Review for June 1783 appeared the com- 
mencement of a criticism of Dr. Priesley's History, containing 
what relates to the First Part of that work ; and in the spring 
of the same year Dr. Horsley opened his attack, by publishing 
his ^ Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans,^ 
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in which he occupied himself almost wholly in endeavouring to 
point out errors and unperfectioBs in the same portion of Di)i 
Priesdey's History"* To the Monthly Reviewer Dr. Priesdey 
replied in the monm of July, and about the same time appear;^ 
ed an anonymous defence of his work, against the Reviewer, 
entiled, ^^ Remarks, in Vindication of DnPriesdey, on that Ar- 
^ dele of the Monthly Review, which relates to the. First Part 
** of Dr.Priesdey's History of the Corruptions of Christianity." 
To Dr. Priestley's Reply an answer was made by a review 
of it, which occupies thirty three pages in the Number for Sep^ 
tember, and that of his anon3rmoiis defender was noticed the 
following month. In the autumn of the same year Dr. Priest- 
ley published his " Letters to Dr. Horsley in reply to his Ani- 
^ madversions," to which were subjoined remarks on that ar- 
ticle in the Monthly Review for September, which was in an- 
swer to his former reply. To these letters, in allusion to Dr. 
Horslej^s confident manner of writing, he prefixed the motto^ 
*^ Let not him, that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 
^ that putteth it oiF." Of these letters there appeared a criti* 
cism in the Monthly Review for January 1784, which occupies 
fourteen pages. To this Dr. Priestley immediately gave a re- 
ply, entided, ^ Remarks on the Monthly Review of the Letters 
" to Dr. Horsley ."t These remarks produced an answer in 
** A Letter to Dr. Priestley," (by the Monthly Reviewer, Mr. 
Badcock himself,) ^* occasioned by his late pamphlet addressed 
*^ to the Rev. S. Badcock." | In the summer of 1784 Dr* 

* Of this there is a short Review ia the Monthly Reriew for Novem- 
her 1783; hut without any original aipimeats or additional matter by the 
Reviewer. 

t or this there is a short notice in the number of the Review for May» 
which, it is said, is " to be considered as conveying the general sentiment of 
** the corps of Monthly Reviewers ;" and in which they declare, that, '* In 
** the oinnioQ of tlie impartia)' public, we have already so decided a superior- 
•* ity in the late controversy with Dr. Priestley, that we think it would be 
** quite superfluous to pay any particular attention to these unimportant re- 
*' rasrks on the Review." 

\ Of this there is a notice in the number for July, in which the reviewers 
declare, that their advocate has managed the case, which they had dropped 
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l3.ats\ty {)ublisted his ^* Letters from the Archdeacoii of Sti 
•* Albans in reply to Dr. Priesdey.'* In the same year Dr. 
t^esdey made answer to these in his *' Letips to Dr. Horsley, 
« Part IL'^' In 1/85 Dr. Horsley published his « Sermon on 
^ the Incarnation,'^ whidt has some relation to this controvert 
Sy, and in the spring of ir86 his ^ Remarks on Dr. Priesdey's 
•* Second Letters.** Again without delay Dr. Priestley 
^as ready for the contest, and issued his third series of *^ htt* 
** ters to Dr. Horsley,*' which are dated June first of the same 
Jreaf. Here the controversy between him and Dr. Horsley for 
kome time rested. In this year Dr. Priestley published his 
** History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,** in 4 vols* 
6vo« At last Dr. Horsley renewed the controversy, and in 
1789 collected the Tracts, which he had before published, an- 
tie Jung to them additional notes and six supplemental dlsquisi** 
dons. To these disquisitions Dr. Pritstly replied in his " De* 
** fences of Unitarianism for the years 1^88 and 1^89,** the first 
0^ idiich are Letters to Dr. Horsley. This was the last pab- 
lii^sldon in the controversy between them.* The History of 
£ariy Opinions was replied to by Dr. Jamieson, m 1794, in his 
**' Vindicadon of the Doctrine of Scripture and of the Primi* 
** rive Fiuth concerning the deity of Christ,** 2 vols. 8vo. 

io niucii to their Mtisfaction^ that th^ ** are content to leave it wholly in hii 
5' hands.'* 

* Beside di6 ttttacka 6n 13r. t'riesttey, irith respect to his hiBtorioal ar* 
jlfuinents in favor of Unitarianiamy before mentioned, there were many others 
6f leaa importancet t>y Mr. Howes in his * Observations on Booksj by Pro* 
feiisor MThite in a note oh his eighth Sermon at the Bampton Lectuire; by 
Samuel Rowles in his "Remarks on Dr. Priestley's Letters to Dr. Horsley; 
by the Dean of Canterbuiy in ^Sermons, of which I do not find the particulax' 
'litlel by Dr. Geddes m a "Letter to Dr. Priestley; by Rev. James Barnard, a 
Catholic, in a "work, with which I am acquainted only from Dr« Priesflcy*a 
tcpiyi by Dr. Knowles, Prebendary of £11, in a tract, entitled, ** ^Primitive 
f* Christianity;" and by James Pye Smith in his Letters to Belsham; and 
);>robably by some others. The most of these I have not been able to pro- 
cure! nor do I suppose that they cotttain much of importance not to be found 
in the works mentioned in the text, whith were the principal tmta in this 
con liwry i y w I should however be much indebted for the loaA of either of 
those mailEed with ao asterisk, or for any Qther publications relating to the 
kUtotiaU arg%ihfin^, to any gentleman^ who viajr have them^ ami irill direct 
^ tljtt Editor of the Ret>ository . 



Of 'die ocmtraveny between Dr« Priesiky aad the Mo&tUy 
Reviewer and Dr. Horsley, it is my intention to give an ao^ 
couBU Whffli any thing new may be found respectii^ the points 
m diqnite either in Dr. Priestley's largo* work, his History off 
Eariy Opinions, or in the reply to it by JamiescMi, or in any 
other worics in my possession relating to the controversy, this 
also win be stated* The account now given, it is intendedf 
shall be sudi as to preclude the necessity of stud]ang the con^ 
troveisy, though not of reading the larger work of Dr^ Priest^ 
ley, his History of Early Opinions, nor the Reply of Jamiesoui 
ifthislatter from the specimens, which maybe given of his 
general learning, his knowledge of the subject, and his mode of 
arguing, may be thought worth that labour. Such an account, 
we thii^, will for various reasons be interesting. The oontro« 
versy is in itadf very important. In our country a complete col- 
lection of the publications, in which it is contained, is not easiljf 
to be procuredi and, if procured, considerable labour aod study 
is necessary to bring together the arguments on each side, and 
to esrimate their yalue. In its present state likewise, it is to 
most readers involved in some obscurity i pardy from its veiy 
nature, and pardy from the style of writing and mode of 
arguing, adopted by pne of the disputants, Dr. Horsley. I 
shall endeavour to make the present account such as may be 
intelligible to all readers, who would have an interest in the 
subject, and shaU occasionally introduce some information and 
remaiks, that may assist in forming a judgment on the merits 
of die different arguments. The victory in this controversy 
has been claimed by tbe opponents of Dr. Priestley with an air 
of decisicm and triumfdi, which may excite some suspicions of 
die juatneas of the claim in the minds of those accustomed to 
think for diemsdves ; but which is well adapted to impose up* 
on the ignorant, and which, without doubt, has had it its effect 
upon many, who know very litde else of the real state of the 
ccmtroversy. Whether or not it has been jusdy claimed, the 
present statement may afford some advantage for detennining. 
Iliere have been also, as is well known, very harsh charges of 
wilfbl error and of gross carelessness made agsunst Dr.Prieadey, 
With reference to his writings on the subject of this 
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controversy; and in what follows I shall endeavour to show how 
mtich of error and carelessness there is in these writings, and 
how much of exaggeration and incorrectness in these charges. 

That the account of the controversy, which I am about to 
give, may be better understood, I shall prefix a short analysis 
of the iR^st part of Dr. Priestley's *' History of the Corrup- 
tions,'* which may assist the recollection of Uiose, by whom it 
has been read, and in some measure supply the place of its 
reading to those, by whoi^ it has not. 

The first section treats ** of the opinion of the ancient Jew- 
** ish and Gentile churches." The first argument from histo- 
ry, for their holding the unitarian doctrines, is the following. 
The Jewish Christians were in general called Ebionites; they 
likewise retained the name of Nazarenes, which was given at 
first indiscriminately to all the followers of Christ. The iden* 
tity of the Nazarenes and Ebionites may be proved* Dr. 
Priestley said in his first edition, that it was acknowledged by 
Origen and Epiphanius, %vhich in the subsequent edition he al- 
tered so as to affirm, that it may be inferred from Origen, £- 
piphanius, and Eusebius. There were no other Jewish Christ- 
ians, to speak generally, beside those, who were called by these 
names. But none of these believed the divinity of Christ, in 
any sense of the word. It was not therefore believed by the 
Jewish Christians. 

The jnext argument is from Hegesipus,an ecclesiastical his* 
torian of the second century, a Jewish Christian, who wrote in 
continuation of the Acts of the aposdes; but of whose works 
only a few inconsiderable fragments are preserved. He trav- 
elled to Rome about the year 160. In giving an account of 
the heresies of his time, he mentions different branches of the 
Gnostics, (who believed that Christ had a preexistence, and was 
a man only in appearance); but does not speak of the Naza- 
renes or Ebionites. He ^^ says, that in his travels to Rome, 
** where he spent some time with Anicetus, and visited the 
^ bishops of other sees, he found that they all held the same 
^ doctrine that was taught in the Law, by the prophets, and hy 
** our Lord. What could this be," asks Dr. Priesdey, ** but 
^ the proper unitarian doctrine, held by the Jews, and which 
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^ he himself had been taught?'* Valeaius, the translator of 
** Eusebius," Dr. Priestley afterward aubjoms in his first edi- 
tion, ^ was of opinion that the history of Hegesippus was neg* 
^ lected and lost by the ^Emcients, because it was observed to 
^ favour the unitarian doctrine." In his second edition he al- 
tered the conclusion of this sentence, so as to sayi that the his- 
tory was in the opinion of Valesius lost, ^^ on account of the ex^ 
^ rors it contained, and these errors could be no other than the 
^ Qoitarian doctrine* 

^ Almost all the ancient writers, who speak of what they 
^ caU the heretics of the two first centuries, say, that they went 
*^ of two kinds; the first were those, that thought that Christ 
^ was a man only m appearance, and the other that he was a 
*^ mere man. Tertullian calls the former Docetae, and the lat- 
^ ter Ebionites." But that the opinion of the latter was no 
heray, but the truth of the Gospel, may be inferred, accord- 
ing to Dr. Priesdey, from St. John's censuring the former in 
the severest manner, while of the latter he takes no nodce at 
all See his 1 £p. iv. 3. Dr. Priesdey understands the intro- 
duction of his gospel as alluding ^ to the very same system of 
^ opinions, which be had censured in his episde." 

The next argument b from Athanasius, who, says Dr# 
Priestley, ^' was so far froni denying that the primitive Jewish 
" diurch was properly unitarian, that he endeavours to account 
^ for it." The quotation given from Athanasius we shall at 
present omit* It will be hereafter noticed in this account. . 

It b not to be believed, in the opinion of Dr. Priesdey, that 
St John would have censured with so much severity those^ 
who held, that Christ was not come in thefieshy or was not tru- 
ly man, and would have passed uncensured those, who denied 
the divinity of his Lord and Master, if he him tM had thought 
him to be true and very God, his Maker as well as his Redeem* 
er. Nor is it credible, if this had been the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, that the whole Jewish church, or any considerable part of 
it, would so very soon have adopted the opinion of his having 
been a mere man. ^ To add to the dignity of their master waa 
^ natiiral, but to take from it, and especially to degrade hia 
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^ from being God to being man, must have been yety unaatimL 
^ TV> make the Jews s^Mmdoa the opioioD of the divimty of 
^ Christ in Ae most qualified sense of Ae word, must at least 
^ have been as difficuk, as we find it to be to make others give 
<^ up the same (pinion at this day; and there can be no ques* 
« tion of their having for some time believed what the apos- 
^ ties taught on that, as well as on other subjects. 

^ Of die same epision with the Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
*^ were those among the (jentiles, whom Epiphanius called 

* Ahfi^ from dieir not receiving, as he says, the account that 
^ John g^ves of the Logos^ and the writings of that apostle in 

* general.'' Dr. Lardner however, as referred to by Priest- 
ky, supposes that there was no ground for this charge, as it is 
mentioned by no person before him, and Epiphanius produc- 
es nothing, but mere hearsay in suj^rt of it; but diat it mighl 
have had its origin in their explaining the introduction of St* 
John's gospel in a manner different from thait writer aad the 
orthodox of his day. Dr. Priesdey thinks the conjecture of 
Epiphanius adbsurd, that these persons and others like them 
were those, that the apostle John meant by Antichrist., b is a 
much more natural inference, he diinks, sifce Epiphanius al* 
lows them to have existed in the times of the apostles, and to 
have existed mthout any particular name, till he endeavoured 
to force upon them that of Alogi; that in those early times diey 
were not deemed heretical, but held the opinion of, or rather 
constituted, die ancient gentile church; ^ and that, notwithstand- 
^ ing the introduction, and gradual prevalence of the opposite 
^* doctrine, they were sufiered to pass uncensured, and conse- 
^ quendy without a name, till the smaUness of their numbers 

* made them particularly noticed." 

The next L*gument in proof of the unitarianism of the an- 
cient Gentile Christians is from Irenaeus, who wrote a largre 
wc»-k on die subject of heresies (A. D. 172), and who did hoc 
reckon hereticks diose, who held the simple doctrine of the hu«- 
manity of Christ, without the disbelief of his miraculous con- 
ception* I 

'Next follows a somewhat important argument iifoaa the 
aoMxles of expression, which Justin Martyr (about A* D. 140) 
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divinity of Christy and of the opinions of those, who . held his 
proper hunuuuty^ from which Dr. Priestley infers, that his own 
opinions were novel, and the others, those which generally pro* 
vailed* As this argument was the subject of much discussion^ 
we shall defer any particular aoooont pf it to its place in the 
controversy. 

The next argument is, that the uoUarit^s in the primitivo 
charch always claimed, as is mentioned by Eusebms, to be the 
oUest Christians; and Dr* Priesdey complains of the apparent 
nnfaimess of this historian in asserting that Theodotus (A. D* 
190) was the first, who held that our Saviour was a mere man, 
when in his own writings alone he might have found a refuta- 
tion of this assertion. ^^ Epiphanius, speaking of the same 
'^ llieodotus, says, that his heresy was a branch (mmnrmwfU) of 
'^ diat of the Alogi, which sufficiently implies, that they Gi^au 
*" cd before him." 

The Alogi therefore, says Dn Priesdey, aqppear to have 
been the eariiest Gentile Christians; the same among the Gei^v 
tilea, that the Ebionites were among the Jews. 

We proceed to the second section, which treats ^^ of the 
"^ first step that was made toward the deification of Christ, by 
^ the personification of the Logos.'' The doctrines of the di^ 
vinity and preexistence of Christ had their origin, according to 
Dr. Priesdey,in adesire to remove Hit stumbling block and the 
fioRshnesa of the cross, and an inclination to raise the charac- 
ter of our Saviour, and to accommodate Christianity to the phiv 
losophical opinions, which then prevailed. Men ^^ could not 
^ sobmit," he observes, ^ to become the disciples of a man, who 
^ had been exposed upon a cross like the vilest m^lefactor'^ • f 
....** We, " he adds, " who only learn from history^ that cru- 
^ cifixion was a kind of death, to which slaves, and the vilest 
^ of malefactors were exposed, can but very impcrfccdy enter 
^ into their prejudices, so as to feel what they must have dou^ 
" with respect to it. The idea of a man executed at Fyburn, 
** without any thing to distinguish him from common maleiac- 
^ tors, is but an approach to the case of our baviour." Some 
Christians, attaclvsd to the oriental or the Greek philosoj^hy, 
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endeavoured to remove these prgudices, byxBisiogthe digni^ 
of the person of Christ. The Gnostics represented the Christ, 
as one of the principal emanations from die divinity recogiiiz* 
ed in their system of opinions; and the Platonizmg Qiristianst 
takbg advantage of some modes of expression in scripture, re^ 
garded him as the Logos of the Platcouc philosophy* Plato 
himself however, according to Dr. Priestley, though his writ* 
ings have been otherwise represented, considered the Logos as 
nothing more than the attribute of intelligence in the Divinity; 
lliough the confusion of his ideas gave occasion to its personifi- 
cation,*" or to something like it in his felbwers* He considered 
the Supreme Being himself, as the creator of all things, having 
for a pattern or exemplar, the permanent ideas in his own 
mind. To these ideas Plato gave the name of the invisible and 
IntelUgible worid, and considered them as the type and coun« 
terpart of the visible. Their receptacle was the divine nous or 
logos* These ideas hb followers spoke of, as the causes as w^ell 
as the principles of things. But the notion of a cause, and that 
of a proper author or person j are nearly allied; and confound- 
ing, as they sometimes did, these ideas with their receptacle^ 
the divine nous or hgos^ iiv&y fell into the habit of faking of 
this latter, as the Demiurgus, or maker of the world; though 
they likewise speak of it, ^^ as a mere rsposiiory of tdeasj the 
^ place of the intelligible worUj or the intelligible world itself, 
•* and no proper person.'* " There was however," says Dn 
Priestley, ^ enough of personification, in what the Platonists 
^ said of the divine nous or logos^i to give a handle to Philo and 
^ the Christian Fathers, to make a litde more of it, which it 
^ was very convenient for their purposes to do.''^^ But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestley, there is to be found in their writings, 
no uniform and serious personification of this principle, the at- 
tribute of intelligence in the Divinity, but only strongly figura- 
tive and obscure language used with regard to it, capable, if 
literally interpreted and not compared with odier passages, of 

* The word^ * personification/ is here used in a sense somewhat pecu- 
Uar, to express, ' the beings considered as a person.* 

I Histoiy of Ear. Op. B. & <:. vii. sect. i. 
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beariag a comslniclioD expressive of ita being coii8]4ered as a 
persoQ* 

Phib, a Jew of Alexandria^ contemporarjr with the apes* 
tks, a Platonist, first represented the Logos, or the Wisdom o( 
God, as capable of being emutted f lom die Divine Being, and 
of assunuBg an occasional personality, and as being the visible 
Medium of all God's communicauons to man; that, by which 
be both made the world, and also conversed with the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament: the Logos, at different times, taking va* 
rious forms, particularly that of angels, and being after these oc« 
casiooal emissions absorbed into the Divine Being again* This 
assumption of pcrsonaliQr. by die I«ogos, or this change of an 
attribute into an intelligent person, which Philo thought occ^ 
sional, the Christian fathers, as a first step toward the doctrine 
of the Trinity, conMdered as a permanent assumption precede 
ing the creation of the worldx afterward they regarded tlus at* 
tribute as having always existed as a person; and, whed they 
had made some progress in this doctrine, they proceeded to 
ascribe it to Plato himself. The Logos, thus made a peiaon, 
was considered the Divine nature of Christ; and the Christian 
Fathers long held the doctrine, that Christ was nothing more 
than the logvs^ or the proper reasQUf vnadom^ or power of the 
Father; tlu>ugh it contributed exceedingly to embarrass their 
scheme of the Trinity* ** It is not possible," says Dr* Prie^ 
ley in his Histoiy of £arly Opinions, ^ either by the use of 
^ plain words, or of figurative language, to express this most ab- 
^ surd notion, viz. that the hgos or the «0it, which was after- 
^ wards a real pemm^vnA originally nothing more than a mere 
^ attrihUe' of the Father^ more clearly, than they do." ^ Pas- 
**' tMgcB without end," he observes in ike same work, ^^ may also 
^ be. selected from the most approved of the. Fathers to shew, 
^ in the clearest manner, that as the divinity which they then 
^ ascribed to Christ, was the very same principle which had 
^ constituted the wisdom and other operative pomvera of God the 
^ Father, so what they called Hit generation of the son, was the 
*^ commencement of a state of actual personality in the Logos; 
^ whether in time, as was thought by some, or from all etemi- 
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^ tj^, as was held by others; an opinion which was afteirwardii 
^ received as the established doctrine on the subject."* 

In givitig this vcrjr brief view of the doctrines of Platonisnii 
bf Philo, knd of the Christian Fathers, relating to this subject, 
I have thought it preferable, tiot to confine myself to the work 
immediately before m^\ but to make use likewise of Dr. Priest-' 
lty*s History of Early Opinions, in which his views of these 
Subjects are much more fully explained. By comparing what 
he has there written, with what he had before said in his His^ 
tory bf the Corruptions, the latter will be better understood* 
itf the NKTOrk last mentioned. Dr. Priestley produces a consider^ 
iftble number of passages from the antentcene Fathers, in proof 
that tht^ considered the divine nature of Christ, as nothings 
more than the Logos, the Wisdom, or the Word of God, 
which had assumed a substantial essence, and become a person j 
that tht-y considei^ed this change as the generation of the Son; 
and that they supposed it to have taken place in time; and to have 
teen produced by the voluntary act of the Father. The most 
of these quotations with additional - ones are repeated in his 
History of Early Opinions; and others are here produced, from 
the Fathers after the Nicenc Council, to prove that they con- 
sidered Christ, as the personified Logos of God. 

The next Section in the History of Corruptions is to prove, 
•* that Supremacy was always ascribed to the Father before the 
** council of Nice." Various passages* are produced by Dr. 
Friesdey in this abd his larger work, which seem to prove, 
that the antenicene Fathers^ ascribed a decided and great supe-> 
riority to the Father over the Son. 

The fourth Section treats " of the diflSculty, with which the 
•* doctrine of the divinity of Christ was estalHished.'' In ' this 
Section Dr. Priesdey endeavours to shew, by quotations from 
the Fathers, that the majority of Christians, especially the 
unlearned, were shocked at the novel doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, and opposed its introductiom One or two of these 
passages with additional ones, are given in the History of Ear- 
ly Opinions, under the head to which they most ptoperly be- 

of Bftrljr OpiiuQ9s» B* d. c. 8. s. !• 
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tong, as direct evidence, that unitarianism was the doctrine of 
the primitive Gemile churches* 

The fifth Section contains ^ an account of the unitanans 
^ before the council of Nice." Dr. Priesdey considers those 
as unitarians, who have been usually denominated Sabellians. 

The sixth Section takes notice *^ of the Arian controveray.'' 
The difference between the orthodox before the councils of 
Nice and the Arians, is this, that while both asserted the Son 
to be inferior to the Father, the former held him to be the per* 
sonified attribute of the Father, having existed from eternity aa 
an attribute, though not as pernon, and the latter believed him 
to be a mere distinct being, created out of nothing. This dif* 
fereace is essential to be attencled to; sihce, if it be true, die 
Arian doctrine can chum no higher antiquity than die fourth 
ceDtury« 

The seventh Section treats ^ of the doctrine concerning the 
^ Holy Spirit." The four remaining sections give the History 
of the doctrine of the Trinity after the councils of Nice an|l 
Constantinople, »id of the recovery of what, Dr. Priesdey 
ooniiders as the genuine doctrine of Christiamty. Of these 
sections an abstract is not necessary. I shall proceed to give a 
short general view of the two publications, by which the coih 
troversy was opened; the Monthly Review of the First Part of 
Dr. Priestley's History, and Dr. Horsley's Charge to the Arch* 
deaconry of St. Albans. 

The Monthly Reviewer, after having given an account of some 
of Dr. Priestley's propositions and arguments, which however is 
ndier brief and imperfect even with regard to those he under- 
takes to nodce, thus commences his attack. ^ When we re«- 
^ view die passages we have now transcribed, we are equally 
^ grieved and astonished. Fericulaaum est in Smme ojfenderti 
*^ We are grieved to see a writer of Dr. Priestley's eminence, 
^ and who hath long stood very hig^ even in the opinion of his 
^ enemies, lor integrity of character, laying himself so open to the 
^ charge of perversion and misrepresentation. We are aston- 
^ ished at his raahness^— -though we know that great zeal doth 
^ not always listen to the more scrupulous dictates of prudence. 
^ But common sense should at least teach it to preserve a de* 



^ cent appearance^ and in maEttors that iall mthin the circle of 
^^historjr, and where invention can have no play,* a writer 
^ ahoiild be careful not to give his enemies cause for exulta- 
^ tion by positive assertions, which are not only without proofs 
^ but in direct opposition to it." 

In support of diese rather serious accusations, there are seven 
artides, which follow* The first, which is very short, mereljT 
expresses the Reviewer's doubts of the lidentity of the Naza-^ 
renes and Ebionites. In the second there is an attempt to show 
that the inference, before mentioned, from the silence of He« 
gesippus respecting any heresy of the Ebic»iites, is without 
value. In the third Epiphanius' accountof the Alogi is defended* 
'ilie iburth commenciB with the author's stating that his, or io 
Ae reviewer's phrase, ^^ our greatest o^ection lies against Dr* 
^ Priesdey's representation of the opinions of Justin Maiiyr," 
and is accordingly occupied in die examination of Dr« Priest- 
ley's argument from this father. The fifth notices an error of 
|k. Priestley in calling Victor the successor instead of die 
predecessor of Zeph}ariou8; and charges him widi mistsdke in 
attributing to EuscImus what is said by a more ancient writeY 
quoted by Eusebius; and with misrepresenting what is in fact 
smd by this writer. In the sixdi Dr. Priesdey's assertion, that 
the doctrines ctf the preexistence and divinity of Christ can be 
traced no Ugher than Justin Martyr is noticed, and two pas* 
sages are produced in contradiction to it, one from die Epbtla 
attributed to Barnabas, and the odier from the Epbde to the 
Ephesians attributed to Ignatius. The seventh remarks on 
what is said by Dr. Priesdey, that the Shepherd of Hennas is 
not quoted by Ireiueus, and represents this as a gross Miror. 
miese are the seven articles, by which die general charges of 
the Reviewer are supported. 

The tracts of Dr. Horsley in this controversy were coBect* 
dd, and published by himself^ and from the pteftce to tiiis col- 
lection we shall give his own account of his charge--*'^^ a re^ 
^ view," he says, *^ of the imperfections d his (Dr. Priesley's) 
^ work in the first part, relating to our Lord's divini^, was 
^ made the subject of a charge, delivered to the clergy of the 
'^ Archdeaconry of Su Albans, the spring neact ftdlowing Dr» 
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<* Priefldey's puMicatioD. ThespedmensaOegedoftfaeimpei^ 
*^ lectioiisof due woric, and the incompeteney of itsauthor^majr 
^ be reduced to six general classes* Instances of reasoning inr 
^acbxle; instances of quotations misapplied^ through igno* 
^ ranee of the writer's subject; instances of testimonies pervert* 
* ed by artful and forced conatnictiona; instances of fMaagea 
^^ in the Greek fathers, misint^preted throng^ ignoranceof the 
^ Gicek language; instances of passages misinterpreted, t hro u gh 
^ die same ignorance driven fardier out of the way by an ignov 
^ ranee of the Platosuc philosophy; instances of ignorance of 
^ die phraseology of the earliest ecclesiastical writers." 

In his charge, Dr. Hc»«ley , after some introductory matteri 
proceeds to stale, that the general scheme of Dr* Prieadey ia 
die same with that of Daniel Zuicker, a Prussian physician, a 
Sodnian of the seventeenth century; and that his arguments are 
in an essential points the same widi those of lliat writer or of 
Episcopius, who, ^^ though himself^" says Dr. Horsley, ^ noSoo 
^^ cintan, very indiscreedy concurred widi die Socimans of his 
^ time in maintainbg, that the opinion of ^ die mere humaDity 
" of Christ bad prevailed very general^ in die first ages." To 
these ailments, he says, an adequate reply has been made bf 
Bishop BulL He next notices a remark, widi which Diw 
Prieadey begins his work, that it may be blerred that d^ doc« 
trine of die mere humanity of Christ was die belief of the first 
ages, because it is the doctrine of scripture, as an instance oT 
reasoning in a circle. In what manner we shall hereafter ex* 
plain. He then proceeds to exunine die argument that Dv* 
Priesdey builds upon what he considers the siknce of St. 
Itdm, respectbg any heresy of the Ebtonites, when noticing 
that of die Gnostics. In quoting St. Jdm's Epiade Dr. 
Priesdey had, by an error of transcription or of the press, 
changed * fn' to ^op in the passage ^* Jesus Christ is oome m 
"^ die flesh,'^ reading it *^ Jesos Christ is come ^die fiesh," on 
which Horal^ has much to remark. Under this head, be in- 
ridentaDy introduces a passage from die Episde to die M^gne- 
sians, attributed to Ignatius, in proof of the eariy as cri prion 
of divinity to Christ. He next notices Dr. Priesdey's quota* 
tion from Alhanasius before mentioned. He then considef^ 
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the argument to be derived from the opinions of the Nararenea 
and Ebionites; and endeavours to prove that the Nazarenes 
were orthodox on the subject of the Trinity, and were not the 
aame persons with the Ebionites. He next observes upon Dr. 
Priestley's complaint of the unfairness of Eusebius, respecting 
the antiquity of the unitarian doctrine; and attempts to shew in 
support of that historian, that Theodotus (A. D. 190) was the 
first, who taught the proper unitarian doctrine, or at least the 
first, by whom the doctrine of Christ's mere humanity, in any 
tense, was taught at Rome* The remainder of the charge, ex- 
cepting the conclusion, is occupied in the examination of Dr. 
Priestley's account of the gradual corruption of Christianity 
from the influence of the doctrines of Platonism* In this part 
Dr. Horsley contends, that Dr. Priesdey has misunderstood a 
passage of Athenagoras quoted by him; and points out two 
passages from Theophilus, which he had mistranslated. These 
mistranslations Dr. Priestley acknowledged. 

In Dr. Horsley, the author of the History of the Corrup- 
tions found the most formidable of his opponents; not that 
he has written so much, or so laboriously as Jamieson, nor 
was he, it may be, much superior to the Monthly Reviewer 
in acuteness of mind, or in knowledge of his subjects; but 
as a controversial writer he had powers far before either. 
His style is arrogant and overbearing, more laboured, and 
at kast as insolent as that of Warburton, without however 
his force of mind, and his exuberance of learning. There 
is throughout his writings an imposing assurance of man^ 
Her, to which a weak mind may give way; and there are many, 
perhaps, unable themselves in the perplexity of the controversy, 
or in his occasional and it may sometimes seem studied obscu- 
rity, to perceive the strength of his arguments, who )*et re- 
ceive an impression of the goodness of that cause, the confidence 
of whose defender never seems to faulter. The learning, 
which it may appear that he sometimes borrowed for the occa- 
•ion, he alwajrs uses as if it had been long his own; aud sulv 
jects, with which it may be doubted whether he was vtry con- 
versant, he commonly treats with an air of familiar acquain*> 
tattle. He was however a man of various erudition, a mathe^ 
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xnadcian^ a writer on metaphysics, a classical scholar, and a 
theologian. As a mathematician, however, I do n(5t under* 
stand, that he holds a high rank; and as the editor and com- 
mentator of Newton, he is said to have left some things unao- 
complished, which might fairly have been expected from one, 
who undertook that office. Of metaphysical acumen he seems to 
have had but little. Of his classical learning he has left no spec- 
imens sufficient to enable us to form a judgment. As a theolo- 
gian, I do not find that his translation of Hosea has more than 
a moderate share of reputation, or that the translation of the 
whole Hebrew scriptures, which he is said to have left among 
his papers, is expected with much soUcitude« His posthumous 
sermons have been highly praised, particularly by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review; but in reading those, that were in thb 
review pointed oui for their excellence, together with some oth* 
ers, I have not been able to discover an high degree of merit, 
and was led to Suspect, that some other cause, beside the val- 
ue of the sermons, might have given occasion to this very fa* 
vourable criticism. His style, in these sermons, as well as in 
the present controversy, is stucUed, and generally with consid- 
enUe effect; sometimes however forming a contrast with the 
triteness of the idea, or the obviousness of the statement or ex- 
planation, about which it is employed. In the arts of contro- 
versy few have been better skilled than Dr. Horsley. Those 
errors of his opponent, which a more careless controversalist 
mig^t have passed over with a transient notice, he seizes, and 
drags to light, and holds in view, and having quitted them once 
returns to them again, till they swell under his hands to a por- 
tentous magnitude. When it was difi|cult to reply to the mat- 
ter of an argument,, he knew how to detect something in the 
form of its statement, which might afford opportunity for eva- 
sion at least, if not for triumph also. None could better im« 
prove an advantage, or assume in all circumstances an air of 
greater aturdiness and defiance. It Qiight hi^ve been difficuU 
for any one more frequently, or in more various ways than ha 
has done, to inculcate a sense of his own erudition, and of his 
contempt for the learning and abilities of his opponent, with re- 
spect to the matters in dispute. Besides all this, however. lf§ 

« 
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brought to the controversy more than common acquaintance 
with its different subjects, an unusual strength of style, and no 
contemptible powers of arguing, if not on abstract subjects, 
yet with regard to facts and historical questions. There are 
too, at least in his earlier publications against Dr. Priestley, oc- 
casional expressions of catholic feelings, and of respect for his 
opponent, (I by no means refer to a passage, the conclusion 
of his remarks upon Dr. Priesdey's Second Letter, which I have 
lately seen quoted as a specimen of these feelings,) virhich, if 
they contrast rather harshly with his general style, do yet give 
us a favorable impression of the character of their author. 

With regard to Dr. Priesdey, his style is perspic- 
uous and simple in an uncommon degree; for his ideas 
were clear, definite, and well arranged. He appears to 
have had a strong feeling of the truth, and of the impor- 
tance of what he maintained. He always composed vapidj- 
ly, and in this controversy there are generally «marks of haste 
in his style, and sometimes of carelessness. Subsequent to his 
third series, of letters to Dr. Horsley, in which he defends thp 
veracity of Orijgen against Dr. Horsley's attack, and ur^s 
him to reply, and on this subject at least bring the controversy 
to an issue, after an interval of about six months, long before 
Dr. Horsley made any answer. Dr. Priestley published his 
Letters to the Dean of Canterbury. In these letters he says; 
*^ had any person called upon me in this manner, he would have 
^^ had my reply (either vindicating myself or acknowledging^ 
*^ my inability to do it) in a week, or as soon as it had been 
^^ physically possible for it to be dispatched.^' In his prefkce 
to his first Reply to the Monthly Reviewer he says, ** But nay 
'^ object I hope is not reputation; (I write a great deal too much 
*^ for that;) but the careful investigation and the most effectual 
^^ propagation of truth; and for this purpose I am willing to lay 
^^ hold of every fair opportunity of bringing it again and agun 
" before the public." 

There were in Dr. Priestley's writings on the subject of 
this controversy errors with regard to facta, and in the citation 
of his authorities; but it is doubtful whether a smaller number 
iv^ould be found in any works of the same extent on similar sub- 
je'ets, if subjected to a scrutiny as repeated and severe as these 
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have been; one, to which very few writings have been exposed. 
^ I am well aware," he says in his preface to his first Letters 
to Dr« Horsley, ^ of the nature and force of that opposition 
^.and obloquy, to which I am exposing myself, in consequence 
*^ of writing my History of the Corruptions of Christianity^ the 
^ most valuable, I trust, of all my publications; and especially 
^ in consequence of the pains, that have been taken to magnify 
^and expose a few' inaccuracies, to which all works of a simi- 
^ lar nature have been and ever must be subject. But I have 
^ the fullest persuasion, that the real oversights in it are of the 
^ smallest magnitude, and do not at all affect any one position or 
** argument in my work, as I hope to satisfy all candid ju^es; 
^ and as to mere cavil and reproach, I thank God, I am well 
^ Mc to bear it." All the errors in his first edition of the 
History of the Corruptions, which he acknowledged to be such, 
he has corrected in die subsequent editions. Reasoning with- 
out any particular knowledge of this controversy, one would 
not conclude, that Dr. Priestley was in respect to facts, or the 
use of authorities, a careless writer. He has composed two 
works, his History of Electricity and that of Optics, in which 
he had occasion to consult a great number of authorides, and 
to adduce a great variety of facts, and the accuracy of these 
has not been made a question, nor their high value denied. 
Even in the work, which produced the present controversy, the 
History of the Corruptions, the Monthly Reviewer has not at- 
tempted to point out errors in any Part except the first. If it 
be saud, that in this First Part his judgment was perverted, and 
he was led into gross misrepresentations by the force of preju- 
dice and prepossession; it may be replied^ that few writers seem 
to have had more fairness of mind, and more openness to con- 
viction. If the direct charge of dishonesty be made, it may be 
said in answer, that this charge will not attach itself very read- 
ily to one, concerning whom tlie Monthly Reviewer* in the very 
attempt to insinuate something like it* confesses, that he ^^ hath 
^ long stood high, even in the opinion of his enemies, for integ- 
^ riQT of character;" and of whom Dr. Horsley in the bitterness of 
controversy^ with a liberality which does him honor, however in- 
Gonststent with what may be found in other passages of his writ- 
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ingSf uses the following language: '^ If I have anywhere express- 
** ed myself contemptuously, the contempt is not of you, but of 
** your argument upon a particular subject, upon which I truly 
" think you argue very weakly; and of your information upon a 
** point, in which I truly think you are ill informed. Thishin- 
" ders not, but that I raaj entertain the respect, which I pro- 
•* fess, for your learning in other subjects; for your abilities in 
*' all subjects in which you are learned; and a cordial esteem 
^ and affection for the virtues of your character, which I be* 
** UeVe to be great and amiable." I will produce in favor of 
Dr« Priestley^ one other testimony of a later writer, not less 
oppo|ed to his metaphysics, than those whom I have just quot- 
ed were to his theology. " How widely soever,'* says Profes- 
sor Stewart, in his Essays lately published, ^^ I may dissent 
** from most of his [Dr. Priesdey's] philosophical tenets, no- 
*^ body can be disposed to judge more favorably, than myself, 
^ of the motives from which he wrotc.'^* I quote this passage 
the more readily^ as it gives me an opportunity of producing at 
the same time, perhaps the highest living authority, in oppo- 
sition to the metaphysical opinions of Dr. Priestley. 

After having thus endeavoured to give a general view of the 
Mate of the controversy, and of the particular points in dispute; 
of the publications in which it is contained, and of some traits of 
character in the two principal persons engaged in it; I shall at 
present cmly proceed to notice particularly one objecdon to tho 
statements of Dr. Priestley, which if established may seem^ 
and perhaps not unreasonably, to supersede the necessity of any 
other^ and which in fact would, with regard to some of his 
statements, be decisive of their error* It js maintained, that so 
far from the doctrine of Christ^s divinity being an innovation 
of the times of Austin Martyr, that is, of the second century, 
passages, on the contrary, declarauve of this doctrine, are to 
be found in the writings of the apostolic Fatbers,t that is, of 

• P. 174, Atn«r. Ed. 

f There arc certain writings, attributed to persohfl considered to li«f« 

been e^n temporary with the apostles, which are caUed the works of the 

Apostolic Falhen: viz. an epistle attributed to Bamabas, the companion 

Hf Paul; some works attributed to Clemens Romanus, supposed to be the 

'Clement meatiooed PhiUiv. 3^ all whieti are now univcrsalljr ^OiUuderad 
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penoDS contemporary with the apostks themselves. The 
Monthly Reviewer, after observing that^ Dr. Priestley himsetf 
^ hath quoted more than once die Epistle to Barnabas, without 
"' dropping an hint that he suspected its au^enticity," and after 
affirming it to be ** undoubtedly of very high antiquity, whether 
^ written by Barnabas or not," proceeds to quote from it the 
fi^owing passage, as a ^^ plain declaration of the preexistence of 
^ Christ:" ^^ And on this account, the Lord himself was satis* 
^ fied to undergo punishments for the sake of our soub, not* 
*^ withstabdiDg his dominion over the whole earth; to whom God 
*^ said before the beginning of the world; ^ Let us make man 
^ after our own image and likeness.' '^ He gives likewise 
the following quotation from die Episde of Ignatius to the 
Epbesians: ^ There is one physician, who b to be consider* 
^^ ed in a double view^ as fleshly and as s{nritual| as made and 
"' not made, God incarnate, real life in death, begotten of Ma* 
^ ry and <^ God, in one respect liable to suffering and in anoth* 
^^ er incapable of it, even Jesus Christ our Lord." Dr. Hors* 
ky in his charge, cites the following passage from Clemens 
Romanus, in proof of the preexistent dignity of Christ: ^ The 
^ sceptre of the majesty of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
^ not in the pomp of pride and arrogance, although he had it 
^ in his power." He quotes also die foUowing passage from 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesianst ^ There is one 
**' God, who hath manifested himself through Jesus Christ hia 
** Son, who is his eternal Word, who came not forth from si* 
^ knee.'* This passage, he says, ^^ contains an evident asser* 
^ tion of the Divinity of the Sod of God. And this asser* 
^ tion being found in the writings of Ignatius, the familiar 
^ friend and companion of the Aposdes, who suflfored martyr* 
^ dom so early as the sixteenth year of the second century, and 
^ had been appointed to the bishopric of Andocb, full thirty 
^ years before, is an unanswerable refutation of our author's 

tporiotts, except one epistk to the CorinthiuiAi a work, callod *' The 
** Shepherd of Hecmat," containing the repreientstion of a Tision, attrih* 
Btcd to the Hermea, mentioned Romans xvL 14. Epistles, ascribed to Ign*- 
tiiis» Bishop of Antioch, supposed to have been written about A. D.lOTi 
or» according to some, A. t).166; and one Epistle to the Corinthians, Mf 
tribed to Polyettpy Wfat it Mid to have been the discipk of St Johib 
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' * confident assertions, * that we find nothing like divinity at- 
^ tributed to Jesus Christ before Justin Martyr;' and, ' that all 
•* the early fathers speak of Christ, as not having existed al- 
^ ways.*" With regard to Ignatius, Dr. Horsley likewise says 
in his Charge, *^ that he hardly ever mentions Christ widiout 
*^ introducing some explicit assertion of his Divinity, or with- 
^ out joining with the name of Christ some epithet in which it 
•• is implied." In the eighth of his first Letters to Dr. Priestley, 
he produces what he calls ^ a positive proof, that the divinity of 
•* our Lord was the belief of the very first Christians." This 
proof consists in passages from the Episde of Barnabas. ' Of 
this Episde he says to Dr. Priestley; *^ It is quoted, you 
^ know, by Clemens Alexandrinus, not to mention later writers, 
^ as the composition of Barnabas the Apostle. Take no alarm, 
^ Sir, I shall not claim a place for it in the canon. I shall not 
^ contend, that any Aposde was its author. I am well persuad- 

^ ed of the contrary." ** I suppose however that you 

*^ "M. allow, what all aHow, that the book is a production of the 
^ Apostolic age: in the fifth section of your History of the 
^ Doctrine of Atonement, you quote it among the writings of 
^ the Apostolic fathers. I think it fair to remind you of this 
^ ciftumstance, lest you should hastily advance a oontraty 
^ b^ion, when you find the testimony of this writer tum«- 
^ ed against you." The reasons, why Horsley does not consid* 
tt it the work of Barnabas, are from internal evidence, and are 
the same, which have been assigned by other writers.* They 
are its mean style, its strained allegories, and its weak and ab-^ 
surd reasonings. If however it be a writing of the aposttflic 
age, it is still a very important witness. The first passage 
quoted by Dr. Horsley, is the same, which had been previous- 
ly quoted by the Monthly Reviewer, and which we have already 
given. It is likewise to be found in Bishop Bull's Defeosio 
Fidei Nicsenae, Sect. 1. cap. ii. § 2. The next passage^ 
which is also given by Bishop Bull, (ubi sup.) is as follows. — 
^^ For if he had not come in the flesh, how could we mortals 
^ seeing him have been preserved; When they who behold the 
^^ sun, which is to perish, and is the work of his hands, are una- 
<* ble to look direcdy against its rays." Dr. Horsley refiers ta 
• See Marsh's Michadis, VoL iv. p. 3^ aeq. 
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Deut. xviii. 16* EzodL xxxiii. 20. ludgeavU 2S« andxiii* 
28* and proceeds: ^* Agaio-** if then the San of God, be- 
*^ ing Lord, and being to judge die quick and dead, auffe^* 
^ ed to the end that his wound mig^t make us alive; let ua ber 
^ lieve that the Son of God had no power to suffer, had it noifc 
^ been for us.' And again, * Meanwiuk thou hast (the whole 
^ doctrine) concerning the majesty of Christ; how all dtings 
^ were made for him and through him; to whom be honor^ 
^ power, and g^ory, now and forever.' He who penned thcat 
^ sentences was surely a devout believer in ourLord^s diviail]^ 
*^ It is neecfiess to observe, that he was a Christian; and almost 
M as needkss to observe, that he had been a Jew* For in tfaait 
^ age, mme but a person bred in Jud^m, could pcpseas dnt 
^ minute knowledge of the Jewish rites, which is displiqred in 
^ dus book. In the writer therefore of the Epbde of St^ 9af^ 
^ nabas, we have one instance of a Hebrew Christian of the 
^ Apostolic age, who believed in our Lord's divinii^."* 

To aD this Dr. Priesdey replies. First wilii regard to the 
quotation in Dr. Horsley's Charge from Clemens Bomanna, in 
which it is said, ^^ The sceptre of the majesty of God, our 
^ Lord Jesus Christ, came npt in the pomp of pride and aifo^ 
^ gance, although he had it in bis power*" ^ The phrase,* 
sag^sDr* Priestley, ^^ is easily explained, by Us entering on hts 
^ commission as a public teacher; when being invested wiA 
^ the power of working miracles, he never made any ostentar 
^ dotts display of it, or indeed exerted it for lus own. benefit in 
^ any reapect*"f The probability of thb inteipretation is de*' 
Died by Horsley, as not agreeing with the cont^Ltyand defend*- 
ed by Priestky, on the ground of its coincidence. ^ He came 
^ not," says Clemens, ^^ in the pomp of pride and arrogance, 

* As Dr. Priestley has not Erectly noticed this concluding obsenration^ 
it maybe remarked^ that Micbaelia has inferred, that Barnabas ^-as not the 
ivthor of this episUe, partly from the author's ignorance m etgaid to the He- 
hstw letters, (see Marsh's Michaelis, toL iv. p. 361.) ai4 that, Jonei^ the 
preceptor of Lardner, (himself a believer in the Trinity,) has produced va- 
rious arguments to show, that this epistle was not written by a Jew, but by s 
Gentile; particulariy from the constant opposition between the Jews and the 
Geatiies in the course of the work, and from the writer's aiwi^cmikiqg 
himself with the latter. (See Priefft. Hist &ar. 0pp. i, 98.) 

t First Letten to Horsley, LejU 1. 
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^ althottj^ he had it in his power; but in humility, as the HclLj 
^ Spirit spake concerning him." Clemens then, to shew what 
the Holy Spirit did speak concerning him, proceeds to cite some 
prophecies which ^' describe the Messiah's low condition," to 
use the words of Horsley himself, and according to Priestley, 
^ not the circumstances of his birth^ but only those of his pub- 
^ lie life and death; the principal of them being Is. liii, which 
^ he quotes almost at full length."* Horsley likewise men- 
tions Jerome's translation of the passage, which is in these 
words; ^ Sceptrum Dei, Dominus Josus Christus, non venit in 
^ jactantia superbise, cum possit omnia;" from which it appears, 
that he read umm^ wm^tm iuniftmtf *' although he had all thing's in 
^ his power,' instead of Muin^ ivfmftiHff ^ although he had it in his 
* power,' the present reading. It thus appears, according to Hors- 
ley, that the last clause was originally, ^^ an assertion of our 
/ ** Lord's omnipotence."t Dr. Priestley says in reply, that he 
considers ttiis reading of Jerome, as evidently favorable to his 
interpretation *of this passage; and that the phrase, ^^ having all 
** power," naturally alludes to the great power, of which Christ 
became possessed, after the descent of the Spirit of God upon 
him, at his baptism. ^ That is," says Horsley in reply, ^ to 
^ affirm that a person hath aU things in his power, is, in Dr. 
^ Priestley's apprehension of the term, to affirm that at a cer« 
^ tain time he had some things in his power."^ This is con« 
tained in one of the additional notes to Horsley's Collection of 
his Tracts, and was never noticed by Dr. Priestley. A great 
part of the felse criticism upon controverted passages, (and es- 
pecially upon controverted passages in the New Testament,) 
seems to arise from real ignorance of the use of language. In 
a vast majority of instances, in which the phrase ^^ all things" oc- 
curs without anyparticular limitation, if we except those in which 
it is used concerning God, it has not its literal meaning, nor any 
Signification of proper universality. It does for the most part 
mean ^ some things," and indeed ^ a very few things," com-* 
pared with what it may intend when most literally understood* 

* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 5. 
t Seeoad Letters to Horsley, Let 3. 
« L^tteri to Dr. Friestlej, Let 5. Additiotial Note, 
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Its signification is commonly limited by the reason of the thing, 
and the nature of the case, in which it is used. According to 
the mode of interpretation, which Dr. Horsley has adopted, it 
might be shewn, that the Corinthians were lords of the uni- 
verse, for St. Paul affirmed to them; " all things are yours;'** 
that St. Paul himself had the attribute of omnipotence confer- 
red upon him, for he ssLys; '^ I can do all things, through him, 
*^ that strengtheneth me;^'f that the Christians, whom St. John 
addressed, were omniscient, for he tells them; ^ ye know all 
•* things;"! and even stranger inferences might be made, for 
St. Paul says, that there were some, who believed that they 
might ^ eat all things.'*^ From the phrase, ^^ having all 
" power," nothing can be inferred concerning omnipotence, 
m the Being to whom it is applied. It may be, and it is, 
used in a great variety of senses, short of designing this at* 
tribute of God* Dr. Horsley makes another objection to Dr« 
Priesdey's interpretauon, which is founded on Jerome's Latin, 
and not on the supposed Greek, to which this must answer, and 
is of course of litde importance, as it is the opinion of Clemens 
Romanus and not of Jerome, which is in question; and there is 
00 dispute with regard to the faith of the latter, in the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. 

In the First Epistle of Clemens there occurs likewise, as is 
noticed by Dr. Priestley in his History of Early Opinions, the 
phrase trrnhftmrm mvrvy i. e* to> ^^ the sufferings of God:" ^^ but 
" this," says Dr. Priesdey, " is language so exceedingly shock* 
^ ing and imscriptural, that it is hardly possible to think that it 
** could be used by any writer so near to the time of the apos« 
^ des, arid Junius, who was far from having my objections to 
^' it, was of the opinion, that the whole passage was much cor<» 
^ rupted^ and that instead of wmhiftmrm mvt^^ i* e. Iw, we ought to 
^ read, ftM§fifi»T» «vtwy.*'|] To this Jamieson replies, that the 
language ** may be shocking to Dr. Priestley, who does not be» 
^ lieve that God purchased the church with his own blood. But 

• 1 Cop. ui. 21. t ^^^ »^- ^3. 

# 1 John ii. 90. $ Rosa. ziv. % 
I Hist Ear. 0pp. B. i. c ]• 
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*^ this win not prove that Glemens would have been shocked at 
" such language."* The spuriousness of the passage, to which 
Jamieson thus appeals, is now, I suppose, pretty generally con* 
ceded. He adds, following Grabe, (Additions to Bull's Defence, 
ch. iii. $ 3.) to whom he appeals, that the conjecture of Junius is- 
supported by no manuscript, and is Improbable, because, as be 
says has been obsei*ved by Grabe [ubi sup.], " there are scarcely 
•* two letters, which differ more in the best MSS. than n and M.'* 
For the last assertion I have not been able to find the authority 
of Grabe as referred to, and it is itself obviously incorrect* The 
assertion that the reading is supported by no MS. is true; yet 
perhaps there is something of unfairness, in a statement, which 
seems to imply the existence of a number of MSS. of the Epis-i 
tie, when in fact there is only one extant, that connected with 
the Alexandrine MS. of the scriptures. Jamieson however 
was very probably ignorant of this fact, and merely followed 
what he found in Grabe respecting the want of manuscript aa-> 
thority. 

With regard to the quotations from Ignatius, Dr. Priesdey 
replies first to the Monthly Reviewer: ^^ As to the episdes of 
^^ Ignatius, I consider them all, the kss as well as the g-reater^f 
^ as being either wholly spurious, or so corrupted as not to be 
^ quoted with safety; and I am far from being original or sin- 
^^ gular in this bpinion.'' He then gives the opinion of Dr« 
Lardner, who thinks the smaller episdes in the main genuine, 
but that they may have been interpolated by the Arians, or the 
orthodox, or both. After this he proceeds, ^^ Salmasius, Blon- 
^^ del, and Daill£, oxt decided that all the episdes are spurious; 
^^ and Le Sueur, after givmg an account of the whole matter, 

* Jamieson Vind. B« v« Cb 1. 

f Besides some Epntles attributed to Igpnatiusy which may be put 
out of TieWf as being universally considered spurious^ there aie seven oth-^ 
en. which exist in two diiTerent forms, the greater and the less, of which 
the latter is either an abridgement of the former, or the former an inter- 
polated edition of the latter. It is the authenticity of the lesser epistles, 
which is contended for by Pearson, and in general by those, who receive 
as authentic any works atti'ibuted to Ignatius. These lesser epistles ai« 
orthodox, the larger favor the Arian doctrine. Whiston, who was prob- 
ably prejudiced in their favor by this circumstance, maintained that the 
larger were the time Gopiei. 
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<* says, that tfie last of them, viz. Mr. DailU, has clearly prov* 
^ ed that the first, or smaller collection of Ignatius' Epistles^ 
*• was forged about the beginning of the fourth century, or two 

* hundred years after the death of Ignatius, and that the sec* 

* ond, or larger collection, was made at the beginning of the 
•* sixth century.'** To this the Monthly Reviewer made no 
reply except declining to enter into any controversy, respecting 
the genumeness of these Episdes, and clsuming the weight of 
authority, among the learned, in their favor."f 

To Dn Horsley, Dr. Priestley gave a similar answer.^ He 
allows that what Dr. Horsley says, concerning Ignatius' hard* 
ly ever introducing the name of Christy without some mention 
of his divinity, " is very true, according to our present copies 

* of Ignatius' epistles. But,'* he adds, ** you must know that 
** the genuineness of them is not only very much doubted; but 

* generally given up by the learned, and it was not perfectly in»- 
^ genuous in you to conceal this circumstance; First prove 
** those epistles, as we now have them, to be the genuine writ- 
^ ings of Ignadus, and then make all the use of them that you 
**can.''^ 

To this Dr. Horsley replies; ** Sir, if the genuineness of 
" these episdes be generally given up by the learned, my igno- 
** I'ance, not my ingenuity^ is to be blamed, that I cited them 
** as genuine. I indeed knew nothing of this general giving 
** up.*' He then gives an account of the seven episdes of Ig- 
nadus, which I have before mentioned in a note, and says; 
** with a majority of the learned these seven episdes are receiv 
^ ed as authentic; and the shorter edition is supposed to ex- 
^ hibit the genuine text. This at least was the opinion of Isaac 
** Vossius, Usher, Hammond, Pctavius, Grotius, Pearson^ 
** Bull, Cave, Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, Dupin> Tillemont, Le 
^ Clerc.$ On the other side stand no names to be compared 
^ with these, except the three of Saimasius, Blondel, and Dal* 
*^ laeus." Mosheim, he observes, holds a middle opinioui 

* Reply to the Monthly Review for Jiine» pp. 35, 36. 
t Review, Vol. Iziz. p. 340. 

# First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 1. 

} To these wthorities he adds in a iK)8t8cri^ FsWpiat. 
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blinking the question of preference between the two editioQB 
undecided; that whichever be preferred, the suspicion of inter- 
polation and corruption cannot be entirely removed; that these 
epistles are, however, of great antiquity, and that it is highly 
credible, that they are not altogether forgeries, and that their 
authenticity would never have beefi called in question, if the 
Presbyterian divines* had not wished to evade the arguments 
drawn from them, in favor of episcopacy. Dr« Horsiey thea 
quotes the opinion of Lardner, in these wordsi ^* After sug* 
*^ gesting,*' according to Dr. Horsley, " in no very confident 
^^ language, that ^ even the smaller epistles may have been tam- 
^ pered with by the Arians, or the orthodox, or both;' he adda» 
*^ * I do not affirm, that there are in them any considerable 
^ corruptions or alterations.' If no considerable coirupdons 
** or alterations," observes Dr. Horsley, ** certainly none rea- 
^^ pecting a point of such importance as the original nature of 
*^ Christ."! ** This," says Dr. Priestley in reply, " is curious 
^ indeed. What then could Dr. Lardner mean by these epia* 
^' des having been tampered with by the Arians^ the Orthodox^ 
«^ or both? If they interpolated them at all, it would certaiidy 
^^ be to introduce into them passages favorable to their opin- 
^ ions concerning the divinity or preexistence of Christ. How 
^ would it be worth their while, as Arians or Orthodox^ to in- 
^' terpolate them for any other purpose? If a farmer, hearing 
^ of some depredation on his property, committed by foxes^ 
** should say, my corn may have been plundered, but as the 
^ mischief has been done hyfoxes^ my geese and my pouUry 
^* are safe; what would be said of his reasoning? Yet of die 
^ same nature is yox\r% in this case. 

*^ These foxes have not refrained from their prey," adds Dr« 
Priestley, '^ in more sacred inclosures than those of Ignatius* 
^ — ^ir Isaac NeWton, among others, hf» cleaHy proved that die 
^ orthodox, as they are commonly called, have, in this way, tam^^ 
^ pered with the New Testament itself; having made interpola** 
^ tions favorable to the doctrine of the trini^r; especially the 

* See a fine argument against the entire genuineness of these epl8t)e9| 
ja CampbcU's Lect. £<% Hist L. vi. 

f Letters to Priestleyy Let^^^ 
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*^ famoiis paaeage concenuiig the three that bear record in 
** heaotn^ in the first epistle of John. This I should imagine^ 
"yoa yourself will acknowledge; and can you think they 
^ would spare the episdes of Ignatius, which were much more 
•* in their power ?"* 

He next quotes Jordn, as suspectbg alterations in the short* 
er epifldes, and observes; ^^ For my own part I scruple not to 
*^ say, diat there never were more evident marks of interpola* 
^ tkm in any writings, than are to be found in these genuine 
^ epistles, as they are called, of .Ignatius, though I am willing 
^ to allow, on reconsidering them, that, exclusive of manifest 
^ interpolations, there may be a ground work of antiquity in 
^ them."* Dr. Horsley, immediately after the quotation last 
given from him, adds, ^ I will, therefore, still appeal to these 
^ epistles, as sufficiently sincere, to be decisive of the point in 
^ dispute* Nor shall 1 think myself obliged to go into the 
^ proof of their authenticity, till you have given a satisfactoiy 
^ reply to every part of Bishop Pear9on's elaborate defence: a 
*^ work, which I suspect you have not yet looked through^* 
^ .And 1 sir," says Dr. PriesUey, ^^ shall save myself that trou* 
^ ble, uU yt>u shall have replied to every part of Larrofue*€ an* 
^ twer to this uuorA of Pearson^ a work, which I suspect you 
^^ have not looAed into»^^* 

The principal reply of Dr. Priesdey, respecting the quota* 
tions from the Epistle of Barnabas, is of the same kind as res- 
pecting those of Ignatius. ^ It is almost certainly spurious 
^ and unquestionably interpolated, beside (hat the time, when 
^ it was wiitteo, cannot be ascertained*"! A similar reply is 
likewise made respecting any quotations, that might be adduce 
ed from the shepherd of Hermas* We are ignorant of the 
troe writer, and of the age of the composition. In his opinion 
coocetning the spuriousness of the epistle of Barnabas, Dr. 
Priestley seems gradually to have been confirmed, for, in his 
first reply to die Monthly Revifswer, he says, ^^ It is true that 
^ I have quoted the episde of Barnabas without saying any 
^' thing about its authority. In reality, I do not know wb4( to 

^ Seeond Letten to Hordey, Let. % 
t 9iiitarSar.0pp.B.lc.)* 
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^ think of it, and my cridc must know thst the genuineness of 
^^ it has been nrnch disputed*"* 

lliis then is the ground, which Dr. Priesdey has tdcen, 
with regaixl to the writings of the apostolic fathers, as they are 
called. He endeavours to answer, pardcularly, any arguments 
drawn from the episde of Clemens, the genuineness of which 
he acknowledges; but in respect to the other writings attribute 
ed to the apostolic age, which are quoted in this controversy, 
he contends, that many of them ai^ spurious, that the age of 
these is uncertain, and that those, which perhaps are not altD« 
gether spurious, together with the epbtle of Barnabas, which 
probably is so, are manifesdy interpolated, and this, in respect 
to th^ very doctrine in controversy; ai^d therefore, that any 
jirguments drawn from them, respecting the points in dispute, 
are entirely without value. 

This opinion of the spuriousness, and corrupt state of these 
writings, probably prevails even more generally among the 
learned at the present day, than it did at the time of Dr. Priest- 
ley's writing, and has even extended itself to the first epistle of 
Clemens, which Dr. Priestley considered genuine. I shall 
quote, on this subject, the opinion of the very learned commen- 
tator on Michaelis, who will hardly be suspected of having any 
prejudices in favor of the opinions of Dr. Priestley, or those 
of the pre8b]rterian divines; and likewise, what is said by Sem- 
ler, to whom he refers. ** Not only the adversaries," says 
Herbert Marsh, ^ but also the friends of Christianity have 
M suspected the authenticity of the writings ascribed to the 
^ apostolic fathers, notwithstanding die immense erudition 
«^ bestowed on them by Cotelier, Usher, Pearson, Le Clerc, and 
^ others at the end of the last, and beginning of die present 
^ century. Lardner has clearly shewn that all the works of 
^ Clement are spurious, except his fint episde to the Corintiii* 
^ ans; but even that is suspected by our audior, [Michaelis;] and 
^ Dr. Sender, who has made a more particular study of ecde« 
^ siastical history perhaps than any man that ever Uved, doubts 
^ the authenticity of idl the writings ascribed to die apostolic 
"^ fathers. See Semleri Hist* £cd(es» seleMt cl^ta, Tom* !• 

• Repl7, page Sa 
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^ p* d5* Commenurii Historic! de andquo Christi^norum 
^ statu^ Tom* L p* 39, 40. and his Novae Observationes qm*« 
^ bus studiosius illustrantur podora capita hist* et rel. Christ« 
^ usqua ad Conatandnum, p* 15, 24, 40* This at least is cer* 
^ tain, that passages are found in these writings, which from 
^ die nature of the subjects coidd not have existed in the first 
^ centuiy, and if they prove not the whole to be spurious, they 
^ prove at least, that these writings have been so interpolated^ 
** as to make it di£Elcult to distinguish what is genuine from 
" what is false** 

Of the Novse Observadones of Sender we have never seep a 
oopy^ and doubt whether one is to be found in our country^ 
The following is the passage above referred to in the Com. de 
andq* Christ, stat* with its transladon* 

^' Prseter istas scripdones, quarum ignorantur auctores, no* 
^ mina certe illorum prodi numquam solebant, recensentur et 
"' alii scriptores e christianis, quos olim plerosque omnes hu« 
^ ic aeculo primo atque secundo ineunti assignabant. Ckmens 
^ aliquis, qnem romanwn postea dizcrunt, vt ab JJexandrino 
^ iOo seriori facilius distingueretur; ei 2 epistolas ad Corintht^ 
^ M tribuunt graecas, sicut Syri edam 2 ferebant, quas primus 
^ edidit Wetsienius* £ graecis primam plerique tenent quasi 
^^ingenuam; nos vtramque graecam syrasque abiicimus, vt 
*^ fictas* E iusdem dementis nomine Cananes Apostolorum nu-* 
^^ mtro 85* Constitutianes Apostolorum libri 8« Recogrntiones 
^ Clemends, et HomiRas sufTecerunt moleste sedula studia ho- 
^ minum, seculo 1* et 2* quod dubitare nequit, posteriorum; 
^ Ak:fandrt4t videntur primum lucem vidisse illae scripdones; 
«« auctori non vni tribuendae, qui partimpotestatem clericorum, 
^ et eztemae religionis auctoritatem commendatum iuerunt, 
*^ pardm Petri studiosis placere voluemnt* £ recentioribus 
^ Whi9tcnus istas scripdones omnes magno conatu diuinitatis 
^ hcKiore ai^ere studuit. Aliud ladni^ similiter originis no-^ 
^^ men, ^natiusy Jntiochiae ep. inter apostolicos patres, vt so- 
^ lent, licet incerd et dubii scriptores, qominari, superest; cu- 
^^ ills plurea epistolas graecas plerique in magno hooore hdhe^ 

' lf!cbaelb>noteto Vd.i.«. d.i.^ 
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*^ bant; dissentiunt alii, vtrum septem illae in itinere Romano, 
^ si placet, sub aa 116, scriptae, copiosiores, an breuiores, sint 
^ omnino genuinae; magna enim est recensionum diuersxtas; 
** nos omnes, etiam illam ad Polycarpum^ reiicimus, quia iictae 
*^ sunt et varie interpolatae, satis inuenusti etiam et puerilis fe- 
^ re argumenti* Secundum etiam seculum fere medium atti- 
*' ^sse narratur Polycarpusy Sm3niiensis ep. cuius ad Phttippen* 
** see fertur epistola; incertae et haec est fidei; Barnahae au* 
^ tern, nempe qui Pauli comes fuerit, si fabulae credimus,e]Ms- 
^ tolam graecam olim amabant, vt Hermae illos tres libros fa» 
^ naticos; (seculi secimdi sunt,) isti omnes libelU in corpore 
*' Cotekrti illo et Clerict saus grandi halnsntur, eruditorum vi* 
^ rorum variis studiis illustrati. Latinae antiquae ilioruoa 
^* trarulationes ecclesiastico stilo recte intelligendo vtiles sunt; 
^ ceterum 'pleraque omnia videntur Akxandrtnis deberi horoi- 
*^ nibus, qui parum graue et dignum esse statuerunt, nomina 
*^ tanta celebrari, scripta* autem nulla hos auctores posteritati 
^* praeceptores transmittere* De auctorum ingenio et pectoris 
** mediocri indole ex his scriptionibus iudicare licet, quibua, 
^ audeo dicere, nihil quicquam decoris aut honoris ad Chris- 
^ tianismum accessit, multum potius damni succreuit." 

^Besides those writings,",say8Semler,^^ whose authors are ua« 
known, their names never having been transmitted, other Chris- 
tian writers are enumerated, almost all of whom were formerly 
supposed to belong to the first century, or to the beginning of die 
second* Such as Clemens, (called Clemens Romanus, that he 
might be distinguished from Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived 
after him,) to whom two episdes to the Corinthians, in Greek, 
are attributed, and two, also, in Syriac; which latter were first 
published by Wetstein^ The first of the Greek episdes is gen- 
erally considered genuine, but we reject them all, both Greek 
and S3rriac, as spurious* The officious labours of some pen^ 
sons, who, there can be no doubt, lived later than the first or 
second century, have produced, in the name of the same Cle- 
mens, the Apostolic Canons, eighty-five in number; the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, of which there are eight books; the Recog* 
nitions and die Homilies of Clemens. These writings seem to 
have first appeared at Alexandria. They are not to be viewed as 
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the work oFour author, their design being, patllfi to support 
die power of the clergy, and the authority of the church, and 
paitly, to please the admirers of Peter. Whiston is distinguish- 
ed among the modems, for his great exertions, to obtain for 
these writuigs the rank of sacred books. Another name, like- 
wise of Latin derivation, is to be mentioned among the apos- 
tolic fathers, as they are called, though it is very doubtful who 
these writers were, which is, Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, whose 
numerous Greek episdes were by many held in high estima- 
tion. It is a question with others, whether, of the seven epis^ 
ties which were written on his journey to Rome^ perhaps in 
die year 116, the larger or the shorter edition is to be consid** 
ered entirely genuine; for there is a great difference in the edi** 
tions. We reject them all, even that tQ Polycarp: for they are 
forgeries, and interpolated in various ways, and their subjects 
are mean, and almost childish. An epistle to the Philipian^ 
is attributed to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who is said to have 
lived to the middle of the second century. The authority of 
diis also is doubtful. An epistle of Barnabas, (that Barnabas, 
mdeed, who was the companion of St. Paul, if the $toiy be cred- 
ible,) was formerly much esteemed, as were the three fanatical 
books of Hermas. These belong to the second century. AU 
these works may be found in the extensive collection, made by 
Cotelerius and Le Clerc, illustrated by various labors of learn- 
ed men. Their ancient Latin translation^ are of u^e in throwing 
light upon the ecclesiastical style of writing. We are probably 
indebted for mostoftheni to ^ome persons of Alexandria, who 
dioug^t it not proper that men, whose names were so much 
celebrated, should have left no writings, for the instruction of 
posterity. A judgment may be formed of the capacity, and 
moderate ability of the authors from these works, from which, 
I dare affirm, Christianity has derived neither honor nor credit; 
but, on the contrary, has received much injury." 

In Semler*s Selecta Capita, which is an earlier publicadon, 
than that from which I have quoted, there is nothing of impor- 
tance relating to the writings in controversy, that is not repeats 
ed m fab litter work. 

8 
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Such then seems to be the opinion of the learned^ respecUng 
one of the principal points in controversy between Dr. Priest- 
ley and his opponents. 

fTo be continu€d.J 



[For the following' translation we are indebted to a gentleman, ffom whose 
friendship and whose various leaming* we hope for other &\'or8. It is 
^^ taken firom a publication of £iclipm*s well known, at least lij' name, to 

the ieamed. Its Gennan title is fiven below^ and may be thus translated; 
** The Universal Library of Biblical Literature." It is a periodical pub« 
lication, contaimi\g writing relating to tlieoiogical subjects. We sup- 
pose the lives of few men will be more interesting to the theological 
student, tlian that of Semler. Tlie biography is probaMy wrHten by 
A Eicl^m himself. EtLI 

BIOGRAPHY OF J. S. SEMLER : 

Trawlatedfrom the 9riginal^ in EkhhortCs Allgemetne Bib» 

liothek der Biblischen Litteratur. Band. $• The'ih !• 

Leipzig^ 1793. 

John Solomon Semler: 

Bom 18th December^ 1735, died 14th March, 1791. 

X O the rare moral and literary phenomena of the pres« 
cot centun^ now drawing to a close, belongs, without dis- 
pute, the celebrated Doctor Semler, whose loss our litera- 
ture has recendy been called to deplore. What was theolo- 
gy in Germany when he took it in charge from the hands of 
Baumgarten?"*^ And what has it now become through that kind 
of care, which he first took, and in which others followed him? 
A full quarter of a century he was employed in disrobing this 
science of the old and squalid garments, which Platonists and 
scholastics had thrown about her, and in bringing her back, 
renovated and endowed with new charms, to a reconciliatioii 
with her sister, philosophy, who had threatened wholly to reject 
her* From the time of these His first efforts, his German con- 
temporaries were not indifferent to his claims. They were di- 

* [Sigiflmimd Jacob Baumgarten. He was professor of theology at 
Halle; he was bom 1706« he died 1757"; leaving numeroas writings «o the* 
olog^Qsl subjects, and many translations of French and English worica in- 
to German. EdJ] 
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vided into parties on his account, which admired or despised, 
which praised or blamed him; but on whichsoever side they 
enlisted, they all agreed in acknowledging that his character 
was irreproachable* 

At length, however, the direcdon of his own mind and the 
voice of his contemporaries concerning him, were suddenly 
dianged. From the way, in which he had so long indefatiga* 
bly proceeded, he unexpectedly returned; and destroyed with 
his own hands the fabric, which he had erected with great ex« 
ertions, and to which he had dedicated the full strength of his 
best years. All were now dissatisfied with him. They, who 
had formeriy admired him for his supposed deserts, became 
his opposers, and his former opposers remained as be* 
fore, averse irom him and every thing he did. He lost all 
public approbation: and the last twelve years of his life were 
passed in sorrow and rogret, that after so many years of exer.^ 
tion, he had oudived himself. After being for a time morally 
dead, die news of his actual decease was at length received 
with coldness and indifference. 

It is a question whether posterity will reverence his great 
' name more than his contemporaries have done. The writings 
of the most distinguished period of his life do indeed shed 
great light upon theology, and richly reward a diligent exami- 
nation. But, because they were by turns blamed and praised, 
admired and calumniated, many of his contemporaries, for the 
sake of their reputation, used them only in silence; and thus 
his sentiments, without passing under his name, imperceptibly 
obtained circulation among our theologians. Still his writings 
are read only by a few; for it is a difficult task, on account of 
the total want of a regular, pleasant, and properly arranged 
s^le and manner, to become possessed of their contents. In 
short, none will give them a thorough perusal, but the most 
curious among the literati; because almost every thing that 
they contain of what Is good, novel, great, or bold, is more ea- 
sily found, and more amply^ and perfectly expressed, in the 
works of other theologians. Semler, notwithstanding all his 
unwearied diKgence in dieological pursuits, and his great in- 
fluence upon the opinions of the last half century, and his be* 
ing wordiy on these accounts to be held in continual and grate- 
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fill remembrance by posterity, is in great danger of being whol^ 
ly forgotten by the next generation, and of being robbcKl 
of what is peculiarly his own, from its circulating under 
other names* Such is the high-pri;&ed immortality of a name I 

His sad destiny^ which threatens the great name of Sem^ 
ler, It is not perhaps in my power to avert: yet still I venture 
to write something concerning him. If it be read only by 
few, and by these few soon be forgotten, still I shall enjoy the 
consciousness of having offered a tribute due to his memor7» 
And should the account of this great reformer of theology falL 
into the hands of a generous youth, it may perhaps kindle the 
sparks of his noble spirit to such a flame, as shall give new 
light aud warmth to future theologians. 

He has written his own life to the time when his greater 
activity commenced, with true fidelity. It explains however 
but imperfectly the sources of his literary character. 

In consequence of a country education in the house of his 
father, an ecclesiastic of very limited pecuniary circumstances, 
in his native town, Saalfield, he was accustomed to a simple 
mode of life, and to what is of the first necessity to speculative 
scholars^ temperance. His wishes kept within moderate boimds 
during the whole period of his life, and he was never occupied 
in those extravagant projects, which lead only to dissadsfac* 
tion with one's self and situation, and interrupt those bold 
literary undertakings, which without natural cheerfulness can« 
not be prosecuted with success. The curiosity, with which na- 
ture had richly endowed him, was in his early years directed 
to the ancient classics. The most common of these were at 
diat time almost the only books, to be found in the small libra- 
ry of an ecclesiastic, and in a town where there was no public 
oollection; for it was not then as now, that all classes in the 
cultivated parts of Germany were readers, and that the book- 
stores were filled widi innumerable journals. The study of 
the classics led him to a manly course of reading, and thence 
to a right estimate of what was worth acquiring; to which the 
effeminate scholars of our times can never conduct a youth* 
But it may be questioned whether from an extreme love of 
reading he did not read too much, without ^ice and dixec^ 
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lioa^and without ascertaining whether the ancient author were 
adapted to hia age. Thus passed his school-years in reading 
without a director in hb course; by which indeed he acquired 
dexterity in catching the general meaning of a writer, but 
was not accustomed to exactness of interpretation, to labcHioua 
examination of readings, and to that nice judgment, concerning 
the beauties and deft:cts in ancient authors, necessary for 
the forming of his taste. The dexterity, that I have mention- 
ed, in which he left scholars of his standing far behind him^ 
and which could not be observed without praise, did not su« 
persede the necessity of skilful direction, to enable him to ob- 
tain these other qualifications; but his ambition was not direct** 
ed to these objects. He thought facility and expedition in ex* 
pressing his thoughts by writing, a greater perfection, than in-* 
dustrious care to place them methodically, and to express them 
with exactness and propriety. After pursuing his literary la- 
bors in conformi^ to this opinion, he fixed a habit, which be- 
came a second nature, and was so interwoven with his whole 
being, that it remained to the end of his life a distinguished 
part of his literary character. 

Before he left school, he was in danger of being wholly 
disordered and impaired in his spirit and intellect. The prin- 
cipal persons of his native town were seized with a religious 
phrenzy. His father, who had great simplicity of character, 
withstood this malady till he was overpowered by the extrem- 
ity of his situation. The son withstood it still longer; for one 
of hb quick and penetrating mind vras no subject for the infec- 
tion. But at length compelled by respect for his father, he also 
fell into the same disorder. 

In this state he went to the Orphan-house* at Halle, where 

* [This OrphAn-liouie was an inttitatioOy which had for iti immHiate 
object, the maintenance and education of orphans, of both sexes; but itt 
advantages were extended to mau)r others. It is commonly called the Or- 
phan-hotiae of Haile, but it is in GUuche. a town adjoining the city. It 
was founded in 1694, by Professor Augustus Herman Franke, and was one 
of the most useM and noble establishments in the Prussiait domfnions. It 
was formerly much celebrated, and was resorted to ftom all parts of Su* 
rope. Several schools, and two charitaUe institutions, a nunnery and aa 
sHsshotftcforiridgwij wwe coppccted with itt The whole wasi 
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he might have easily become incurable; for the air was so epi* 
demic, that as in his own case, even sound spirits suddenly be* 
came diseased. Still nature had imparted to him something 
that strongly opposed this evil; and its power was strengthened 
at this time by his old friends, the Grecian and Roman authors. 
By accident he met with some of them, which he had never 
read, and with certain critical and philological works, which 
were new to him; his insatiable thirst for reading returned 
again, and prevented him from devoting so much of his time 
as he had heretofore done to religious concerns* His good for- 
tune conducted him to the universally celebrated school of 
Baumgarten; whose dry theology, with its cold and chilling 
subtleties, counteracted the heat, that had been generated in 
the soul of Semler, and he recovered. 

When the disease after a few years wholly disappeared, the 
energy of his mind seemed in no degree to be impaired, but 
thb period rather served for a dme of rest, and the acquisitioa 
of new strength, by which he pressed forward with increas* 
ed vigor. Baumgarten was the great pattern whom Seoir 
ler boldly emulated, and the former was the tutelar genius of 
his scholar whom he never abandoned during his life. He 
took him into his own house for a companion, guided and di-* 
rected him by his counsel and conduct, by his conversation and 
example, in his private and public studies, and through all the 
labyrinths of theology. He gave him free access to his great 
and valuable library, and Semter, with his insatiable diirst for 
reading, revelled at the literary table so richly furnished. 

From this time he was as full of literary undertakings, as 
he had been before, during the time when he was in want of 
books, of literary projects, which often epgrossed his whole 
soul. He formed the gigantic design of 'yniting in one whole, 
all the Greek scholia and Lexicons, the etymological works, 
Hesychius, Suidas, &c. He began widi zeal to bring them to- 

jurisdictlon of tlie University at Halle. Such was formeiiy the state of the 
Orphan-houses what its present condition is, the situation of Europe ren- 
ders doubtful. The University at Halle was foundecl in 1694, by Frede- 
ric the first. Elector of Sasony, being formed from a military school, and 
has smce been in high repute. Ed^ 
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gether; but had not proceeded through the first ledcr of tho 
alphabet before he trembled at the vasmess of his design, and 
laid it aside as impracticaUe* But he derived no small advan* 
uges from his plan, which had contributed to extend his knovis 
edge, by the preparatory means he was obliged to provide fo^ 
executing such a labor* Since he now found so rich a libraiiy 
open to his curiosity, he entered upon the examinadon of a 
great variety of subjects. If he heard of any literary undertak- 
bg of any of the scholars at Halle, he immediately collected fn» 
Baumgarten's library whatever could be of service in the worlu 
and surprised die writer with his contributions so laborioualx 
acquired, and so prompdy bestowed; for he was convinced tbm 
thb was the best method of recommending himself to others^ 

This activity, which excited great hopes concerning bim» 
early procured him a place among the authors of our country} 
first durough Baumgarten, who brought his darling disciple be* 
fore the public, and afterwards through the Velebraled Schwart?^ 
91 Altdorff. Both resigned to htm their smaOer literary en-* 
gagementa, particularly the correcting of the Univer9al History^ 
which, because it then circulated under the name of Baumgniv 
ten, a name every where honored, quickly brought Sender in? 
to notice* This gave him an opportunity to bring his Mi^ 
cdlanete Lectionea^^plsan critical remarks upon the ancient 
classics— 4o Nuremburg for publication, and opened the way 
to a professorship, at no distant time, in the university at Alt*- 
dorff. Guided by the patrons already mentioned, at the end 
of bis course at the univcrsi^, he engaged in labors the most 
various in their kinds almost at the same time. Between 1748 
sod 1749 he published a letter to Heumann concerning his un* 
successful emendations of Livy; a treatise upon the correspon- 
dence of romances wiiR^he legends; an essay towards the coTf* 
rectiiig of faults in the German Bay ley; and a translation of tlup 
Isb and Osiris of Plutarch. He wrote at the same time m 
treatise upon the Egyptian dynasties, accordiug to Manetho^ 
Eratosthenes and Gregorius Syncellus, which afterward, ap- 
peared in the Universal History; and several pieces in Latin, 
which were printed—//* Symbolis Litterariis Bremensibujs^ 
iHiceUaneis Upsiensibus — Actis Soctetatis Latincc yencn-- 



tUf he ftdded, widiout being called upon, cridcal remarks 
to a German edition of the Livonian Chronicle; he col- 
lected out of Martene, Durand, aod Petz, materials concerning 
the histoxy of Lent; and completed for a German edition of 
die Symbolic book of the Lutheran church, a collation of the 
old edittons, in company with the inspector of the seminary* 
In fine, he engaged in a dispute with Whiston. 

With so many jproofs of his literary diligence, with such 
richness of historical and philological and literary knowledge^ 
and with a name that authorized the greatest expectations, Sem- 
ler concluded his year at the university. And what was re* 
markable in his writings at this period, his whole character as 
an author was exhibited in all its particulars, except in that en* 
lightened and independent manner of thinking in theology, 
which characterized him afterward. He manifests in these 
works of his youth, if one survey them attentively, a genius 
pressing forward wiin haste, and checked by no obstacles; which, 
if possible, would g^rasp every species of learning; the quali- 
ties of a rash author, who, patient and diligent to an extreme, 
yet not sufficiendy methodical, does not thoroughly investigate 
any one fixed object; who, unconcerned about minute things, 
would take a vast and comprehensive view of the whole, and 
grasp and pursue ideas too great for common minds, regard- 
leas of the hatred and envy of the mob of scholars. He deems 
to have ranged in haste through the whole field of literature, to 
have collected here and there whatever he met with, which was 
excellent and to his purpose, without any particular and pain* 
fill exertion. He knew where to find treasures, which no one 
suspected, without very diligent search; for he had taken such 
a general view of literary ground, that he knew where the rich- 
est metals lay. He was one, of whom others would gladly learn, 
. according to what rules he discovered the precious veins of 
pure gold. He sdready evinced an uncommon richness of 
thought, a quick perception of truth, and a rare talent for new 
discoveries: but on the other hand, he betrayed the marks of 
a disposition to hasty criticism, from which, without a total 
change in his literary character, nothing could be expected but 
imperfect productions; and shewed a mind of such a cast, that 
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k mig^t indeed be supposed, he would break many new paths, 
bat would make none smooth and pleasant; that he woiild strike 
out many happy thoughts, but would rarely present any one 
sufficiendy clear, definite, imd correct. In short, the school. 
from which he came, and the unlimited admiration of Baumgar- 
ten's erudidon, promised to make him a very learned theolo- 
gian, but not a very enlightened one- 
According to our present conceptions of an eiJightened 
theologian, it does not appear either that Halle was the proper* 
university, or that Baumgarten was the most suitable instruc- 
tor for the formadon of such a character* Halle was the seat 
of a religious phrcnzy, where all theolo^cal literature, found* 
ed in philology, history, and philosophy, was publicly condemn- 
ed; and if Baumgarten had preserved himself from these 4>re- 
possessicms, still he did not possess that extensive learning, 
which is necessary to form an enlightened and complete theo- 
logian. He attempted by means of history and philosophy to 
throw light upon theological subjects; but wholly neglecdog 
philology and cridcism, and unacquainted with the best sourc- 
es of knowledge, he was unable to free religion from its corrupt 
tions. Every thing that the chur<^ taught passed with him 
for infallible truth. He ^d not take pains to inquire whether 
it agreed with scripture or common sense. Devoted to the 
church, he assumed its doctrines, and fortified its traditions 
with the shew of demonstraUons, as with insurmountable walls 
of defence. His scholars were no less prompt and positive in 
their decisions than their instructor. Every dogma of their 
teacher was received by them as if it were a mathematical cer- 
tainty, and his polemics exhibited to them the Lutheran church 
in exclusive possession of the truth, and resigned all other sects, 
covered with shame and contempt, to their respective errors* 
Everything appeared to be so clearly exhibited and proved 
fay him, that there seemed to be nothing left for future schoN 
ars to investigate and explain; but only to repeat and en- 
force in an intelligible manner the truths already acquire 
ed. Baumgarten, indeed, accounted it nothing less than high 
treason against his discipline, for his scholars to presume to 

cfaiok and examine for themse^es; and acknowledged him oai* 

9 
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ly for his genuine disciple, who left his school confident, 
that with the weapons of his instructor in his hands, he 
could resist tlie whole theological world, and overcome it with- 
out a violent struggle* He who is so positive in his instruc<« 
lions, and requires such implicit faith in his pupils, is not him- 
self wise and enlightened, and is still less deserving to be con- 
sidered an apostle of light and wisdom. 

But even the great reverence in which Semler held the 
name of Baumgarten was not sufficient to engage his quick and 
sanguine mind to very close attention to the lectures of his pre- 
ceptor. Batungarten's demonstrations were not congenial with 
his mind; and it is manifest from his first writings^ that he 
possessed a more limited knowledge of theology, than a couno 
attended with constant diligence imder Baumgarten's instnic* 
tion, must have given him. While he lived with Baumgartea 
as his companion, he employed himself much in private read« 
ing, and in the study of the ancient classics, which inspired hina 
with their free spirit, and accustomed him to diinking. But 
now he entered upon a situation where he was compelled to ex- 
ert himself as a theologian. 

At first however fortune seemed to destine him, not for a 
theologian, but for a political writer in a gazette. Hiis office 
he undertook at Coburg in die year If 50, soon after his depar- 
ture from the university of Halle, together with that of nominal 
professor at the academical Gt/mnasium in that place. It ap- 
peared indeed that fortune assigned him this interim to bring 
him acquainted with a woman, who should correct his insta- 
bility and become in a manner his 'guardian; since he was al- 
most altogether wanting in esqpedients to order and manage 
with advantage the smallest things pertuning to active life. 
After due preparatory means he hastened to a higher destina- 
tion. 

It was through history that his path was directed as a Uteraiy 
reformer. Before he commenced this character the professor^p 
of this branch of study at AltdoriFwasofieredhim,in 1751. Thb 
so firmly fixed his inclinations for history that he took her as a 
friend to his theological station at Halle, and ret^ned his pfedtfec- 
tionforhertfaroughhiswfacdelifie. In his subsequent necnllcctions 
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Alldorffwas coosidered by him as his earthly paradise, and the 
year (hat he spent there as the most fortunate, and the most 
rich in pure enjoyment of any period of his life. It was the 
first year of marriage, which no domestic affliction imbittered^ 
it was the first year of his life as professor at a university^ 
which (to its praise be it said) strove to make the honor, that 
the coUege, the town, and the universiQr had gained, pleasant and 
agreeable to Semler, by marks of attention and friendship; and 
it was a tune of his life, when as yet he was formidable to no 
livaL 

Unacquainted with the difficulties of a professor^s situation^ 
and dreaming of continually increasing felicity in his office, he 
entered upon his new and greater duties at Halle, and found 
himself cruelly deceived* Overwhelmed with unpleasant cir- 
cumstances at his arrival, he was in danger of losing all firm* 
ness; but the steady and mascuUne spirit of his wife came to 
his ud, and upheld him when he began to faulter* Without 
her succour, he would have fallen a victim to the clamors and 
cabals incident to his office* It were to be wished that this no* 

* 

bk woman could have rendered him the same service through 
the wl\ole of his life, and have preserved him from the insults 
and mockeries heaped on him by his contemporaries, and which 
posterity may repeat. 

The first year of his life as professor at Halle was difficult 
and perplexing, because he really had not become qiudified fof 
the office* Still he was fitted to become in a short time better 
and more perfectly qualified than any other man; for he was 
exceUently grounded in that general learning, which is necessa* 
xy to the divine* Of his imperfections no one was more aware 
than lumself: the more industriously therefore did he exert 
' all his powers, and in a few years he became familiariy ac* 
quainted with every branch of theology* 

He had passed a whyle year at Altdorff in the study of civ'^ 
il and literary history; and Baumgarten assigned to him on his 
arrival at the university of Halle the historical part of theologi- 
cal instruction in preference to any other, because he had made 
the greatest advances in its cultivation* From this circum* 
stance hia tfaeolopcal studies assumed almost exclusively an his* 
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torical direction; and he was in the sequel indebted to this for 
almost every thing. History freed him from his dieological 
prejudices, gave him his^ first correct views in criticism, and in 
dogmatic and polemic divinity* With her torch she accustom* 
ed his eyes to the light, and continually made his way more visi* 
Me. The mode of interpretation of the sacred scriptures which 
he learnt by fragments of heretical history, pleased him, and 
accorded more than all the traditions of the church, with his na?» 
live love of probability. He found the criticism of the ortho- 
dox fathers of the church often false, and less deserving of cred- 
it, than that of the heretical critics, who are so bitterly aspers- 
ed. In the origin of the orthodox system, as far as he could 
trace it from history, he found so much merely human, that 
his belief in the infallible correctness of the scholars now in 
full reputation, was at length shaken. 

During the first year of his office as professor at Halle, he 
was rich in peculiar discoveries, that gave him an opportunity 
for bold suggestions; but still he was compelled to restrain 
himself, for he was very narrowly watched. Baumgarten, who 
had early discovered Semler^s independence of character, ob- 
served all his conversation, and exhorted him continually not 
to become an apostate from his school. Semler accordingly 
restrained himself till the death of his preceptor, in the year 
175/. Now he advanced more boldly, and declared his senti- 
ments with less reserve. He was now free from the vigilance 
of his teacher, and instead of being overshadowed by his great 
name, he occupied his place. With Baumgarten's posthumous 
works', which he accompanied with introductions full of learn- 
ing and information, his name was soon brought into public no- 
tice. His reputation every year increased, and with his repu* 
tation his independence; so that he ventured at length (confid- ' 
ing in the freedom of the press, and the freedom of thought^ 
which his great sovereign appeared to favor, that he might ex- 
tend universal toleration within his dominions) to appear openly 
with his free declarations upon theological subjects, and to make 
the public acquainted with his opinions. About the year 1760 
he became known in that character, which he afterward sua- 
tained for twen^ years, n6t barely as the moot teamed and 
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best informed theologian, but ako as the most enlightened, and 
the best qaalifitd to enlighten others* 

Semler commenced, wher« every reformer in theology mtist 
begin — ^with a critical study of the bible. For this kind of 
smdy, however, the school, in which he had been taught, had 
little prepared him. Baumgarten could not form his scholars 
to become good critics, because he was not one himself, and 
had no just conceptions of the duties pertsuning to such a char* 
acter. He wrote, however, a treatise in German upon criti* 
cism, with the unlimited approbation of his contemporaries, and 
was ver}' full of his theories concerning it. But there is a wide 
difference between theory and practice: beside, Baumgarten 
advanced not a single step beyond the most common and obvi* 
ous principles of criticism; accommodated only to th^ mostor* 
dinary subjects of explication. Theory, likewise, is in itself so 
far from forming good interprieters, that according to histoYy, 
the feeblest expounders of scripture have ever been found in 
the dmes, when greater value was attributed to the study of the 
general principles of interpretation, than to their practical ap- 
plication. But practice leads to general rules, and forma better 
and more solid critics. 

Semler at first followed the prevailing taste of his time, and 
commenced his exegetical course, with lectures upon Baumgar- 
ten*s method of explaining scripture. The general rules of in^ 
terpretation in his book of instruction, afforded Semler at first 
so much opportunity for illustration, that he was very well sat- 
isfied with himself and his guicje; but his fortimate genius and 
his acquaintance with ancient literature, soon gave him occasion 
to remark the insufficiency and defects of hb author. He soon 
recollected the pecuUai* modes of explaining the ancient classics, 
and was now in a way to discover, that, as for every classic, so 
also for the New Testament, a special mode of interpretation 
was necessary. He came to his task with a sincere desire to 
make the authors of the scriptures well understood; and to 
diisend he found his classical knowledge extremely serviceable. 
He found what had heretofore been allowed by no biblical crit- 
kSf that all except historical interpretations are liable to throw 
ftbe Hfjax i^KiB an ancient author* By his single exertions be 
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Advanced hia ideas of criticism to a system; which indeed he 
has no where scientifically ezhibitedi but which he has amply 
employed in his paraphrases.* 

Semler was better acquainted with the languages, in which 
the scriptures are written, than is common with theologians* 
The Greek he had thoroughly acquired by extensive reading, 
and the Hebrew was so familiar to him that he could at once 
detect the Hebraisms in the New Testament, and explain them 
by his knowledge of those two languages* He did not howev- 
er indulge himself in minute grammatical analyses, and subtile 
investigations of single texts; but he adopted that meaning 
of sinj^e words and of whole sentences, which, considering 
idl circumstances of construction, and the dependence of the 
irotds or sentences, appeared the most prob&ble. He seized upon 
that sense of the author, which, from his familiar knowledge of 
the language, presented itself to him at first sight, without ask- 
ing himself whether a different sense were possible, and whethr 
er this passible sense should be slighted* He found a more 
pleasant and better method of grammatical explication than 
^t which was in use, in looking for the true connexion of the 
Words, a more correct punctuation, or a more fortunate ar- 
langement of the sentence. For aU this he was qualified by a 
h^py genius, a distinguishing mind, and a quick perception of 
Iprobabili^ in respect to interpretations, acquired by early prac- 
tice. He £d not therefore give himself the trouble to prove 
any of his interpretations methodically, or by long, minute, 
grammatical critidsms, and to draw them out in their techni- 
cal form^ which indeed might have been wished for such read- 
ers, as could not themselves find out the grammatical proofs for 
his new explanations. He knew how to look into the spirit and 
sense of an ancient writer with deep penetration; and from a 
haafpY talent, he was fruitful in resources, without long and tedi- 
ous investigation. But he was destitute of patience for the la- 
borious examination of words and syllables. It was necessary 
therefore that he should have some person at hand, who should 

* iDstances occur, scattered here and there in bis Apparatu* ad 
fiberalem N. T. interpretatiooem 1767-8; m hit Hetmeneutisehtii Vof^ 
teKStangsn, fce» 
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weigh widi minute diligence, what his gemus had produced in 
a moment, scan it with the subdhy of a grammarian, prare it 
methodically, and here and there cc»Tect it» Thus he knew how 
10 produce light, but not to proportion it to the weak vision of 
ordinary scholars. ^ 

His talents accommodated to what was great, attd Us rafdd , 
manner of using the ancient classics, weaned him from a love of 
exact interpretation, and attached htm to the paraphrastic mode 
of explanation* In paraphrase he laid aside Ids researches asan 
expositor, agreeably to the fashion <^ theology for thirty yeasa 
before; although by this means he thought he should poorfy 
succeed. He came <o Ids task without preparation; but ffaa 
performance of it required, in order to due uniformiQr, apeea* 
liar theory respecting it, which no parq>hrast had given; or « 
long practice in die art to bring it to perfection, winch mig^ 
fuppty the place of a good ' theory; or a suitable model, by the 
study of which one might accustom hinudf to its manner, and 
acquire some conception of it, that should lead to certain ized 
niks, without consideting however those rules as alwa3rs d€& 
nite and certain: such a model however was wholly wanting* 
But it is diiicult to give to a paraphrase a uniform and eqoal 
manner, if one wish to express every thing deariy and in» 
teUigibly* Striving for clearness one easily falls into a loqua* 
cioua and prolix manner;' endeavouring to exhaust die ideas of 
an audior leads as eanly to the interpolation of sentiments 
whoOy foreign; and a free mode of imerpretadon is as natural a 
cause of inattention t<> the ideas of the original. What wonder if 
Semkr's paraphrases, from the total want of necessary prepora* 
tion, modeled upon no similar productions, were veiy full of 

those fiiidts, into which paraphrasts are liadile to falL* 

• 

* HU paraphrases ^^ared in the following order: 

Paraphraais Epistolx ad Romanos; cum notis, translatione vdtusta cet« 
13^69, 990, Paraphraais in primam Pauli ad Corinthios epistolam 177(1 
Fmphr. ^ist. secunde 1776, 8vo. Paraphrasts Eyangelit Joannis P. i. li. 
VTfU 177a» 9va* Paraphraais Epistiolie ad Galatas, 17f9» 8to. Pantphr^ 
fts Epistobe Jacobi, 1781, 8vo. Paraphraais in Epistohon 1 Petri. Uahe, 
1783, 8vo. Epist.2 Petri et Judz. Halae, 1784. Paraphraais in primam 
Joamkia efustolam. Rigx, 179% 8vo. [These paraphrases have» withia 
the last year» been added W the library of the imivexsi^ in this pWe* -£</•] 
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In geaend however they rightly express the sense of the 
paraphrased texts, and often very clearly; but they fdlow no 
uniform mediod: here they express the sense in few, and th^re 
jD auttiy wmds; and in the last case, in a manner not always 
suffidently dfcar and definite* In general however they keep to 
^ Ae text with sufficient fideli^. But thoughts are some- 
times arbitrarily interpolated, which have no foundation in the 
words that are intended to be paraphrased. Sometimes trop- 
ical expressions and Hebraisms are happily couched in a style 
of pure latinity; but this at another time is wholly neglected. 

It was unfortunate that Semler chose the Latin language, 
iasrhich still less than in German, he knew how to express 
Mmself with elegance and purity: how could he then succeed? 
£ven Erasmus, who wrote with such ease and correctness in 
die Latin language, in many places fell far short of the excel- 
lence, which should characterise paraphrase: and how much 
more must this have been the case with Sender? 

But for the deficiences of his paraphrases, Semler 
made ample amends, by the ideas and reflections of his 
own, which he connected with them, and which he made 
the vehicle of reformauon in criticism, in exposition, and 
in -dogmatical theology* The copious notes to his par- 
aphrases contain such a treasure of philological, antiqua- 
rian, critical, and dogmatical remarks, results, and hints, 
that they richly compensate the student for the pains of 
an exact* and diligent examination of the^« To the helps, 
which were at hand, upon the books that h^ parqihrased, he 
never gave very particular attention. He selected out of cer- 
tain church fathers* of the sixteenth century, to which he occa^ 
sionally had recourse, a few granunattcal remarks, and consult* 
ed Wolf, Bengel, and Heumann, accompanying what he select- 
ed from them with his own criticisms. But he wanted the best 
helps, which we now possess for a critical explanation of the 
New Testament, and was indeed in some respects even behind 
his contemporaries. Tet he exercised his genius, his spirit of 
observauon, and his extensive learning, to greater plirposes 
than ordinary critics have in view, and was led to discov-. 

• Of \Ik |.«UMna shoxek. 
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eries and results, to which the most diligent compiler would 
never arrive. The verbal criticisms in his notes are few; but fot 
the most part peculiar to himself and worthy of being attentively 
weighed* His critical remarks of another kind are nunaierouft 
and important. In places where the interpretation depends 
somewhat upon the reading adopted, the variations are often 
exhibited from versions, from the works of the Latin and Greek 
fathers, and from conjectures on the writing of manuscripts 
with more exactness and perfection than in the works of Mill^ 
Bengel, and Wetstein, whose collections one may increase out of 
Semler. There are likewise to be found in his notes such re- 
marks, as shew how one may pursue this sort of criticism in his 
own study without the help of alibrary richly stored with manu- 
scripts. Since he produced a new system of criticism upon the 
New Testament, more fixed and well grounded than his prede* 
cessors possessed, his decisions upon various readings must be 
of great value. In an appendix to every paraphrase is con* 
tained the old Latin version of the paraphrased book, printed 
with variations from MSS. and the Fadiers, because Sender 
wished, for the benefit of criticism and dogmatical theology, to 
see them in more general circulation: and to this end the addic- 
tion might be of much service; but it attached a mass of matter 
to his paraphrases, which did not belong to them* 

CTq be cQtaittuaLJ 



To the Editor of the ** General RepooHory ami JHeofen/^ 

1 HAVKyin MS. a work entitled **The Morning Inquiiy," which Js 
written m Numbers. A friend has requested that the first No. may ap* 
pear in your work« To this I have consented. But I wish it to be under* 
stood that I have no party interest to promote, and no desire to degrado 
any denomination of professing Christians. The detection of error and tfa^ 
dispU^ of truth must tend to the advantage of all sects of Cbriatiana. Your 
uune^ your character* and your theological (pinions are wholly unknown 
to me* But as* on the plan you have adopted, you consider yourself at 
not " responsible for the particular opinions,** which may appear in youe 
Repository, so you will doubUess consider the writers as not responsibly 
1^ yoursp Whatever you may receive from m^ will, I hope* be ibun4 ^^ 

10 
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fifom'tfae spirit of lerifinip, ytt written with that independence of mind* 
which becomet one who expects to gi^e account of hinuelf unto God. 

H. R. 

AN I^ft>ORTANT QUESTION EXAMINED, 

** For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall poepare himself 
** for the battle. So likewise ye» except ye utter words easy to be under- 
'* stood, how shall it be known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the 
«*air^ 

** If I know not the meaning of the Totce, I shall be unto him that speak* 
" eth a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto.me.'' 

St. PmiL 
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QUESTION: — Can it be profierly said that a fierson beUevcM the 
truth affirmed by a firofioMtioTii the terma qf which he does notun* 
derstandf 

In every proposition there are certsun words on which th,e 
meaning essentially depends. The import of these terms mu^t 
be understood or we cannot understand what is affirmed. 

Example* The Square Root of one hundred is ten* I 
may have a clear idea of the import of the terms one hundred^ 
and the term tem but still I shall be ignorant of the truth af» 
firmed unless I know the meaning of the words Square RooU 
Can I, then, believe in the truth of the proposition while I am 
ignorant of what is affirmed? 

Answer. If the proposition be stated by a scholar on 
whose veracity I rely, I may believe that he speaks the truths 
although I am ignorant of the truth he affirms. But it is one 
thing to believe that what is stated is true^ and another to be- 
lieve in the truth itself* I may have such confidence in the 
knowledge and veracity of another person, as to believe that he 
speaks the truth, while I know not the meaning of one word 
he uses. He may affirm something in a foreign language, with 
which I have no acquaintance, and I may verily believe that 
his declaration b true, while I am perfectly ignorant of the 
truth he affirms. But to believe in the truth affirmed we must 
have 9L perception of that truth. This, however, cannot be had 
prior to a knowledge of the meaning of the terms adopted. . 

As words are often ambiguous, we must not only know 
some meaning to the several terms used, but we must know the 
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paritcidar sense of the words in the given prqx>8ition, or its 
meaning will not be understood. 

£xample« There are three minuies in one la^gue* 

Here we have two principal words> both of which are am« 
biguous, viz* minutes and kagtie. The term minutes is used 
to denote the records of a court; sketches or memorandums of 
events, transactions or discourses; the sixtieth parts of an hour, 
and the sixtieth parts of a degree* The term kague is used 
for a contract between two or more persons; it also denotes a 
measure of three miles, or the twentieth part of a degree. 

To understand the proposition last stated, we must know 
the particular sense of its terms* For if we mistake the mean** 
ing of either of the principal words, we necessarily mistake the 
sense of the proposition. 

Suppose the words to be used by a man of known informa- 
tion and veracity in a company of unlearned men; from confi- 
dence in the speaker they might all believe that his affirmation 
contained a truth* But in how many different senses hiight 
his language be understood, by attaching different ideas to the 
terms he used* 

One acquainted with geography takes the true idea, that ^ 
a league is a measure of three miles* 

Another by minutes understands time^ and thinks that iC 
league u such, a distance as requires diree minutes in sailing or 
running. 

A third, by league understands a contract^ and by minutes 
written particulars of a transaction* He supposes that the 
speaker affirmed that in a certain contract three distinct parttc* 
ukrs were implied* 

A fourth, by league understands contract, and by minutes 
time: he takes the idea of a contract which required three min- 
utes for writing, or which was to be binding on the parties on« 
ly for the space of three minutes* 

A fifth, by league understands a contract, and by three mm* 
tites so many miles* Of course he forms the idea of an enor* 
mous contract three miles in length* 

Others of the company might form ideas different from any 
of these, and others still might have no definite idea commu* 
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nicated t6 their minds. Thus a company of a hundred per** 
sons, from confidence m die speaker, might believe his deda-* 
t-auon to be true, while but one believer in the truth affirmed* 
Ah who mistake the meaiitng oi the terms, mistake the import 
ot the proposition; and while they believe it to bci true, their 
real bciiet is according to their mistaken views of the terms* 

From confidence in the scriptures as the oraclet* of God^ a 
person may beheve that every proposition in the Bible is true^ 
and yet he may be ignorant of nine tenths of the truths affirm- 
ed in tnat sacred book. 

Several persons may agree in a belief that a certain Bible 
proposiuon is true, and yet each one may have a different opin- 
ion from any of the others as to the meaning of the text. 

Example* ^^ Thou art the CaaisT theboM of the Liviwa 

« GOD.*» 

Christians of every denomination believe that this proposi- 
tion is true; and true in the sense in which Peter used the 
terms* Th. y, also, agree in the belief that Jesus was the 
Christ or promised Messiah. . Thus far they unitedly believe 
not only that the proposition is true, but in the truth affirmed. 
They moreover agree that there is truth in the affirmation that 
Christ is the Son of the living God* But, still, how various 
is their belief in respect to the sense in which Ue \» the Son of 
God, or the ground on whicii he is so called* 

One affirms that Christ is one ol three persons in the one 
Godj and eternally begotten* 

A second, that he is one of three persons in the one God^ 
and called a son on account of his iVleuiatorial office* 

A third, that he is one of the three persons, and called a 
son on the ground of his becoming mcomate* 

A fourth, that he is one ^^f the three persons, and called a 
son because his human nature was ^^ created by an immediate 
« act*" 

A fifth, that he is one of the three persons, and that the 
man united to him was called the Son oi God as saints are sons 
of God* 

A sixth, supposes him to be a euper^angelic creature^ and 
is such called thtt Son of God* 
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A sevendi, supposes lum to be a mere man, extraordinarily 
ttidued, and thus called the Son of God. 

An eighth, supposes htm to be a human being who had pre* 
eustence, and was in a peculiar manner united to Ae one God| 
the Father, so that in him dwelt^all the fulness of the God- 
head; and, therefore, called th^iSon'^of God. 

A ninth, supposes that he was truly a many who had no 
pieexistence, but was united to the Deity as intimately as our 
souls are united to our bodies; and that he is called the Son 
of God on the ground of the miraculous conception. 

A tenth, supposes him to be tnUy and properly the Sok of 
the LIVING God; that he derived his existence from Deity as 
a son from a father before any creature was formed; and that 
he became man by a miraculous union to a human body. 

Although all Christians may believe that Peter's proposi-> 
tion is true, in affirming that Jesus Christ is, in some sense or 
other, the Son of God, yet no one can believe diat it is true in 
all diese various senses. The last accords with the natural 
import of this language used respecting him, ^ own Son,^ only 
begotten Son ofGod^ &c. And if this be the true sense, those 
who believe him to be the Son of God in either of the other 
senses, do not believe the truth affirmed by Peter. But by 
mistaking the meaning of his words, ^^ the Son of the .living 
^ God,'' they mistake the import of his confession, and believe 
in errM*;-— as really so, as the man did who believed in the ex- 
istence of a contract three miles long on hearing it said that 
there are three minutes in one league. 

Hence we infer that a man's professing to believe that a 
proposition is true, is no certain evidence that he believes the 
truth thus affirmed. To be satisfied that a man believes the 
truth contained in any article of faith we must be satisfied that 
he understands the terms* If it be evident that he does not 
know the meaning of the words, it will, also, be evident that 
he does not know the sense of the proposition. 

We may, also, observe, that a proposition may be strictly 
true, and a man may firmly believe it to be true, and yet by 
miataking the terms, his sentiment or faith may be perfectly 
erroneous. A creed, or confession of faith, may be perfect^ 
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correct; a man ma^ adopt and sufascribe it' i3elieymg it to be 
true; and yet his real opinions may be perfecdy inconsistent 
with the opinions expressed in the ardcles he subscribed. A 
mmtber of per^ns may unite in adopting the same artkies of 
ftdth while they are really opposed to each other in sentinkent. 

In the light of the preceding observations, let us now can* 
didty examine another proposition, and the faith of its advo- 
cat:es. 

Proposition* '^ There are three distinct persons in one 
« God.'* 

This is viewed, by many, as an aridde of the first impor- 
tsmce in theology; it therefore demands a careful and thorough 
examination. And as it is not in the Bible we may safely criti- 
cise on its import, as we would on any other proposition invent^ 
ed by man* k is with this^ as with all others, to believe what 
is affirmed, we must first understand the terms* Without diis, 
we know not what is affirmed, nor what is believed by those who 
say that the proposition is an article of their faith. And if 
they do not understand the terms, how do they know what they 
believe? 

Had the proposition been expressed in a foreign language 
with which we have no acquaintance, should we not have need- 
ed a distinct explanation of the words? Would it have been 
consistent to adopt the propositicm as an article of faith t>nor to 
knowing the meaning of its terms? It is indeed expressed in 
our own language, and in terms which are common and &mil- 
iar, yet if we do not know the seme in which they are here 
tised, we do not know what is aflbmed. 

The terms are used accordmg to t^ir natural import and 
common acceptation, or they are not. If they arr, the propo^ 
sition contains the same absurdity as saying there are tiirte £€• 
tinci persons in one King'. For the term God in its conunoa 
acceptation as really means one person as the term King* And 
by three distinct persons we usually mean three distinct ieing^^ 
us really as when we say three distinct men. Therefore^ ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of language the proposiuon 
|s of this import viz» there are three distinet beings vx^ne itrng-^ 
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or three <Rslinct persorut m oneptrsony or three iBstifKt Godn i% 
pnc God* 

But as the advocates for the proposition disavow theses 
ideass must they npt admit that they use the twms in a aeas^ 
foreign from their common significalkin? And when Henna 
which are common and familiar are used in a sense foreign 
from their natural import do they not require 9s disliaptexpb* 
nation as words of a foreign language? And until this exfi^a^r 
tion be give% is not the meaning of the proposition a maH^ of 
mem conjecture? Yea^ and are not peo[de in more danger of 
being misled by common and familiar terms when used in an 
uncommon or unnatural sense,, than by words with which tb^ 
have had no acquaintiM)oe? Will not the familiar soise of the 
words always first arise in the mind on sig^t of the proposition, 
and remain as: the sense intended until the perscm be better in- 
formed bgr some explanation! 

If the terms one Gods^re us^ in a sense analogous to one 
Qnmtil or one Triumvirate^ then they must be understood 
in order to obtain the sense of the proposition. But if by one 
God be meant one intelligent Beings so the terms must be un- 
derstood or the meaning will not be apprehended* 

If by three disdnct persons, be meant three proper person^ 
or beings we must so imderstand them. But if by three p«> 
sons be meant only allegorical persons^ as three modes^ or three 
attribule^y or three offices personified, the terms must be so ex- 
plained and understood or the meaning of the proposition will 
not be perceived. 

As an article of faith, it has been explained in more 
different ways than there are words in the sentence* By some 
nondem trinitarians,* it has been explained to. mean &ree di^^ 

* Those wbo belieTe that the one God ta three perttmt appropriate to 
Uie name TVimtarittne. Therefore the term » here used ui that 
But the writer wiahea it to be understood that he doea not deny the 
acriptuie doctrine of the Father^ the Sony and tl^e Soly Spiriu He, howev- 
er, helievea the doctrine, that God is three persons, does really imply a de^ 
niai of the FMher^ the Son^ and the Holy Spirit in the scripture sense of 
those terms* Belbte the Messiah appeared in the flesh God said thus, " I 
'*■ hme pot MOf. apizit upon htm*** Imu xlii. 1» This was prophecffr and 
when the Messiah was inducted into office, God proclaimed, *' this is my 
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tinct agents in one Being. But in eveiy other case the tenn3 
three distint agents mean three distinct beings. These e^qxiai* 
tors have, therefore, yet to explain what they mean by tSstinqt 
agents in contradistinction to distinct beings. And until this 
be done we cannot tell what they mean by the proportion, 
or whether they mean any thing which can be understood. 

It is suspected that the most numerous class of divines have 
meant one proper person^ and two allegorical persons^ or the rvis* 
dom and energy of God personified ibr the Son and Holy Spirit. 

Another class have supposed that by the three persons no 
more is intended than the power j xmsdom^ and low of Deity per- 
sonified. 

A fourth class, by three distinct persons have meant three 
£stinct offices. 

A fifth class by three persons mean the same as three be- 
ings some how so united as to be one God. And .this, it is 
suspected, is the most common idea among the unlearned who 
have affixed any meaning to the terms. But some divines as 
well as many other people use the form of words without any 
definite meaning, and do not profess to know what is intended, 
or ought to be intended, by them. 

An these various dasses profess to believe that the propo- 
sition contains a truth of the first importance. But are we to 
suppose that it is true in all the various senses in which it has 
been explained? This no person of discernment will pretend. 
In what senscy then, is it true? If it be true in any one sense^ 
and in but dne^ of what value is the faith of those who believe 
It to be true in any other sense? They are so far from believing 
the truth affirmed that they bcUeve in error, aa really as those 
by whom the article is totally rejected* With sufficient self- 

*' beloved son in wkom I am well pleased;** at the same time *' the s^rit 
** of God descended and abode upon him." John says, " I saw and bare 
«* record that this it the Son ofGod.'*-*He also said, '< God giveth the 
" Spirit not by measure mitojum.** Thus " Goo anointed J as us of Naz« 
** areth with the Hoz.y Spirit and with power." Such is the scriptural 
account of the Father, the 5*011, and the Soly Spirit, But in all this ac- 
count, the Father is the ohs Goo, Jesus is his Son, and the Jlcfy Sffirii is 
that with which God anointid sni endued the Stm in whpm k^ was we^ 
Ifessed 
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eomplacency, and not a litde censoriousness; has it not been 
pretended that the doctrine of three distinct persons in one God 
has been believed by all the true church of Christ from the 
days of the apostles to the present time? But after all, it may be 
asked, how far have trinitarians theihselves been united in their 
belief f And what has been the amount of their faith? Can it 
be said that they have been agreed as to the meaning of this 
article of their faith? Certainly not: for it is well known thai 
from generation to generaidon, divines have, in this respect, been 
much divided in f^inion. Has not their agreement consisted 
merely in admitting a form of words^ as an article of faith^ 
which the best divines have explained in many different senses? 
If merely agreeing in a form of words implies union of senti« 
ment, we may aflirm that all professed Christians have been 
united in opinion respecting the character of Christ. For all 
have admitted the proposition that he is ^ the Christ the Son 
*^ of the living God." Yet we have seen a great variegr of 
opinions respecting this article of faith; and about the same va- 
riety among trinitarians themselves respecting the import of 
their favorite article*—^ There are three distinct persons in one 
••God.** 

Let any one fix on either of the explanations which have 
been given, and then inquire, whether there be any evidence 
that a majority, even of trinitarians, have believed the proposi- 
tion in that particular sense. Let us farther inquire, whether 
there be not reason to suppose that nine tenths of those who 
have admitted the article, have done this, affixing to the words 
no definite meaning, or one which implies three distinct Beings? 
And whether it be not a fact that ninety nine out of a hundred, 
have admitted the form of words on the authority of others, 
without any careful examination respecting their import? 

I do not, indeed, admit this combination of words as a cor- 
rect expression of any Bible truth. But excepting this single 
circumstance I am, perhaps, as much of a trinitarian as one 
half the persons who have adopted the article. I believe in the 
three attributes of God, power ^ wisdom^ and love. And this is 
all that some trinitarian divines have meant by the three per- 
sons in one God. 

11 
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I beliere that God acta in three distinct offices, as Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier. This is what odiers have meant by 
three persons* 

I, also, beliere in God, as one proper person or intelligent 
Being; and in his wisdom and energy; and that these may be 
aometimes personified* This, it is supposed, was the trinity of 
Origen, of Calvin, and of Baxter and their numerous, genuine 
foDowers. Why, then, am I not as really a trinitarian, as the. 
several classes whose sentiments have now been represented^ 
These several classes, it is believed, comprize much the great- 
er part of all the trinitarian divines who have lived «nce tbe 
year A* D. 381, when the doctrine in question received its ^ fin« 
^ ishing touch." Why then may I not have 0ome share in the 
renown attached to trinitarian orthodoxy? 

It may here be proper to inquire, what virtue or praisewor* 
thiness can there be in believing a proposition to be true, while 
its meaning is unkncwnf If I have evidence that the affirma- 
tion was made by God, or one inspired by himy my believing 
it to be true, while its meaning is unknown, may be evidence 
of my confidence in the wisdom and veracity of Jehovah* But 
I may not thus call any man^ Father. When men state what 
they believe, in a form of words not found in the scriptures, we 
have a right tb ask what they mean. And if they have aiqr 
definite meaning they cftn make it known. If they say they 
know not the meaning of their own terms, we may safely say, 
they know not what they affirm;^ If they cannot tell thehr awn 
meanings how can they reasonably expect others to adopt thrir 
proposition as an article of faidi? But if the writer of a pro- 
position has a definite meamng to his words, and that meaning 
be the truth, yet if another adopt it with a diflkrent meamng, he 
in fact embraces error mstead of trudu 

It is the opinion of some ministers that it is best to give no 
explanadon of the doctrine of three persons in one God. 'Iliey 
say it is a mystery, and no explanation can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Hence they feel under no obligations to tell what they 
mean by die three distinct persons. Why, then, would it not 
tiave been infinitely better to have left the subject just as it stood 
in the sacred oracles? Does it become men to express as arti- 
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des of fJEiithy A«r own opioioiM of Aft impoit of any panages 
in the Bibfey in language which they themselves cannot eapUdn! 
If there be passages of scripture which are to us mysterious, 
would it not be far more wise and safe to let them stand as they 
are, and wait for farther light, than to pretend to express their 
in^xnt in pr0positi<»i8 unintelligible t6 ourselves and to others) 

Moreover, if the passages in the Bible which are supposed 
to favour the doctrine in question be really mysterious beyond 
ejq>lanatk»i, how does any mortal know that their meaning is 
expressed in the unintelligible proposition? To know that this 
eiq»ressea the meaning of any passages of scriptuxe, we must 
&iBt know the meaning of those passages, and then the meaning 
of die proposition, so as to be able to compare them together 
Yet men venture to express what they say is the meaning of 
scripture in language which ifaey cannot explain. Not ooty so^ 
they make their own unintelligible f<mn of words an essentid 
ardcie of Christian faith{ md that too, while they know not 
the mesBiing of their own terms* 

To me it appears, that there is no passage of scripture which 
has Teq>ect to the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, which is 
half so difficult to explain, or half so likely to be misundefstood 
as die proposidon now under examination. Yet this Unintelli* 
gMe combinatiott of words must be considered as so sacred, as 
to be made a criterion of Christian fellowship. But notwith- 
standing all the importance which men have attached to this 
amde, and aS the confidence with which it has been maintain* 
ed, it is a serious fact that those who reject it, are no more op- 
posed in sentiment to diose who embrace it, than diose who 
admit it are opposed to each other. And is it not, also, a fact, 
that the grater part of those who have adopted the article, are 
as ignorant of its real import as a blind man is of the coIoikb of 
a rainbow? Confidmg in the ^ tradrtion of the ,EUkr9^ 
without examinaUon, diey have ad(q>ted the proposition, either 
with no meanings or as great a variety ot£scordant meamng9^ 
as were supposed in the company of tmkamed men who heard 
it affimed that there are three minutes in one league* 

Is h not much to be lamented tliat men of eminence in 
learning and pieQr, with sentiments really {fycordant^ should 
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eontend for a human proposition, which is professedly inexpli' 
cable^ as though the whole fabric of Christianity were depend- 
ing on this as its foundation^ If it be an eiTor for people to be* 
lieve a plurality of aeif-existent Beingay who can reasonably 
doubt that this proposition is of bad tendency, if left unexplain- 
ed? For who is able to distinguish between three persona and 
three keings? And might we not just as safely tell common 
t>eople that there are three beings in one Gody as three persona 
in one God? They know not any difference between a person 
and an intelligent behig* And where is the divine who will 
hazard his cliaracter so far as to attempt to explain the differ- 
foacei There may be some who will venture to say there is « 
difference; but I have not known of any one who has attempt^* 
ed to state in what the difference consists* If, then, it be a 
iact that the terms three distinct persona do naturally conv^ 
the idea, of three distinct beings^ and no one explains the dif<* 
ference, it is evident that the proposition has a direct tendency 
to lead people into the belief that there are three distinct intel* 
ligent beings some how united in one God* Does it not, then, 
seriously behqve the advocates for the proposition, either to 
agree in some intelligible explanation, or to give up the ardde 
as useless and of evil tendency? 

The conduct of one sect, in assuming the tide of rational 
Christians^ has justly been accused by trinitarian writers* But 
whether some of them have not been equally reprehensible may 
be worthy of consideration* How much have they labored to 
make the world believe that true piety has been found only 
among trinitarians? And which is the moat evidential of pride, 
for a sect to arrogate to themselves 2i pecukar share of rational' 
ityj or all the piety in the Christian world.^ 

For the purpose of self-commendation, or to cast an odium 
On others, or to deter people froni a thqrough examination of 
their sentiments, or for some Other purpose not very obvious, 
some h^ve taken considerable p^ins to impress the idea that all, 
or nearly all, who depart from trinitarian'ism, proceed from bad 
to worse, until they make shipwreck of the faith once delivered 
to the saints* And, of course, when any one openly dissents 
from their c^eed, ^ey woidd hav^ the pubU9 ex|)ect that he will 
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xavsSkf apostatize from the Christian faith. Such representa- 
tions procure applause to those who can thus commend them^ 
tehca; they excite a jealous, censorious, and clamorous spirit 
towards such as feel bound to dissent from the popular myste- 
ly; and they, also, deter multitudes from any impartial exam* 
ination of the doctrine in question, or any thing proposed as 
more scriptural. 

It is my wish not to render evil for evil or reviling for re- 
viling; but may I not ask whether a resort to such methods for 
the support of the trinitarian cause is not beneath the dignity 
of the clergy of that denomination? Does it not evince want 
of solid argument, and inattention to the true state 0/ facts f 
Before sudi representations are any more urged, it is wished 
that trinitarian writers would attend a little to the following 
reasionabie inquiries. 

In what sense did the bishops of Constantinople understand 
the terms, three distinct persons in one God? Dr. Mosheim in- 
forms us that it was a council in that place which ^^ gave the 
^^ finishing toucK^ to this doctrine in the year A. D. 381. As 
it had not received ^ its finishing touch" till that time, it seems 
to be a matter of high importance to know what those bishops 
meant by the terms they used; for the doctrine was then in its 
primitive purity. Had these bishops any definite meaning to 
their words? or did they mean every thing which has since that 
time been held by trinitarians on the ground of this article? If 
they had but one meaning to their proposition, what was that 
one meaning? 

Did they mean that God is three distinct agents? Some 
would, probably, be [leased to have this granted. Let this, for 
the present, be admitted as the true trinitarian doctrine. What 
then has become of Calvin, of Baxter, and the many thousands 
who have supposed that the Son and Spirit are the wisdom and 
energy of Deity personified? And what has been the fate of 
all die other classes of trinitarians who have supposed the three 
persona to be three modes^ or three attributes^ or three ojices 
personified? And those also who have so far dissented as to 
use the terms without any meaning? Are all these classes to 
hm considered as apostates, having drawn back unto perditidn? 
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Again, was the original dodrine of three perBOOS in one 
God no more than Origen's aUegorical Trinity^ impioved hf 
the use of the word person? There are pretty strong reasons 
for supposing this to be the fact* If so, Calvin, Baxter, and 
those who have agreed with them, have been the true trintta* 
nans. And ihose who have given a di£Ferent meaning to the 
proposition have been dissenters* What, then, will become o£ 
those who hold to three distinct agents in one Godf Are they 
apostates and in the road to perdition? Will not the doom 
which some have passed on all who dissent from the strict trin- 
itarian doctrine involve themselves among the apostates? 

Morever, it is well known that Doctor Watts departed firom 
the doctrine of three persons in one God in the latter part of 
his life. And do trinitarians wish to have it believed that 
Watts is among the damned? and that all his disciples have 
gone, or are going, to the same place of torment? 

Once more. It b desired that those who have been dispos'^ 
cd to deal so largely in censure would consider what a number 
of apostates might be reckoned up, who never departed from 
the trinitarian doctrine, but have, by their practice^ made ship» 
wreck not only of ChristianyaiM but Chrktian worts* If an 
invidious mind should make a full collection of sudi names, and 
attribute their apostasy to their having embraced trinitarian sei> 
timents, might not the catalogue bear a comparison with any 
which has been made out by trinitarian writers* And would 
.tt not be treating them as they have been disposed to treat tbose 
who have dissented from their opinion? But would it not, ai 
the same time, be rendering evil for evil, and reviling for re* 
Tiling? 

On such ground, it would be very easy to raise a hoe and 
cry against every denomination of long standing. But h it not 
as abominabk as it is ea»y? There have been, and are now, 
many, very many amiable character! among die trinitarianai 
nor do I feel any less respect for tiiem on account of the many 
bad characters of that denomination. But neither bad nor 
good characters are exclusively of any (Mie sect of Christians* 

But although som^ trinitarians are not altogether so candid 
towards such as reject tiieir favorite proposition^ they are re* 
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mark^Iy fiberal towards each other, in respect to the lautude 
allowed for explanation. With any one of the seven or eight 
distinct opinions as to the import of the term a man may stand 
CD very fair ground. And a man may be a very good zxkdfirm 
Trinitarian^ if he only admit the favorite article, without any 
opinion of its real import* The great thing requisite, is, to ad* 
mit the proposition as true, in some sense or other, either known 
crunknown. 

There is indeed some occasion for this extensive candc^ in 
respect to the various explanations; for it must be evident to 
every person of discernment that the proposition cannot be un« 
derstood according to the natural import of the terms. Its 
meaning, therefore, must be zmMcr o[ conjecture. And every 
explanation which lias yet been given, in a greater or less de- 
gree, contradicts the most obvious import of one or other of die 
terms of the proposition. Most of the explanations peiiecUy 
exdttde the idea of three distinct persons^ and represent God as 
siricdy anepers&n^ he is supposed to be by any unitarian. 

But is it not extraordinary that there should be such zeal 
for njbrm qfwordij while it is viewed as a matter of such in- 
difference what meaning or whether any meaning he attached 
to them? IVhat are words but vehicles for the conveyance of 
trutii? SiaH then ibtjorm of words be held so sacred, and the 
mearung' of them be of no importance? 

To this it may be replied, that the subject is mystetious, 
and we cannot expect words to be clearly explained which 
are used to express a mystery. But if the subject be m)rateri« 
ous, then, for cooseience sake let it stand in the words of inspi' 
ration^ and not in the words of human wisdom or human folbf. 
If the texts of scripture which are supposred to support the jmxh 
position be mysterious beyond explanation, is it any thing short 
of extreme presumption to pretend to explain them, or to forn^ 
a proposition in other words as expressive of their import? 
And especially to do this, by a combination of terms which 
no honum being can unravel or explain? 

If tiieae passages of scripture be really of mysterious and 
inezf^icable import, and the proposition founded on them bf 
so likewise, how can any man know the Tneatnng of either;, of- 
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whether they are aceordmty or discordant^ widi each other? 
Can these things be known otherwise than by special inspira- 
tion? And if the import of the proposition be unknoruriy can it 
be less than absurd to attempt to support it by the uninotvn 
meaning of any passages of scripture? In such an effort do not 
men attempt to support they inow not what^ and by, they knoxp 
not what? 

Some will, probably, think that giving up the proposition^ 
is giving up a fundamental article of the Christian faith. But 
if its meaning be unknown^ how can any one know that it con-* 
tains any gospel doctrine? For surely this form of words is not 
found in the Bible. And if the meaning be not known it can- 
not be made to appear that giving up the article is giving up 
any dhine truth* 

It may, also, be said, that giving up this proposition wiU 
be giving up a doctrine which has, for many ages, been a 
source of comfort to the friends of Christ. But which class 
of the trinitarians have been the partakers of this supposed 
comfort? Or have all die various classes been alike comforted? 
If the comfort has been the aame to ally has it not resulted from 
the sound rather than the meaning of words? Or shall we say 
that the various and contradictory meanings have been alike 
conducive to comfort? But what shall be said of that class who 
have admitted the article without affixing any meaning to the 
terms? Have they, also, had a share in the comfort? If so, on 
what ground has it resulted? 

It may, perhaps, be supposed by^some, that the comfort has 
in a great measure resulted from the humility itnplied in ad- 
mitting, as true, a proposition which is so perfectly mysterious 
and unintelligible* But if this be the ground of the cdmfort, 
must not some deduction be made from the supposed ennount^ 
on account of the pride of those several classes who have at- 
tempted to explain the mystery or to tell the meaning of the 
term? And must not the greater portion of the comfort be set 
to the account of those who have been so very humble as to re- 
ceive Hit form ofwordsy as sound, without pretending to, inow 
their meaning, or even making any serious inquiry respecting 
&eir import? 
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On the whole, is it not worthy of the most serious tnquiiy 
whether the supposed comfort has not resulted chiefly from the 
popularity of the mystery ^ and the opinion that true piety and 
the true church have been found only among trinitarians? 

Bttt^ in calculating the real benefit of trinitarianism to the 
Chrisdan world, it may be proper to have some respect to the 
tmk of which it has been productvoe. It has unquestionably 
been an occasion oi great perplexity znd embarrasement to such 
trinitarians as have been much in the habit of thinking and inqvu- 
ry. It nuiy have bee^ the occasion of much dissimulation with 
many who have had too great regard to their own populari^* 
It has, in time p^st, been the occasion of considerable animostiy 
among different classes of its advocates. It has been the occa- 
sion of much bitterness and alienation oetween those who have 
embraced the article and those by whom it has been rejected* 
Ttus bitterness and censoriousness has been the occasion of 
ffeait grief to pious souls of eveiy denomination. Add to 
these evils, the enormous flood of sinful revilings^ poured 
forth by the contending parties, and the uncomfortable and un* 
christian fee&ngs which they have indulged one towards 
another* 

Now, from the sum total of the supposed good, deduct the 
sum total of the real evils and mischiefs; then let candor esti- 
mate the neat amount of real benefit to the Christian world; and 
will it not pronounce on the contested proposition as Jehovah 
did on the useless Monarch of Babylon; — ^^^ T£K£L, thou art 
weighed in the balances and art found wanting? 



ON THE ACCURACY AND FIDELITY OF GRIESr 

BACH. 

Mu Editor 9 

Is consequence of some late discussions^ with respect to the authority 
of the received reading of some important texts in the New Testament, 
discussions connected with the estimate to be made of the edition of Grics- 
bach*a Hew Testament^ lately re-printed at Cambrid^, I have been led to 
teriew the grounds on which the received readings have been discarded* 
with a partiddar view to the accuracy of the learned German editor. If 

12 
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jan find the fitiiowinp remaflu suited to tke design of your inisccllany» you 
m«y» by insertii^ theniy oblige some who are interested in these eritical 
inquiries* 

It has been said, and we think with reason, that the texts, so 
often quoted in the trinitarian controversy, Acts xx. 28* and 1 
llm. iii. 16. should be no more quoted in their present form, as 
proof passages* This assertion we presume is founded on 
an examination of the authorities, which have been produced 
by several critics, for and against the received readings of these 
texts; and is entirely coincident with the conclusions of Gries* 
bach, as well as with the opinion of many of the most learned 
modem critics of every denomination. 

But it has been asserted, that Griesbach has in some cases 
^ marked his texts incorrectly, and made mistakes in citing his 
*^ authorities;'' and as a suspicion of this kind may affect the 
confidence, which those, who have not the opportunity to exam- 
ine for themselves, may have placed in his decisions, it becomes 
of importance to attend to the objections, which have been 
made to some parts of his statements in relation to these texts* 

It is not, we believe, denied, that Griesbach*s judgment as 
to the weight of evidence against the reading %m Acts xx» 28« 
is justified by his authorities, nor will it be said, that, accord- 
ing to the laws of criticism, the common reading can be retain- 
ed in the text* The text could not stand thus, even if the in- 
accuracies, which have been imputed to Griesbach, could be 
proved; for they would not essentially afiect the amount of ev- 
idence against the reading 9iv in this verse* 

On this text Griesbach is charged with sajdng, that the 
Arabic version in the Polyglot has the reading Lord and God 
{nv^m MM liv), whereas it is well known that it reads LordGod.-^ 
The truth is, that Griesbach, inciting, enumerating, and arrang- 
ing his authorides in the proper place, has correcdy given to 
the Ar* Pol* the reading xy^m 3fy; and in thU place, where the 
authorities for the different readings in question are eocprtssly 
presented, should we look for the grounds of his critical decis- 
ions*— But it seems that Griesbach two or three pages after, in 
remarking upon his authorities, and comparing the countenance 
which they give to different readings in this passage, represents 
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the An PoL as ^ patronizing " the reading w^m urn iuu Now 
it is difficult to reconcile these two places^ except by supposing 
what is almost incredible, that Griesbach in the 115th page had 
forgotten that he had quoted An PoL in the ll^th for another 
readings or by supposing that the phrase, Versio nulla hulclec* 
noai (viz. »u^m nm fhi) patradnatur^ pneter Arabicam Polyg^ 
lottorum^ &c« did not, in his mind, amount to the same thing, 
widi asserting that the Arabic of the Polyglot has that read* 
iog»T— The reading x9^m tu^ is manifesdy made up of two 
readings from different books. As a proof of this, Griesbach 
adduces the reading ui9^m d« (without the copula) in cod* 3* 
and 3ai MN m^ m in an inverted order in cod. 4/« Could he there- 
fore in bis summary rank these three readings Lord Gody lard 
and Gody God and L^rdy in the same class, and think them un- 
deserving of a separate discussion? However this may be, it is 
not strictly just to charge Griesbach with *^ citing his authori* 
^ ties " on this text ^ incorrectly," where he has certainly qtiot* 
td them with accuracy, however in his subsequent remarks he 
may seem inconsistent with himself. — It is to be wished that 
those, who possess the the first edition of his critical Greek 
Testament, would examine it, in order to ascertain whether a& 
ter Mill and Wetstein, he does not there qtiote the An PoL 
fiur the reading Lord and God. If he does, it may be thkt in 
correcting the error in the last edition, he forgot to alter the 
passage^ which afterwards appears inconsistent with his author- 
ities* 

Another of the iwgjy^ris ascribed to Griesbach in his note 
upon this text is, that he says the word egziabeher . is always 
employed in the £thiopic version to render both the Greek 
words, «9^9H and Smc • By this he has been supposed to mean, 
that wherever W9^ or ^ occurs, they are each invariably ren« 
dered thoughout the New Testament by the Ethiopic word in 
question* But it is utterly incredible that Griesbach should 
have intended Aus$ for a slight inspection of the £th. vers* 
even in this cln^« of the Acts would show one, much less ac* 
quainted with the subject than Griesbach, that »«gM( is some- 
times rendered by another Ethiopic word. Gilbert Wakefield, 
in Ins note on this verse, pronounces most violently that the 
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assertion of Griesbach here is ** infamously false:** ** On the 
•* contrary,'* says Wakefield, " as far as my recollection will 
** carry me, this translator nroer employs the words here intro- 
*^ duced but to signify the supreme God ahne*^ This language 
is rash, rude, and unjustifiable. It is true diat the Ethiopic 
translator continually employs the word egziabehery ^^ sive Smc 
** in Graeca veritate legatur, sive «vgi«f.** We believe that 
where xv(<«< occurs in the Greek the use of the Ethiopic word 
in question commonly implies, that the XvdJi&laXOT underHood 
the supreme Jehovah to be meant; but by no means that din vras 
the Greek word in the originaL The use of the Ethiopic word 
only proves how the translator interpreted the passage* It ad' 
Tnfts of his having read jcv^iH in the oripnal Greek, but cannot 
prove that he read mv^tt or ^tn — Much more is the testimony 
of the Ethiopic version neutralized, if it be shown (as it has 
been) that the Ethiopic version sometimes translates ttm^ by 
egzlabeher where Christ is certainly meant by uft^wtm 

There can be no doubt then of the strict accuracy of Gries- 
bach*s remark on the testimony of the Ethiopic version; ^* that» 
^ if it be alone regarded, it favors neither reading, sv^Mf nor 

What is the reason then, which Griesbach assigns for be- 
lieving the Ethiopic version to have read xv^M^here, rather than 
diK^ It is, that the Coptic and Armenian versions, with which 
the Ethiopic commonly agrees, here read lctfgM^ He does not 
come to this conclusion from the neutral character of the Ethi- 
opic word; but this neutrality or ambiguity being first proved, 
he can then argue from the versions, with which the Ethiopic 
commonly agrees; and this neutrality is as well estaUished by 
a small as by a greater number of examples. ^ It is suflSicient 
^ to show that the Ethiopic, in this place, is ambiguousy \i the 
^ word, which it employs, is put, sometimes for God, some* 
*• times for the Lord."* 

Such, we believe, is the state of facts with respect to $he 
Ethiopic version in this place. And those, who think Gries- 
bach has expressed himself carelessly in 8a3ang as he does, JSL- 
thiops habet vocabulum quo semper utitur, (for, as Facciolatuft 

* Chr. OhSk 
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observes, Semper adverbium est latissimi usus,) must perceive 
that no one of hia conclusions^ with respect to the testimony of 
this version, can be affected by interpreting his words in a man- 
ner inconsistent with truth. The conclusion must be the same 
as to the reading of this text, whether the Ethiopic translator 
uses the word egzicAeher invariably, and without exception, 
wherever ««(ih or 3v«f is found in the New Testament; or 
whether he uses this word commonfyj generalbfyfrequenthfi or 
whether he uses it only in some instances where ««{Mf occurs, 
meaning Christ or God. 

With regard to the accuracy of Griesbach in giving his au- 
thorities for the various readings of ^uu ^t and • in 1 Tim. iii. 
Id. no accusation is made but what is implied m the assertion,* 
tint some passages of the fathers are ^^ dear quotations" of 
9tK» from which passages Griesbach asserts, it can by no means 
be collected that they read bu$i which it certainly could be, if 
it were clear ^ that they quoted this passage as it now stvuls. 

In order to understand this subject, where passages of the 
Fathers are brought in support of a particular reading, it must 
be remembered that &e fathers often quote from memory, and 
still oftener paraphrastically. Therefore, where they used some 
of die words tww contained in a passage, it is not to be hastily 
concluded that the passage then contsuned the words which 
they use, because^ unless they expressly and formally quote the 
text itself, it is possible that the words in question maybe only 
their inteipretation. This becomes probable, when from other 
reasons it appears that the passage in the copies of those times 
stood differently from its present form. Let us illustrate this 
by an example. 

The following passage has been produced from the Apos* 
tolical Constitutions, as a ^^ dear quotation'* of the received 
reading in 1 Tim. iii. 16. viz. ^%h nm^n • mrtfmnH ifU9 » wti^u* 
Now it is plain that this is not a literal quotation of any passage 
in die New Testament. The phrase in Timothy is B$$s 9fmn^ 
m — ym of course there are but three words out of eight in the 
Apostolical Constitudons, which are contained in the received 
Greek text of the New Testament; yet it is swl, that this is a 
^ dear quotadm" of a disputed text. 
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Any one who mil take the trouble to read Wjetsteia's note 
cm this text, will see how common it was for die fathers to use 
phrases of the kind here observed, without any precisely simi- 
lar form of words in die New Testament* Now as this place 
has no appearance of a qiiot<Uion^ except so far as it conoetfs a 
meamng like that of the received text in Timothy, and as it is 
known that this text was never produced in its present form 
by the Catholic fathers in their disputes on the trinity before 
the fifth century, if language like that used in the Apostolical 
Constitutions can be explained in any other way, than by sup* 
posing diMc tiftin^mH originally in this text, it is agreeable to the 
rules of just criticism so to exphun it. Now Wetstein and 
Griesbach say, that from the use of such phrases by the fathers 
as that in the passage adduced, it can (mly be concluded that 
the vrriters interpreted in this way the rather obscure exprco- 
sion (difiicilior et insolentior lectio) • or h ifflm^^l*. 

We should be glad to transcribe the whole of Wetatein's 
note on this text, which is full of curious information ; but we 
will confine ourselves to that part of Griesbach's, which par* 
-ticularly relates to this subject of quotations* 

^ Of the Greek fathers it is to be observed, 

^ 1. Tliat in the earliest times this passage [in any fbim] is 
^ very rarely appealed to by the fathers, not even against the 
^ Arians in the beginning of the Arian controversy* Neither 
*^ does Cyril Alex: appeal to this text against die emperor Ju* 
^ lian, who denied that Jesus was ever called God by Paid; 
^ nor does Cyril oppose the word din to Nestorius* 

^ 2. Whether die reading were iov h this passage mig^ 
^ be referred to by the [Greek] fathers, as we have aliead^ 
^ remarked was done by the Latins. Hence some were accus- 
^ tomed to name Christ himself ^vrm^MP [the mystery]. And 
^ Justin T. c. in his eptsde to Diognetus could write: ««w«at 
^ rm Xiyw Urn %w^ f^». r. A. [i.e. He sent die Logos to appear 
^ in the world, who, when proclaimed by the apostles, was be* 
^ lieved on by the Gentiles.J-*--Origen contra Cels. 5* t^tus m 
«* 9b^ mmht^JUfiHm Aiymte [ Jes08 is said to be taken up into 
^ glory.] — ^The same father is thus tzansbted by Rufinus on 
^ Rom. i. 2. ^ Is qui VxmBVM caro fadus apparuit posttia m 
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^* carne, aicuc apostolus didt, qpi a (foitaase, qui) manUestatus 
^ eat in came, juatificatus ^c' — ^Theodotus Epitome 18. • #«• 
^ m{ «fAi m^riiPf TMc «yyiAiiff, [The Saviour in his humiliation 
«i was seen by angels.] — ^BasiL Ep. 6S« ts /MyiOa pfnueia •»•««* 
^ (Mc ■ fwg i'li fv mfM [the great mystery that the Lord was 
^ manifested in flesh.] — ^The author of tl^e Apostolical Consti- 
^ tutions, viL 26. [as quoted above, God^ Lord who hast ap- 
** peared to us in flesh.] — Hippoljrtus contra Noetum 17, jtnf 
'^ g y i3 >l#» III sMyMv ^%h » 9m^mi [though the same Hippoljrtus has 
^ 3iif MM «p|^4Mnf in Theodoret] iy<wy>l<|. [the same, coming 
^ fordi into die world, God was manifested in a body.] Gre- 
^ gory Thaumaturgus or rather Apollinaris ap« Phot. cod. S30. 
^ and others: dii^ i» tmffu fun^iflMf [Goi/ manifested in flesh.1 
^ From such phrases therefore, and from the application of the 
^ expressions found in this text to Christ, it is iy no means to 
**' be collected^ that these fathers read 9fig." Griesb. nota ad 
1dc« voL 2. p. 430. 

We need an apology, Mr. Editor, to your intelligent read- 
ers for having sud so much on so plain a subject. But the 
secti<m just translated from Griesbach contains some of the 
passages from the fathers, which are supposed to be ^^ dear 
" qiiotadons" of the received reading of this text in Timothy. 
Now any one acquainted with what is meant by a quotation 
must see, that if these are quotations, one of them has as fair 
a d^m to be so as another; and then it will be impossible to 
conjecture what the text quoted was; or if any one of them is 
a verbal quotation, then the whole verse 1 Tim. iii. 16. in our 
present copies has been so mutilated, as to be entirely metamor^ 
phosed. 

It is another thing to say that this place in Tim. may be 
^ referred to" in these passages from the fathers. This is 
probable, though by no means necessary, because there are 
other places, such as John i. 14, and Coloss. i. 26, which may 
also be referred to by these phrases in the fathers. But a mere 
reference to a passage which the writer had in his mind cannot 
be used as a source of various reading; especially where it can 
be shown that hb language is only his own interpretation of the 
words, and not an express citation of them« 
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Those who would understand the importance and use «f 
quotations from the fathers in critical inquiries, may deriipe 
some information from the chapters in Michaetts on tlus sub- 
ject; but we know of no place where it may be sooner under- 
stood how much is necessary to constitute a quotation from the 
New Testament, than by attending to the Appendix to M arh^s 
Illustrations of his Hypothesis, where are reviewed the suppos- 
ed quotations in Justin M. from the four canonical Gospels; 
r and it is shown, that if these are maintained to be quotations 
^ from our commonly received gospels, the gospels have come 
down to us in so mutilated a tftate, that it would be imposaiUe 
to receive them, as authentic copies of tiie original. 

But to return to Griesbach. Of the Latin Fathers he 
says, p* 430, ^ All the Latin fathers (^ every age read mysteri" 
*^ tun J. sacramerUum quoD manifestatum etc* although they 
^ might understand it of Christ.'* So Hilary, Augustine, Pels- 
gius, Julian pelagian: Fulgentius, Idacius, Ambrosiaster, Leo 
M« Victorinus, Cassian, Gregory the Great, Vigilius tapsensiSy 
Beda, ChrysoIogus,Martinu8 L in epistie to John Philadelphtis 
in Mansi's Collection of Councils vol. x» p. 813. (but in die 
Greek version in that place we find «f.)— Jerome alone on Isad. 
liii. 11. and the Acts of the 2d council of Constant* (ap» Mank 
voL ix* p. 321.) have in Latin as follows; ^ui manife^tahis eet 
in came^juatiftcatua eat in apiritu* 

Some critics seem to have supposed, tiiat Griesbach is not 

correct in this statement, because there is a passage in Lactan- 

tius, which (in their opinion) is a ^^ clear quotation" of the 

present reading in Timothy* The passage is as follows. ^ Iia- 

^ que idcirco mediator advenit, id est Deus in came, ut caro 

^ eum sequi posset, et eriperet morti hominem," &c. But the 

only words in this passage, which can be made even to refer to 

the text in Timothy, are the three words, Deua in came^ a 

phrase continually occurring in the writings of the fathers, and 

« which may as well be referred to three or four other texts 

as to this in Timothy. No collector of various readings would 

have ever thought of citing this passage as an authority for a 

' particular reading; for if such phrases are to pass for citations 

.i>f partiqular phrases of the New Testament, it may be aaid 
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diat wherever the phrases, Jb;i o/Gody only beffoUen^ 8cc. oecur, 
the writer ** ckarly quotes" a particular text in the New Tea* 
^tament. Whatever text then we may suppose I^actantius to 
refer to, (if indeed he had any particular text in his mind,) 
there is no more pf*opriety in alleging this passage as a quo- 
tation of the text in Timothy, than as a quotatiop of John i« 14i» 

There is also a passage produced from Gregory Njmsen as 
a ciSmr quotation of 1 Tim. iii. 16, and it is regarded a^ anoth- 
er pnx>f of Griesbach's inaccuracy, that he has placed Gregory 
among that class of writers, whose reference to this text uk 
doubtfol, and this without the least notice that his works con* 
tain any diing decided iipon the subject. 

But the tr^e state of the case will be seen from the follow^ 
ing passage in Griesbach's note. 

^^Some fathers, who have been usually cited for the readina 
^ BtHf are either improperly adduced, or are not placed beyona 
^ doubt; for example: Athanasius ad Serapion: Ep. 4. and 
^ de Incamatione, t. 3. p. S3. But in the former place mosf 
*^ manuscripts omit the words, which are adduced for this purt 
^ pose. The Oratio de Incamatione however is not Athana* 
^ sius'a. Of Cyril Alexandrinus we have before spoken.'^ 
[We would advise those who would understand t^e value of 
some of the quotations from the fathers in favor of ^, to 
read Griesbach's remarks on the passages from C3rril in his 
'SymboL Crit. tom. i. p. xliii. to which Griesbach ^ere rer 
fera.] ** And to this place should Gregory NyHsen be refer- 
^ red, to whom indeed the editors of his works attribute StM 
^ 9fmH(it$i^ but Gregory in his Anterrhet. adv. Apollinar. p. 
** 138, says, t« ftwm^ w wm^u wfmn^tih* rrnXmr m» Xfy«i* imH { 
^ ifttn^ A«y«f. Wherefore, he seems to have read f, or even 

Now it is evident that Griesbach does not conceal that di^ 
$fmm^ith is found in Gregbry Nyssen. On the contrary he ad- 
mits that his works as now edited contain this phrase. Wett 
stein too says expressly, ^^ GregoriusNyssenus,ut nuncquidem 
*^ editus est ssepissime," i. e. habet dn^. Neither does Griea* 
bach urifti respect to ^s father confine his assertion (itaque f ' 

legisse videtur. See) to the passage he has here quoted, and taj 

IS 
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merely that he seem^ to have read i in thia passage* No* Oa 
the coatraiy, Griesbach concludes from this passage th^ he 
could not have read d««c at ally and that where ^u$ is founds it 
is to be ascribed to editors; and therefore that Gregory Nyssei^ 
is to be referjed to the class of authorities, who ^^ aut perpe* 
^ vam afferuntur, aut opn extra dubitationecn positi sunt." The 
reader may also see^ in ,Wetstein^s AOte upon this versei^ some 
ot^er passages adduced from Gregory Nyssen^ which confirm 
the opinion, that he could not have reafl Smc in this text. Th^ 
|ame mode of reasoning afiixes a strong degree of suspicion on 
son\e other passages of the fathers alleged in tkis dispute; bu$ 
to put our readers in possession of the whole subject, it would 
be necessary to transcribe a great part of Wetstein's note* 
We will conclude this part of the subject with the following 
words of Wetstein* ^ Interim non diffiteor, minime mihi pro- 
*^ ba^ i conEdentiam atque acerbitatem T. B^zae, cujus bj^c Qunt 
*^ verba in L Bnt iptLn^u^t u rm^ ' Vix alius locus est, in quo 
^^ omnia redemptionis nostras fnysteria vel magnificentius vel 
*' planius explicantur; ^t non mirum sit, Jhede fuisse a diabola 
^ depravatwn; cui sane hac in parte (dicam enim libere quod 
^^ res est) suam operam imprudens quidem (sic enim arbitror) 
*^ sed suam operam tamen Erasmus commodavit; ita videUcet 
pro^tens. Christi divinitatem, ut tamen pro viribus passim 
conetur luculentissima et certissima quasque ejus testinoonia 
*^ nobis extorquere. Exemplo sit hie locus.' Ingenuitatem 
^^ yero atque judicium Calvini utroque poUice laudo, qui in L 
^^ ^ ut demus,' inquit, ^nomen Dei non fuisse expressum aPauIo^ 
" subaudiendum tamen esse Christi nomen, fatebitur, quisquia 
♦' prudj^ntuj: pmnia expendet*'" Wcbj^g leave in partes Calvi- 
ni stare. 

The accuracy and fidelity of Griesbach on tliis verse canjf ot 
IjQ fuUy seen and estimated without taking the pains to be ac- 
quainted with the previous labors of Wetstein, and withpfi^t^ un- 
4eristanding the critical use of quotations from the fathers ia 
cases Ijike these. 

On the celebrated tex;t of the three heavenly witnesses it is 
pot pretended, that Griesbach has not veiy fully and fairly stat* 
^d ^11 the authorities of consequence for or against th§ verse in 
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qaesdoD. 'Some persons have imagined, that the coriftasiondf 
die African bishops has not been sufficiently accounted for by 
the critits, who have contended against the verse. However 
diis may be, from all that we have seen we rather discover a 
disposition to cast into the shade the objections,*which havift 
been raised against this authority, and to give it an importance 
to which it is by no means entitled. It is said that Porson was 
preparing a new edition of his letters to Travis, in ^hich he 
meant to strengthen or set in a stronger light his reasonings on 
the subject of this African confession, but death interrupted 
this and other works of that learned man. 

To those who are inclined to Aink the authenticity of this 
verse only •* doubtful, or a proper subject of future inquiry ,•* 
we recommend the conclusion of Griesbach's Diatribe, who, 
(si quis alius) is a critic, competent from his orthodoxy, as well 
as cridcal sagacity, to determine this question. 

This is the conclusion of his remarks on the three heaven- 

« 

ly witnesses* ** If such few, dubious, suspicious, and recent 
*^ tesdmonies, and arguments so light, may suffice to demon- 
^ strate the genuineness of any reading, there woidd be no cri- 
^* terion at all remaining of true and false in criticism, and the 
** whole text of the New Testament would be altogether doubt* 
** ful and uncertain. I myself^ if it were of importance enough^ 
" would undertake to defend six hundred of the most futile and 
*' universally rejected readings^ by testimonies and reasons equal* 
^ bf numerous andvaUd^ nay in general more numerous andvalid^ 
** than those which the patrons of this verse make use if; nor 
^ could the defenders of a genuine text have so many and sd 
(( good arguments to opposf to any such absurd attempt of mine,' 
^^ as have been above brought against the defenders of this text. 
** I wish those would seriously consider this, who may happen 
" to take upon themselves a new defence of this vcrse-^'* 

It has been suggested also that Griesbach is guilty of some 
unfairness in printing Keb. i. 8* without separating • Sms by 
commas, as if be would thus make it appear to be in the nom- 
inative case. On the contrary, if he had marked off • di^ by 
commas, there would have been some reason for the accusa- 
tion of partiality, as it would be in fa^t printing the te](t so ^ 
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in justify a particiilar interptvtatioii of it, which is by no mean» 
80 ckar and indisputable that an editor should take this method 
of fazing and transmitting it by a typographical manouvre. Aa 
the text is now printed, the reader is vtry propeiiy advertised 
rf the Tariety of punctuadon, in the manu^ edition by a note^ 
and in the critical l^ the usual asterisks. Thus is . preserved 
the ambiguity of the origwai Hebrew, and thus too is obs^rv^d 
the mode of printing die text in all the copies of the Septuag^nt^ 
which we have seen; for, though the custom of separating voca* 
tites by commas is not strictly regarded in the editions of the 
Septua^t, yet there are cases in which it is observed. The 
two pordous of the verse in the original are parallel clauses, 
and the parallelism is most stricdy preserved by not insulating 
I Bh§^ thereby admitting the following translation; 

"Vhy throne is God forever uid ever, 
A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kuigdoa. 

(tjriesbath has here dt^ne^ what the strictest impartiality requir** 
ed, and what no onis, yho is not biassed by theological preju- 
dices, can disapprove. 

It has aho been doubted whether the manual edition of 
GriesbacVs New Testament has a fair tide to be considered 
as containing the last results of his critical labors. But one 
would think that the testimony of Griesbach himself were suf- 
ficient to setde this pcnnU In the preface to his manual edi^ 
tion, he expressly says, ^Textus in hac editione expressus idem 
u est,— quem in HaleMi ^ecUnda ^cudi curavi. Nam ab 
^ hoc, si perpaucos et nuUius fere moment! locos excipias, non 
^ erat cur recedendum.*' It appears then from Griesbach's 
own words^ ths^ the text of his critical edition, at least as much 
of it as Was conuined in the first incomplete publication of the 
manuid edition, was already prikteD, when he wrote the 
preface to the manual edidon. But it appears that the preface 
of the manuial edition bears date April 1805, ahd of the critical 
edition April 1806. To account for this difference in the 
iiines of publication^ it b necessarjr te read the preface ti 
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the- oitical cdidon, from which it appears that mwof jtwm 
ebpaed fixmi die time, when this critical editioo was committed 
to die press dU it was finally puUished. XKe reasons of this 
delay are detailed in the preface, from which it ako appears, 
that the volume began to be printed before the year 1799, and 
that when Griesbach received White's edidon of the Phikze* 
man version, (whidi, as it was a time of j)eace, we may sup- 
pose to have been soon after it was puUidied) the greater part 
of the catholic episdes had been given to the printed, though 
die €»mpledon and final pnUicauon of the critical edidon wflSi 
sospended till 1806^ 
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MOORE'S ANACREON. * 

Qtiid, filBi cam multn Tenerem confandere vino, 

PmcMit lyrici Teia Miua senis? . 

■^ •' ovid: tkist: 

t cw poets of the present age can boast, that their works have 
circulated more extensively, than those of Mr. Moore» His 
popularity seems to have increased at every publication. Tlie 
translation of Anacreon appeared about nine years ago, and oc* 
oupied the second place in the order of time. It has been less 
noticed by the critics than any of his works. In ttiis coun- 
try it has attracted the attention of only two literary jour* 
iials, and on the whole has received a degree of applause, which 
many think considerably above its merits. In England it has 
hardly been more thoroughly reviewed, though the impression, 
it has produced, seems to have been more correct. Indeed we 
have sought in vain for any foreign publication, which pretends 
to examine it in the only character, to which it openly and se» 
riously aspires; — we have no where found it fairly decided, 
whether this is, or is not, a translation of Anacreon. Why this 
task has been so long neglected, and by what peculiar good for- 
tune Mr. Moore has so long escaped the common fate of au- 
thorship, we are unable to conjecture; but we think it is quite 
time to examine the pretensions of a work, which has passed 
through so many editions in Great Britain and America, that it 
has become as familiar to the general reader as almost any vol- 
ume in the body of English poetry. 

It has been the felicity, perhaps the object, of Mr. Moore, 
to render his work popular. He has succeeded, where trans- 
lators in general have failed; for he has made the English ver- 
sion of' a Greek poet iuteresting to mere English readers* 
IVhcther in doing this he has not forgotten his highest duty, 
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whether he has not sacrificed fidelity to a false taste fi^r ele^ 
gance, and sought for onmment, when he should have sought 
kst that stiuplicky of style, which is his author's grs»d chatac* 
terisdo<-are points., distf we mean to eicunine with some care* 

To begin however at the commeneement, we must confess 
our dissatisfaction and disappodiUment at the life of Anacreon, 
contsuned In his ^ prefatory remarks*'' It is meagre and unin* 
terestingy not so much because he wanted materials^ as because 
be wanted industry to collect those^ which were remote smd 
9cattered9 while he afieqted to discredit those, which he found 
ready to his hand* We call his doubts (iffected^ because he 
spurns at accounts received by Fabricius and Barpes, Bayle 
andLaHarpe* The^mecdotes^ he refuses to repeat> cannot, 
pecfaaps^ be proved to be true, because remote antiquity is al- 
m^Bfs involved in doid>t; but they are certainly characteristicaL 
Anaci^Bon may never have been placed in the situations they 
leprea^nt; but, if he had, the consequences would have been 
such, as they have assigned* The accounts may be false; but 
aU internal evidence is in their favor* Mr* Moore, however9 
does not stop here* lie not only rqects them himself, but 
treats wiith unpardonable contempt all who acknowledge and re- 
peat them* He begins at the very threshold, by saying, ^ There 
^ is little known with certainty of the life of Anaereon;" and 
calls the accounts commonly received, ^* the specious fabrica- 
*^ tions of his editors," who, ^^ supplying the deficiency of ma- 
^ terials by fictions of their own imagination, have arranged 
*^ what they call a Ufe of Anacreon." This is a part of his first 
paragraph, and may be considered a fair specimen of the gen* 
demaoly manner, in which he treats his predecessors* It is 
troe^ that we have no regular life of Anacreon earlier than Sui- 
das^ and even his text is thought by Bayle to be corrupt;* but 
it is equally true, that industry will find detached sketches in 
almost every prose-writer of antiquity, even in the dialogues of 
Plato and the disquisitions of Pliny the elder. 

After all, it is of litde consequence through what medium 
we view thie character of Anacreon* Though we phould form 

* Ne decidons rien sur Suidas. Son tcxte est assur^mcnt corrompu. 

Bayle In Anac: Not? B. 
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our opinions ftom the trifling accounts ctf his life, or even from 
the medals yet extant, we should not probably be deceived* He 
has no disguise, and every action of his life, as well as every 
« lineament of his countenance, betrays some fieiliture of his dispov 
tition. But these are not all from which we are to judge*' 

Nee, si quid olim losit Anacreon, 
Dderit atUt. Hor. 4, Od. 9, 9. 

Time has spared about seventy odes, and editorial research haa 
N^ added a few epigrams and fragments. In these we find him 
sometimes oiFering incense to the god of Love, sometimes sac- 
rificing to Bacchus, and sometimes iiniting in the service of 
both. 

m 

Every circumstance of time and pkce seems to have au^ 
gured his success* He lived in an age so early, that the excel* 
knee to which he aspired was unoccupied, and yet so late, that 
his native Ionic had attained all its sweetness and harmony. 
Qf his country, if it be not enough to say that he was a Greek, 
we will add, that he lyas bom in Teos, and spent a part of his 
life at Athens. 

He commenced his career alone, and in the course of his 
progress he foimd neither obstacle i)or limit. The whole field 
was open before him, and he had ho competitors to stimulate 
and no models to direct him. To this exemption from all the 
usual feelings and motives of an author we probably owe the 
case and freedom of his manner. He appears to write entirely 
for personal gratification, and never stops to inquire, whether 
any body will sympathize in his feelings. Every sentiment of 
his heart and every expression of his song[, is as simple as na- 
ture* _^ He has no elaborateness, no artifice, no affectation. It 
is the token of Anacreon's imagination, that he dwells in gene- 
rals* He never attempts to magnify the thought by exagger^ 
ation, or render it more imposing by the accumulation of epi* 
thets, but suffers it to rest on its proper centre, and pass for its 
intrinsic worth* He neglects omamdnt, nt>t because he scorns 
It, but because he does not think of it; and he writes at all, on«T 
ty because his heart is full, and utterancejis his relief and plc) 
Wret 
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Btttf reveise the Skedal, and we find him, like his statue* 
in tke streets of Athens, a mere intoxicated ballad-singer. His 
prodiictions have indeed diat fresh hue and elastic character, 
which are the peculiar inheritance of great minds; but they are 
foul with corrupt sentiments, licentious imagery, and prurient 
descriptions* It is true he is always gay and festive; but his 
levity is not like the cheerfulness of one, whose heart is habitu- 
ally at ease, who sports with the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion, and is heedless of consequences, only because he does not 
foresee them* It is the tumultuous joy of a sensualist, whose 
understanding and affections are equally depraved, and who 
looks with a careless contempt on every thing like propriety, 
honor, and virtue* ^ If the world ever produced a perfect vo- 
luptuary, Anacreon was the man* Pleasure absorbs his whole 
soul, and every thing around him affords him satisfaction, ex- 
actly in proportion as it ministers to his two predominating 
passions* If he finds enjoyment in conversation, it is only over 
the bowl;t and if he praises the beauty of spring, it is because it 
is the season of love4 There seems to be a continual struggle 
throughout his writings, not between good principles and bad, 
not between the decisions of his judgment and the impulse of 
his passions, but betwe'eu two degrading vices; and we rise 
from the perusal of most of his odes, doubting with Didymus 
the rhetorician, an libtdinosior Anacreon^ an ebriosior mxerit.^ 

Uniting grossness of principle with uncommon purily of 
manner, Anacreon must undoubtedly be* a difficult audior to 
translate* His luxurious softness, his delicacy of colouring, and 
distinctness of imagery are lost in a version; while, at the same 
time, their absence renders his impurity more obvious and of- 
fensive* The translator finds he cannot succeed; but, instead 
of surrendering in despair, he endeavoiu^ to conceal his defects 
under the splendor and amplification of his style* He expands 
the thought, gives it a point and smartness unknown to the 
original, and, in fact, writes as Anacreon would have written, 
if he had possessed less feeling and more rhetoric* 

Mr. Moore's first error is in the selection of a text* He 

* Psnaanias lib. i. c. 95. t £piff- T. 

«Ode«3. f Sencc. Ep. 89. 

14 ^ 
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follows die order and, with few exceptioDs, adopts the readings 
of the Vatican MS* which the industry of all the editors, from 
Stephanos to Fischer, has been employed to correct. To be 
sure, if he determined to receive any MS. without alteration or 
amendment, he did wisely to take the Vatican; because it is 
the most perfect, but it is necessarily less so, than the modem 
printed text. Granting him, however, the reading he has chos* 
en, it is still a curious inquiry, why he should differ from all 
the editors and translators, in his arrangement* 

To come, at last, to the manual labor of criticism, let us ex- 
timine the second ode as it stands in the translation, but the 
forty eighth according to Fischer. Here we shall find Anacre- 
on extended from eight to twenty lines with numerous interpo- 
lations and much loss of spirit. The passages printed in Ital- 
ics are not authorized by the original. 

Give me the harp of epic song. 
Which KomcT*Bjlnger thrilUd along. 
But, tear away Uie sanguine slriDg, 
For v>ar io not the thetne I oing* 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite— 
Pn^ monarch of the board to nighty* 
And dll around ohall brim at high 
And quaff the tide ae deep ao If 
And nohen the clutters* melloning devjg 
7%eir toorm enchanting halm infiiee, 
Owjeet thall catch th* elattic bound. 
And reel ue through the dance'e romuL 
Oh Bacchut! we shall sing to thee 
In wild but eneet ebriety, 
Andflaeh around eueh eparke of thought 
Je Bacchus could alone have taught,' 
Then give the harp of epic song. 
Which HoTner^s Jinger thrilled along. 
But tear amtxy the sanguine string, 
For «ar is not the theme I sing. 

This ode has almost lost its identity. It has suffered not 

* We have marked from the sixth to the twelfth lines inclnsiTe because 
thcic b no trace of them in the original, except 

Mlltftff iW«( }QS^990^ 
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aalfy by inaertions, but by omissions* We look in vain fer a 
translation of fimfittm ««Im, and for the clamorous exultation of 
a bacchanal, so admirably expressed by fimfm. Its faults will be 
more obvious, when compared with a literal translation. 

^ Give me the lyre of Homer, without its bloody string. 
^ Bring me the lawful cups, bring them to me, that I may tem- 
^ per the wine.* When I am drunken, I will dance,f and, 

* singing to my harp with the inspiration of ebriety, I will be 

* clamorous in harmony.':^ 

. The reason/wfay Mr. Moore in this and similar instances 
has fallen into such gross mistakes is, that instead of consult- 
ing the original, he has followed the errors of other transla* 
tions. In the third line, and in the conclusion of this ode, he 
was misled by an irregular metrical version of Longepierre, 
published in 1692. 

Doimer moi la lyre d' Hom^re 
Mail otez-en la corde meurtriiie* 

In the two last lines we fin4 the prototypes of Mr. Moore^s 
•* sweet ebriety," and " sparkles of thought,*' and the mention 
of Bacchus, none of which are in the Greek. 

Dans un emportement exempt de violence 
ye fn* epanche en hen* mott et celebre Bacekui. 

One entire ode is probably enough, and we shall therefore 
confine our future remarks to an exposition of his interpola- 
tions, omissions, and mistakes, as we find them scattered 
through the book. The following are amusing specimens of 
liis unreasonable amplification. ? 

Em^H »vin}iX§9 iHv' Ode 18. L 3. 

Deep as the rich and holy yase. 

Which on the shrine of spring reposes. 

When shepherds hail that hour of roses. Ode 5. 

In the thirty second ode he enumerates his loves as they had 

* li§fu»f MM^Ao-m est miscere vinum tot partibus aqnJB, quot misceri il* 
lud leges compotstioms jubent. Fisch. ad loc. 

f Nemo saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit. Cic. pro Mar. 

* II«^siMS9 intelL «#jm« ira| fUKn* Fisob. adioe. 
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occurred at different places, and at Corinth he says he had a 
multitude. 

In the sweet Corinthian groye. 
Where the glowing^ wanton's rove. 
Chains of beauties may be ibund. 
Chains by which my heart is bound;— 
These, indeed, are g^rls divine. 
Dangerous to a soul like mine. Ode 14. 

^K«lfvl#. Ode 9. L 34. 

Dreaming still of dulcet numbers. 

Otf in{[s«— -Ode 16. 1. 5. 

Twas not the crested warrior's dait 
That drank the current of my heart. 

Mi^v(f«yMfH-*Ode 41. 1. 29. is fantastically paraphrased; 

l«et me imbibe the spicy breath 
Of odours, chafed to fragraUt death. 

It would be worse than useless to add more examples to 
this list* No man can suppose, that such a translator is faith* 
f ul to his author any further, than he finds fidelity convenient. 

With so much superfluous matter, we have certainly a right 
to expect all the ideas of the original. Indeed one fault seems 
to exclude the other, for we should naturally suppose, that am** 
plification would not be resorted to, until all other resources 
were exhausted* Yet it is not so* Either from an unpardona* 
ble degree of negligence, or from want of skill in the language, 
from which he translated, he is guilty of frequent and impor- 
tant omissions. Ex. gr« In ode 18 he has passed over two 
highly picturesque lines, in which Anacreon orders a splendid, 
vine to be engraved on his cup: 

K* «^«tXM ffv«nn»x«f| 

In Ode 31 he has omitted the circumstance that the &tal 
of Ajax were a present from Hecton 

tp ^Vmtih fM(;K«i(«r— L 15. 



In hiB verrion of die twenty ninth Ode, wMch is one of his 
happiest eflFoitB, the following passage has no. parallel: 

BAf^«i^ iTV9 «fA4Mnm-— 15— IT. 

Ode 53, line 3, he has suppressed the invocation to his com* 
panioQs: 

and two other lines: ^ 

n«{« tW9 #0^«r9 JMiAur«4— S»3* 

Ode 51. 

M«M^«» fvrtf «^;^»— 'T 8c 8. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to prove the charge 
of gross negligence; and if they were not, many more might 
be collected. The only difficulty attending this task is in dis- 
tinguishing between perversions and omissions; and this is a 
very serious one, for many of Anacreon's ideas have undergone 
a transformation so completely, that those, to whom they were 
familiar in the original, would hardly recognize them in their 
present gaudy livery. 

We have ventured to hint, that Mr. Moore's acquuntance 
with Greek is not so extensive, as the nature of his task de* 
mands. The observation was not dropped by accident, or ha3> 
arded rashly. It may seem dangerous to call in question the 
qualifications of a man, who introduces himself to his reader in 
a Greek ode of no ordinary length in the favorite metre of the 
author he professes to translate, and, if we pardon a few unhar^ 
monious lines, and some affectation of sentiment, considerably 
in his spirit yet we can in no other way account for his fre- 
quent errors of interpretation, and his universal ill success, 
when he attempts the office of a critic 

In Ode 49f line 9, he has rendered 

O ii «§(•€» «v iumtn 
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Paint me nezt» if paiRtifig may 
Such a theme as this pourtray^ 
^m the happy heaven of love« 
y These the elect of Cupid prove* 

Passing over the amplification, the meaning of Anacreon is 
entirely mistaken. If Mr. Moore had compared this passage 
with the fourth line of the forty^eighth ode, ^here m^c u$^ itw wm 
occurs, he would have seen that it meant ^^ the laws of lovers/'* 
^lAvffvef being idiomatically put for the genitive. . 

in line 30, of the same ode he has followed the Vatican 
MS. in an error. The reading used since Baxter is 

K«piK ^f UKW «r«f Ode 1 1) 1« 4, 

means absolute baldness, but Mr. Moore, seduced by the pret- 
tiness of the thought, or perhaps betrayed by a loose transla- 
tion in Fawkes,f says, 

The locks upon thy brow ure/en. 
And like the rest, they're viithering too. 

Ode 32 at the conclusion; 

Ov yic^ 9$if0 famm * 

^ For I cannot count so many loves.^ In this case he proba* 
bly took the usual meaning of facCiatft and with a little violence 
interpreted the passage ^ frighten out with clamour,' and presum- 
ing that if they could no< be frightened away, they would al- 
ways remain there, he renders it, 

N0| no, I ibar, alas, I fear 
They will forever nestle here. 

On the authority of Baxter, and for the sake of common sense, 
it is well to consider tMSftrm, Synonymous with •m(^i^mk4w. 

Speaking of love in ode J, Mr. Moore says m the person 
of Anacreon: 

I knew him by his bow and dwt» 
I knew him by my fluttering^ heart 

* Si la cire peut repondre a tes efforts peins iet ioix du amanu^ Tk!t» 
doc: en prose 4 Lyons 1780. 

t " White and fen alas! I find 
" AU that time hai left behind.**— FmsiM. 
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Now there is not only no Jtuthority for these lines in the origi- 
nal, but the course of events in the ode shows, that he did not 
suspect who was his guest, until the fatal wound was inflicted. 

Other instances of misinterpretatioa may be found in ode 
18, line 12 — 11.4 — 45. 14— and 7. 11. 

Of his critical skill, an opinion may be formed from the 
notes on odes 2, 3, 4, 31, and 59, as they stand in the transla- 
tion. These are all we have examined, and in every instance 
he defends the reading which is generally rejected, or assumes 
the wrong meaning. 

If we set its merits as a translation entirely out of theques- 
uon, and consider only its literary worth as a volume of amato* 
ly verses, our censure will not be so unqualified. In Anacrer 
on's looger and more elaborate pieces, where the subject can 
better sustain ornament, Mr. Moore has irequendy been suc- 
cessfuL The little stories of the dove, and of Cupid's artifice 
to get into Anacreon's house, are finely told. In description, 
his happiest efforts are the directions to the artist how to paint 
his mistress, and the address to the grasshopper. The last, as 
we consider it the finest piece in the collection, we extract en« 
tire. 

Oh thou, of an cresUon bleat, 
Sweet inaect! that delight'at to rest 
Upon the wild woods' leafy tops. 
To drink the dew, that morning drops. 
And chirp thy song with such a giee. 
That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate'er the ciixUng seasons yield. 
Whatever fouds, whatever blows. 
For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Mor yet art thou the peasant's fear. 
To him thy' friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as matin dew. 
And still, when Summer's flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bioomy plain. 
We hear thy>weet prophetic strain; 
Thy sweet prophetic stndn we hear. 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
The Muses love thy thrilly tone; 
ApoUo caUs thee all his own; 
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*Ttrai he who gave thy voice to tfaee^ 
Tis he who tunes thy minftreliy. 
Unworn by age's dim decline. 
The fadeieM blooms of youth sre thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth; 
Exempt from eveiyweak decay. 
That withers vulgar frames away; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein; 
So blest an age is pass'd by thee. 
Thou seem'st-^ little deity* Ode Sit 

Mr. Moore's prominent fault as a poet is an affectation of 
epigrammadc conceits and glittering combinations. He docs 
not seem to be satisfied with such thoughts and expressions as 
plain English and common sense will afford, but endeavours to 
£nd something out of the common course, something dazzling 
and pointed. Like Sancho, he wants better bread than can be 
made with wheat, and in the attempt to procure it, renders 
himself ridiculous. 

If he describe a festive old age, he says: 

Bacchus shall bid^my winter bloom* 

And Vemu dance me to the tombm Ode 40« 

The pleasures of drinking: 

—Bacchus with the iuiuhine of the honl 
7%awi the wnter of our eoui* Ode 49. 

If he asks for his cup: 

—Let me have a silver honlp 

Where 1 ma^ cradle all tny eouU Ode 4. 

If he would express the power of beauty: 

Wonuuif be fair* we must adore thee; 

Smile, and a Vforld it ^seak before thee! Ode 



From an eye of liquid blue 

A host of quivered Cupidefiem* Ode 36* 

The lips: 

JPomting neet of bland pereuasion 

Mifely cuing lo^c invasion. Ode 18» 



We mil now close our extracts with his description of Ve« 
BUS ^ on her first emergence from the waves,*' which we think 
a pret^ isit specimen of his s^le tn the translation of Anac* 
rcon* 

Her bosom like the hamid row* 

Her neek like devoy^^forkling mow 

mmiie the liquid psti» she trsces. 

And kim xiithin the nream^M etn^acu. 

In iiquid luxury soft she glides. 

Encircled by the azure tides. 

Like some fiiir lily faint with xoeefung 

Upon a bed of violets Mleepingf 

Beneath the queen's inspiring glance 

The dolphins o*er the green sea danw, 

Bcaiing in tiiumph yousg De^ire^ 

And bidiy Love with tfiu'/et ofjirt* Ode S>7* 

If any one supposes this to be Anacreon^s manner, or that 
Anacreon is to be charged with any of these conceits, he is 
mistaken; for in selecting our examples we have been careful to 
take passages, which were not only bad poetry, but bad transla* 
tioos* 

We cannot take our finld leave of this work, unUl we have 
expressed oUr indignation at Mr. Moore's continual effort to 
make Anacreon even more grr)8s than he really is. Whenever 
opportunities occur, and they occur but too often, he endeav- 
ours to give an air of indelicacy to the thought. We forbear 
to quote examples, for the same reason that we reprobate the 
practice. They may be found in almost every ode. We have 
no fear that we shall express ourselves too strongly on this sub* 
ject. The charge is of too high a nature and the proof too ob* 
vious to require caution in our remarks. If no other reason 
could be given, its impurity alone is enough to condemn die 
book; but, as it has no value as a translation, and is besides 
written in a false taste, it is equally the interest of correct lite* 
i-ature and soimd morals to exclude it from the sphere of their 
influence. 

In the course of our investigations we have been led to ex- 
amine several other translations of Anacreon. Of these some 

w^ere too literal and some too diffuse, but no one united ih^ 
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spirit and hixurious softness of the origimd^ We do not pre- 
tend to say, that this union can never be effected. Moratirir 
may perhaps be capable of demonstration to a mathematical 
certainty, and some individual more fortunate or more vise, 
than all the rest of the world, may discover the perpetual mo- 
tion* Anacreon too may yet be domesticated in a modern id-» 
iom; but so long as every one, who attempts the task, meets on- 
ly defeat and disgrace, we. may be allowed to fear, that the 
probability of success is very remote, and join with LaHarpe in 
his iH*6pheeic injunction, ^^ n^ traduisons pa^ Ajo^Qr^on." 



FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAALu 

pv MisB Edgeworth's delightful tale of Ennui some of our readers may 
Mcollect the following passage. It is part of a conyersation between Lady 
Geraldine and Lord Glenthom. 

** My lord, did you ever happien to meet with Les Memoirea de Mad«» 
^ ame de Staal? 

'* Ko; I did not know that they were published. 

** Toil mistake me: I mean Madame de Staal of Louis the Fourteenth 
" and the regent's time. Mademoiselle de Launay. 

^* I ncTer heard of such a person, and I blushed for my ignorance.. 

*^ Nay» I met with diem myself only yesterday, said Lady Geraldine: I 
** was struak with the character of the Dutchess de la Fert^ in which 
** this kind of proud, patronising ignorance, is admirably painted jfrom the 
*' life. It is really worth you|r while, my lord, to look at it There'a the 
'* book on that little table; here is the passage You see this Dutchess 
** de la Fert^ is showing ofTto || sister dutches^, a poor gir) of geniua, like 
'* a puppet or an ape. 

** AUons, mademoiselle, pariez— madame, vous allez voir oomme elle 
" parie. EUe vit que j' hesitois a repofidre, et pensa qu'il falloit m'nider 
** comme une chanteuse, qui prelude, a qui l*on indique 1' air qu*on deaire 
** d'entendre— Pariez un peu de reli^on me dit effe, youa direz enaoite 
**iautre chose.* 

<* This speech; Mr* Dev^reux tells me, has become-quite proverbial in 
** Paris, continued Ijidy Geraldine; and it is often quoted when any one 
<* presumes in the Dutchess de la Perth's style.** 

What ibUows is a translation of a part of Mademoiselle de Launay*s 
(Madame de Staal's) very lively account of her introduction to the Dateh- 

* This is tha passage marked with Italics in th^ translation on 
'^ 119th pa^, 
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«ft9 de Im Sert^ tad of the chandw of tlie Dtttehets* and of her modi 
of IMtroMgey fmoi which account the paaaage above is quote ds She had 
through some circumatances, which she does not veiy ckarly ezpUdn, be- 
come the protege of the Abbess of the conVeftt of St. Louis and of her sis- 
ter. The Abbess dying, she came up to Paris almost destitute, to seek a 
l^aee as a boarder ib another conTent At Paris slie fell aick* and witli 
her coBvakacence the narrative which we give commencfca ' She was af* 
terwvd in the service of the Dutchess de la Maine, and her Memoirs 
contain some information, conveyed in a very amusing style, respecting the 
intriguea and strugigles, during the time of the Regency, concerning the 
right of succession to the throne^ between the princes cf the blood and 
the legitimated princea^ at the head of whom waa the Duke dii Mainefe] 

JJuRiNG my recovery my sister came to see me, and informed 
me with great exultation of the good fortune, which she believ- 
ed was about to fall to my lot. She told me, that while attend- 
ing the Dutchess de la Fen^ to Versailles, she had related to 
her on the way that she had a younger sistef, who had bee& 
remarkably well educated in a provincial conVent; she tdid her 
that I knew all that could possibly be known, and made an enu- 
meration of the sciences (whose names she did not pronounce 
very correctly) ^hich she pretended that I was acquainted withk 
My sister, who knew nothing herself, had no * cfiflSculty in be- 
lieving, that I knew a great deal The Dutchess, who was as 
ignorant as she, credited the whole, and was persuaded diat I 
was a prodigy. She was the most enthusiastic person in the 
world. She arrived at Versailles, her wind full of this pre* 
tended wonder, which she spoke of wherever she Went, particu* 
larly at her sister's, Madame de Ventadour's, where the Cardi- 
nal de Rohan was present. She heated her imagination in 
talking, and told an hundred times as much as had been told to 
her. Every body believed, such a treasure ought to be secur* 
ed. The Dauphihess was still living. She was supposed to 
be with child; and it was thought, that, if she wa<) delivered of 
a daughter, I might assist in its educauon* Meanwhile it was 
decided, that I must be Sent to Jouarre to be with the Mesdemoi- 
aelles de Rohan, who were all three diere^ in order to make 
them so many ch^de teyvres. 

My ulster, after having told me all this, said, that it was ab- 
voiutely necessary, that I should go and make my acknowledge- 
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m^tttd, and dhow myself to her mislsrefis; that riw would reluni 
to Versailles that day; and that after having paid my respects^ 
I might come back immediately. I had no proper dress to pre* 
sent myself in* I borrowed one of a boarder of our convent 
for two or three hours, and after my sister had adjusted it a 
litde, I sat out with her. We arrived at the Dotdiess' as she 
Was rising. She was delighted to see me, and charmed with 
my appearance. She had been so prepossessed, that it was im* 
possible for it to be otherwise* After she had spoken a few 
words to me, and I had made her some very simple, and per* 
haps rather flat replies; In truth, said she, she talks wonderfully 
Well, she has come just when wanted, to write me a letter to 
M* Desmarets, which I wish him to receive immediately* 
Come, Mademoiselle, you shall have paper direcdy, you have 
only to write-^— To write what, Madamef said I, very much 
embarrassed* You may put it into whc^ language you will^ 
answered she, it must be correct. I wish him to grant me what 
I request* But Madame', I replied, it is necessary to know 
what you wish to say to him* Oh no; you understand* I un- 
derstood nothing at all* It was in vain for me to insist, I could 
not make her explain herself. At last putting together the dis- 
connected hints, which she gave, I in some degree comprehend- 
ed the business in hand* I had made but little progress; for I 
was not acquainted with the usages and ceremonies of people of 
quality, and I saw very well that she would not distinguish an 
error of ignorance from a want of good sense* 1 however tcx>k 
the paper, which was brought me, and sat down to write, 
whilst she was rising, without knowing how I should sucoeedi 
and writing entirely at hazard, I finished the letter, which I 
presented to her, very uncertain of its success* Very well, she 
exclaimed, it is precisely what I wanted to say to him. But 
this is admirable, that she has seized my idea so weQ* « Henriet- 
ta, your sister astonishes me* Oh, since she writes so well, she 
must write me another letter for my steward:-*^that shall be 
done while I dress myself* There was now no neceasi^ of 
asking her any questions respecting what she wanted to have 
written* She poured forth a torrent of words, that with allxny 
Attention I could not follow, and I found myself still more em- 
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bamated at this second triid^ than at the preceding* She had 
named her attorney and her lawyer, who were to be repeatedly 
mentioned in this letter. They were entirely unknown to me, 
and ui^brtunately I todc .the name of the one for that of the 
other. The business is very well explained, said she to me, 
after haxring read the letter, but I do not comprehend how a 
prl, who has so much understanding as you have, could give 
my lawyer the name of my attorney. She discovered by that 
the limits of votjf genios. Fortunately | dad not entirely lose 
her esteem. 

Whilst I was completing all these dispatches, she had fiu'^ 
ished her toilet, and thought of nothing but setting out for Ver- 
aullea» I fcdlowed her to her carriage, and when she waa 
seated, and my sister, whom she carried with her, had taken her 
place^ at the moment when the door was shutting, and I be- 
gan to breathe freely, I think, said she to my sister, that I shall 
do well 10 carry her immediately with me. Get in, get in. 
Mademoiselle; I wish to introduce you to Madame de Yen* 
tadoun I was petrified at this proposal. But what more than all 
made my heart sink, was the dress, which I had borrowed for 
two hours, and in whiph I feared they would oblige me to make 
die tour of the world; and I was not much mistaken. But not- 
withstanding these considerations, there was no means of re- 
treat. It was no longer in my power to have a will of my own, 
nor so resist that of others. I got in therefore with a heavy 
heart. She did not perceive it, and talked the whole of the 
way. She smd a hundred things at once, which had no rela- 
tion so each other* At the same time there was so much vi- 
vacity, nature, and grace in her conversation, that one beared 
her with great {deasure. After having asked me many ques- 
tiooa without waiting for any answer; Undoubtedly, said she, 
since you know so many things, you know how to cast a figure 
to draw an horoscope^ Astrology is the thing I am the most 
attached to in the world. I told her that I had not the least 
atqnainfnce with this science. To what purpose then, said 
she, have you learnt so many others, which are of no service. 
I assured her, that I had not learnt any; but she was no lon- 
ger Msteiuag to me^ and began making an eulogy on geoman- 
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ty, chiromancy, Sec. told me all the predictions, which had been 
made to her, whose fulfilment she was still expecting, and re- 
lated to me msthy memorable stories on this subject, and. finally 
her dream of the preceding night, together with a number of 
others sufficiently remarkable^ which were sooner or later to ^ 
have their accomplishment. I heard her with a great deal of 
^respect, and very little credulity. At last we arrived; she 
told my sister and mc to go to her apartment^ and afterward 
to come and inquire for her at Madame de Ventadour^ where 
she was to be set down. Her lodgings at Versailles were in 
die upper chambers of the palace. It was impossible for m^ 
to get to the top of the stair-case^ and if one of her servants, 
who had followed us, had not carried me the latter part of the 
way, I should have been obliged to remain where I was* This 
fatigue threw me into a state of Weakness and insensibility, in 
which I had scarce any feeling or thought left. I hadnot wdl 
understood, what the dutchess had said to us, with regard to 
my being presented to Madame* de Ventadour. My sister had 
understood it no better, and I believed we were to remain 
where we were till she sent for us. We continued accordingly 
till night in her aparttnent, when she came hack in a violent pas- 
sion, because we had not complied with her orders. They had 
not been clearly explained, but this was not an excuse to be offer* 
ed to her. She had intended that we should come td* her; it had 
not been done; and my fortune was gone forever. I hfcard in res* 
pectful silence her regrets, her reproaches, and all that her im- 
petuous and unrestrained feelings made her utter. When she 
had exhausted herself, she grew calm, and thought only on the 
tnorrow. She said she would carry me herself to her sister^ * 
and she did carry me there. I found a person of a character 
very different from her own. The sofmess and serenity of her 
countenance discovered the calmness of her temper and the ' 
evenness of her mind. She received me with the greatest 
goodness and politeness, spoke to me of my mother, who had 
been the governess of her daughter, of the esteem which she 
had for her, of the good report she had heard of'me, and lasdy 
of her desire to place me in some agreeable situation* After* 
ward I was Aiade to see the Duke of Brittany^ who was still 
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Cvingf and the kmg, who did litde more than ejust- Thejr said 
that I inu3t also see the beauties of Versailles, and they carried 
me eveiy where. I thought I should have died with fatigue^ 
The Dutchess de la Ferte had already talked so much about 
me, that I was observed as «n object of curiosity; and a thoU'v 
saiid people came to look at me, to examine me, and to question 
me She was still desirous that I should finish the day by being 
present at the king^s supper* And after having distinguished m^ 
b die crowd, she pointed me out to the Duke of Burgundy, 
whom she entertained during part of the supper with an account; 
of my talents and my pretended knowledge. The next day 
being about to visit the Dutchess de Noailles, she directed me 
to come there. There, said she, Madame, is this person, of 
whom I have conversed with you, who has such great talents, and 
who knows ao much. Come on^ MademoiseUey speak. Madame^ 
you skaU hear how she talis* She ''saw that I hesitated^ and 
thoftffblU tpas necessary to assist m^, hie a person preparing tQ 
Aig^ ta rvhom one mentions the air he is desirous of hearings 
Tali a little about religion^ said she to me, you shall tali after'* 
wardabout something else* I was more confounded than I ca|i 
express; and I do not even remember how I extricated myself. 
It was without doubt by denying the talents, which she attribut- 
ed to me. 

This ridiculous scene was very nearly repeated in other places 
where I was carried* I then saw that ( was led about like an 
ape, or like some other animal i;hat is made a show of at a fair. 
I preferred that the earth should swallow me up, rather than 
oontiaue ix^ this character. I have perhaps to reproach myself 
foriiaving been.so much disgusted, and for having had less re- 
gard than I ought, to the motive of so many strange proceed- 
ings, which was no other than an inimoderate desire to increase 
my reputation. 

The Dutchess de la Fert£ returned at last to Paris, an4 
brought me back to my convent, to my great satisfaction. She 
(aressed me a thousand times, when taking leave, and assured 
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■le that if n^ business was not finished immecfimtely, she would 
take other measures, and that however things might turn, it 
would not be long before I should see her again. 



ANALECTA. 

Inest MIS gratia parfis. 
TROM MRS. RADCLIFFE'S JOURNEY THROUGH GERMANY. 

1 HERE is good sense and knowledge of human nature in the 
ibUowing remark of Mrs. Radcliffe, from kef Journey through 
Holland and Germany. 

^ To be thought capable of commanding more pleasures 
and preventing more inconveniences than others, is a too gea<- 
eral passport; and in ordinary affsurs of life, for one that will 
ahow somewhat less prosperity than he has, in order to tiy 
who will really respect him, thousands exert themselves to as* 
sume an appearance of more, which they might know can pn^ 
cure only the mockery of esteem for themselves, and the reali- 
Qr of it for their supposed conditions. Authors are not always 
free from a willingness to receive the fallacious sort of respect, 
that attaches to accidental circumstances, for the real sort, of 
\ which it would be more reasonable to be proud. A man relat- 
ing part of the history of his life, which is always necessarily 
done by a writer of travels, does not choose to shew that his 
course could be through any scenes deficient of delights; or 
if it were, that he was not enough elevated by his friends, impor* 
tance, fortune,' fame, or business, to be incapable of observing 
them minutely. The curiosities of cabinets and courts are 
therefore exacdy described, and as much of eveiy occurrence, 
as does not shew the relater moving in any of the plainer walks 
of life; but the difference between the stock of physical com- 
forts in different countries, the character of conditions, if the 
phrase may be used, such as it appears in the ordinary circum- 
stances of residence, dress, food, cleanliness, opportunities of 
relaxation, in short, the information which all may g^, is 
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tometiiiies left to be gained by all^ not from the book, but from 
traveL A writer iasuing into the world makes up, what he 
mistakes for his best appearance, and is continually telling his 
happiness, or shewing his good-humour; as people in a prom- 
enade always smile, and always look round to observe whether 
they are seen smiling. The politest salutation of a Chinese, 
when they meet, is, ^ Sir, prosperity is painted on your coun- 
^ tenance;" ort ^ your whole air announces your felicity;^ and 
the writers of travels, especially since the censure, thrown up- 
on Smollet, seem tp provide, that their prosperity shall be paint-* 
cd on their volumes; and all their observations announce their 
feUcity.** 

There is something striking also in the following passage 
from the same work: — 

^ We were shown through her apartments, [those of thd 
Ardidutchess Maria Christiana, sister of the last queen of 
France,] which she had left for Goodesberg a few hours before* 
On the table of her sitting room lay the fragments of a painted 
cross, composed of small pieces, like our dissected maps, the 
putting of which together exercises ingenuity and passes per- 
haps for a sort of piety. The attendant said, that it served to 
pass the time; but it cannot be supposed, that rank and fortune 
have so little power to bestow happiness, as that their possess- 
ors should have recourse to such means of lightening the hours 
of life." 

There are various passages in this ^ Journey,' which wiU 
remipd one of her powers of description in her romances; one 
of these is the following:— 

^ On returning from an excursion of this kind'at the close of 
evening, the soldiers at the gates [of Manheim] are frequently 
heard chanting martial songs in parts and chorus: a sonorous 
music in severe unison with the solemnity of the hour, and the 
imperfect forms, that meet the eye, of sentinels keeping watch 
beneath the dusky gateways, while their brethren, reposing on 
At benches without, mingle their voices in deep chorus. Rude 
and simple as are these strains, they are often singularly im- 
pressive and touch the imagination with something approach- 

1% 
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ing to horror, when the circumstances of the place are remem- 
bered, and it is considered, how soon these men, sent to inflict 
death on others, may themselves ' be thrown into the unnum- 
bered heap of the military slain.'^ 



FRJSfl^CH LITERATL 

Evert reader of Marmontel's memoirs may recollect what 
a softening and what a glow he cas^ts over the characters and 
manners, with which he was familiar; with what an enure 
want of feeling or apparent consciousness of harm he speaks 
of the violations of good morals, and widi w^at innocent prof- 
ligates and amiable scoundrels he seems to have been connect- 
ed. One may recollect also the impression, which he gives of 
&e delights of a Parisian conversazione^ Charmed, as one is 
by the fascination of the style and manner, in which his me- 
moirs are written, we consider the representations diey contaia 
of scenes and characters to be about as true to fact and reality, 
as those in his ** Moral Tales" are to nature and real life. We 
will give from one, who was not from character or principle 
disposed to be prejudiced against the men, of whom he spesdcs, 
his remarks upon the same class of persons, which Marmontel 
brings to our view: — 

" I admire,'* says Horace Walpole, ** Voltaire and Helve* 
tins* Rousseau I could never like. Take much affectation, 
and a little spice of frenzy, and you compose his personal 
character* I found the French philosophers so impudent, dog* 
matic, and intrusive, that I detested their conversation. Of all 
kinds of vice I hate reasoning vice. Unprincipled themselves, 
they affected tp dictate morality and sentiment. The great, 
from vain glory and want of ideas, encouraged their presence^ 
but they always reminded me of the sophists, hired to assist at 
Roman entertainments. And what reasoning! Every French- 
man ought to be taught logic and mathematics, that his miad 
may acquire some solidity. Their character is so impetuoua, 
that what with us is sensation, with them is passion. The real 
philosophers of antiquity were distinguished for their modera.^ 
lion, a radical mark of knowledge, and wisdom; and they treat* 
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ed the papular religion with respect. Our new sect are fiouii* 
tics against religion, and surely of all human characters a fana* 
tic philosopher is the most incongruous, and consequently thtt 
siost ridiculous*" 



MADAME DE STAAL. 

The Baroness de Staal (from whose memoirs we have al- 
ready given an extract) thus speaks of one of her friends: — 

^ I discovered," she says, ^^ by slight proofs, some diminu* 
tion of his attachment* I used often to visit the Mesdemoi* 
selles d' Epinay, mt whose house he almost always was. As 
they lived very near my convent, I commonly returned on foot, 
and he never failed to be my attendant* There was a great 
square to be passed on our way home, and at the beginning of 
our acquaintance he used to choose our way by the sides ol iu 
I remarked afterwards that he crossed it, from whence I judg^ 
cd that his regard was at least diminished, l)y the diiFerence of 
the diagonal from the two sides of a square." 

" The best method," says Madame de Staal, " of relieving 
disquietude of mind, is not by combating the object, which is 
the cause of it, but by presenting others to the mind, that may 
draw away its attention, and insensibly remove it from this ob* 

jcct." 

• 

We think the folloMring little narration, in which she Speaks 
of the Marquis de Silly, concludes with one of the most deli* 
cate compliments we have ever met with. 

^ I felt sensibly his power of pleasing, and his neglect of 
attention. His sister, who had seen him more sociable, was 
not leas hurt than myself. It was the common subject of our 
conversations. One day, when we were walking in a wood, 
when we believed ourselves alone, we expressed without re- 
serve, how much we were offended with him. He was suffi- 
ciently near us to overhear what we w^re saying, without out 
perceiving him, and finding that we were talking of him, he 
stopped to listen. We were seated; he hid himself behind 
some treest md lost no part of dur conversation* It expressed 
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various passions. He found it worthy of attention, and perceiv* 
ed that we had reason to complain of a neglect, which we had 
Bot merited. He did not discover himself. But when we 
were returning to the chateau, he met us, and observed that he 
had overheard conversation about himself, that much evil had 
been siud of him, and that it was not said laughingly. ^ One 
has no disposition to laugh," I replied, ^ in complaining of you:'* 
-*-vThe anlessness of this answer pleased him*-*-" 

In the following passage she describes that disposition, 
which is so common, to think we have expressed any strong 
feeling, even when we can recollect no marks of its expre^* 
sion. Speaking of a letter, in which she relied to one of the 
Marquis de Silly-r- 

** I wish I had the answer, which I sent. There was noth- 
ing in it more, than in his letter; but it seemed to me, that it 
contained more, and that there was, as it were, between the 
fines, something not expressed by any words.'^ 

It seems that the observation, which Dr^ Franklin some- 
where relates, or which it is said he used to relate, as having 
been made by one of two French ladies, who were sisters, was 
in fact made by die Dutchess de la Fert^. 

^^ It is true," says Madame de Staal, ^* that I did not regain 
her tenderness, but I saw her, and she treated me with kind- 
ness and familiarity. It was after my return to }ier favor, 
that she said to me oat day, ^ There my child, I see nobody 
but m3rself who is always in the right.' " 

The following character is drawn with spirit, and in the 
style of these Memoirs. , 

*^ The first President, [M, de Mesmes,] was to appearance, 
entirely devoted to the house of ^^ne. But little assistance, 
however, waa derivec^ from himf He was a great courtier, a 
man of moderate talents, of an agreeable turn of mind, and 
pleasant manners, weak, timid, abounding in those faults, whicli 
fissist one in pleasing, and hinder one" from l)ein^ of service." 
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FRENCH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

It is remarkable that the principle, on which the Ftench 
have lately regulated their weights and measures, was anticipalp 
ed and proposed by old Robert Burton. In his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, he describes a commonwealth after hb ownheart* 

^ I will yet," he says, *^ to satisfy and please myself, make 
an Utopia of mine own,' a new Atlantis, a poetical common- 
wealth of mine own, in which I will freely domineer, build 
cities, make laws, statutes, as I list myself." 

In this commonwealth he declares— 

^ I will have jio private monopolies to enrich one man, and 
beggar a multitude, multiplicity of oiEces,of supplying by dep- 
uties, weights and measures the same throughout, and those 
rectified by the Primum Mobile^ and the sun's motion, three- 
score miles to a degree according to observation, 1000 geomet- 
rical paces to a mile, five feet to a pace, twelve inches to a foot, 
&C. and from measures known it is an easy matter to rectify 
weights, &c, to cast up all, and, resolve bodies by Algebra, 
Stereometry, [p. 97, last edit] 



CONVEX LENSES AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

The following letter it extracted from the WMhingtoiuui, a respectable {la- 

pefy published at Windsor, in Vennont. 

^ Copy of a letter from the Hon. Nathaniel Chipman^ Esq. to 
the Rev* Samuel Williams^ LL. jD. a professor in the College 
at BurBngtdHy dated Nov. 26, 1810. 

^ Dear Sir, 
^ Ik a conversation winch we had, not long since, concern- 
ing the discoveries made by the ancients, I observed to you, 
that from an imperfect recollection of a passage in Aristopha* 
nes, it was my belief, they were acquainted with the powers 
of the Lens, as a burning glass* In this I am fully confirmed 
by the examination of the passage. It is in the ^ Comedy of 
the Clouds,*' Act 2d, scene Ist. Strepsiades is represented as 
having entered himself a student of Sophistry with Socrates, 
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with a view of learning some art, by which he might defraud 
his creditors of their demands* Those were debts on bond. It 
will be recollected, that writings were, at that time, principally 
<m thin tablets of wood, smeared over with wax. Socrates di* 
reels his pupil to devise and propose methods of evasion. 

^^ Strepsiade^, after having proposed several things, which 
were decerned not satisfactory, says— 

*^ Strep. ^ I have now discovered a method by obliteratioii| 
which, you will own, is very ingeniua*' 

" Soc. * What is it?' 

" Streps * You have seen at the apothecaries' that beautiful, 
transparent stone, with which they Hojht ^ra,^ Jjiv(ifir%^ru} 

** Soc. * You would say glass.' [t^ f v«x«»»3 

" Strep. ' Right*' 

" Soc. ' And what would you do with that?' 

^^ Strepfu ^ I will take this glass, and while the Scribe is en- 
tering judgment, I will stand at a litde distance towards the 
Kun,^ and melt the writing, or letters of my bond.' 

^^ I have g^ven a literal translation of the passage* From 
this it is evident, that the burning glass, or lens, was well 
known at that time in Athens. The * Comedy of the Clouds' 
is supposed to have been written at the beginning of the 98th 
Olympiad, the year of Roine (A* U.) 339 or 330; about 450 
years before the Christian eenu 

"Jam,&c N.CHIPMAN. 

« S. Williams, LL. D." 

On the passage above quoted, one spholiast upon Ari^toph* 
dnes remarks: *^ What is spoken of, is a thing formed of glass, 
for rather crystal] in the shape of a wheel, (rg«;i5«i4)ff,) thick, and 
made for this purpose, which being anointed with oil, andKeat* 
ed, a match is brought, and so lighted. This then is what he, 
(Strepsiades) says. * If I can light the instrument, which the 
^ scribe is writing, with this gl£\ss, and so get it on fire, I shall 
^ destroy the writing of the bond.' As diere is some obscuri* 
ty about this, we shall give the original. 

* Hie courts at Athms wtre held in ths open sir. 
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From the anointing with oil mentioned, it would seem, that 
the thing spoken of b]r Aristophanes, if the scholiast understood 
him correctly, could not be a convex lens. Nor do we know 
any thing, which throws light upon this circumstance, except a 
remark we have met with in the Encyclopedia ( Art, Glass)^ in 
which, speaking of a plate of glass found at Herculaneum, it is 
said: ** Such pjates he [Mr. Nixon] supposes might serve for 
specula^ or looking glasses; for Pliny, in speaking of Sidon^ 
adds; siquidem etiam specula excogitcpoerai: the reflection of 
images from the ancient specula being eifected by besmearing 
them behind^ or tinging them through with some dark colour.*' 

Kuster however in his note on this passage of Aristophanes 
understands what is spoken of to be a burning lens. He says, 
" What is meant ^is a stone, crystal, [Brunck likewise in his 
translation renders Utm^ crystallum,] with which being held to 
the sim, the ancients were accustomed to Hftht fire, as we leant 
from Orpheus [«i^i A«#i»», cap. ti^j «gvawxxii.j And Pliny [Lib. 
xxxvii. cap. 2.] says, that there were some physicians ' who 
thought, that there was no better mode of cauterising those 
parts of the body, which required it, than by a crystal ball, plac- 
ed opposite to the rays of the sun.' At the present day [1710] 
those glasses, which are commonly called burning glasses, arc 
used for the same purpose, [eunclem usum praebent.]" 

The passage referred to by Kuster in the poem on preciouA 
stones attributed to Orpheus, is as follows: 

Avr«^ iy ntXw0 xetrxfruf mvyet^ofr^f 

AwT<x* ^^^ ieuitif •Aifflf mar net ruvvtro^u ^ 

*hI «ri ««g^»X»w Tl Btyn Ktu «•!•»•? fiAw 

The above translated is as follows. " But if you wish to 
excite flame without brisk fire, you may place it [the crystal] 
above dry torches, then that, the sun shining opposite, (««r«^ 
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TMf^) win immediately shed a small ray upon the torches^ 
which, as soon as it touches the dry and combustible matter, 
will excite, first smoke, then a little fire, and then a greae 
flame/' The author adds, that h^ *^ hopes no five is more 
agreeable than this to the immortal gods for the bumbg of their 
sacrifices." • 

It would seem that what is here referred to, is a burning^ 
lens, as Kuster si^poses, but Dr. Priesdeyin his life of Orphe- 
us [period 1.] says: ^ It is probable that the Romans had a 
method of lighting their sacred fire by means of refiecttng con^ 
caoe apeculums*** He observes However, immediately precede 
ing, that, *^ it appears from a circumstance in the history of 
Socrates, [we do not know to what circumstance he refers,} 
that the effects of burning glasses had also been observed 
by the ancients.*' He observes likewise, ^ That the power of 
transparent bodies in a spherical form, &c. in magnifying or bum* 
ing, was not wholly unknown to the ancients* is further proba^ 
ble from certain gems preserved in the cabinets of the curious, 
and which are supposed to have belonged to the Druids." 

The effect of a glass globe, filled with water, in magnifying, 
was likewise, as he mentions, observed by the ancients. For 
this he ap))eals to Seneca, and adds, that *^ the ancient engrav- 
ers of gems, are supposed to have made use of such a globe in 
magnifying their figures." ^ 

We may add, that the power of such a globe, in producing 
heat, was also noticed by the ancients. Pliny b. 36. c 16, 
says, ^ That glass globes, being filled with water, and placed 
opposite to the sun, will cause so much heat, as to bum cloathes/' 
And Lactantius, as quoted by Harduin, in his note on this pas- 
sage of Pliny, remarks, (Liber de Ira. Dei. cap. 10.) ^ If a 
glass globe, filled with water, be held in the sun, a flame may 
be kindled by the light, which comes from the water, even in 
the coldest weather." 

To return to convex lenses, there appears both from the 
passage quoted by Judge Chipman and from the others, we 
have produced, to be on the whole no doubt, that the ancients 
were acquainted with them, and with their use in burning* 
They seem however to have been commonly not of glass, but 
of crystal. 
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poethy, 

BPISTLK OF HORACS TO JULIUS FL0aU8% ^ 

Bom. SF» 9. in* S. 

JT LOKUi, the illuttriciiM Nezo's* fahhftil fiiend. 

What if sovie one, who wished a slave to yend. 

Should thus with yoa abotit the imrcbase tzeafti— 

^ He's a fine lad* fiom head to ibql complele» 

^ Kight thousand sestercias, and he's your own^ 

f' Quick at a Dod» at once your will is ^qtiei 

" Talks Qre^k, lekrns sny thhig you wish with ease, 

" Just like moist clay, youll mould him^ as yoa pleas^ 

** Then he's a sbger too, his voice so fine, 

^* Tho^ all untaaght> will charm yoa o'er your wiq#. 

** But why this praiset 'tis but tlie conjimon tale 

** Of pedlars, seeking for their wsres a sal^ 

** I under no necessity am laid, 

^ And though not rich, yet all my debts are paid. 

'* No dealer'd put him to you half so low, 

*• And tis not evety one, should have him soi 

^ I own.that once he made a trifling slip, 

" And hid himself, as usual, firom the whip. 

^ That he wont rufi away I dont pretend; 

^ In an things else 111 warrant and defend.'* 

|f then, with open eyes, yoa buy the alav^ 

It aeems to mp, that yoi^ can fidriy have 

No claim fer damages; yi^ you dispute. 

And vex the seller with # tedious suit. 

AH blame, before yeu lefl me, to preyent, 
I told you I was dull snd indolenf. 
Yet say, of what avail was th^ to me^ , 
If still you murmur ft so just a plea; 
Nay more, complaiii, because I did not send 
Th' expected poems, I've deceived my friend. 

One of LucuUus' soldiers, as 'tis said. 
By eervice hard a little sum had made. • , « 

One Bight, as weary, fast asleep he lay. 
Some pilferiog scoundrel stole the whde awa|. 
He, with himself and foes alike enraged, 
^rce as an hungry wolf in fig^t engaged| 
Dislodged a garrison well fortified. 
And took the place ^olh richest stores iap|die4» 

^ Ttherius, t|ie saoeesaflr of Aogiist«i» one of wboHMvnti hm KfKfi 
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The man, praiied loudly for a feat so bold* 
Received beaide a i^ood round sum in gold. 
About this time^ (*twas danfasous to p er form ,) 
The Praetor wished a certain fort to storm. 
When thus the daring hero he addressed. 
In wordsy that might kMwt fiseda coward's breast:— 
*' Go, goy my friend, where valor leads the way, 
*' And large rewards shall your deserts repayt 
'* Goy and may vict'ry on your footsteps wait; 
" Astonishment! and do you hesitate?" 
Whom the shrewd r «fitic drily answered thtts>^ 
** He» he will go» who's lately lost his pune." 

Brought up at Rome, it chanced I there was taught 
What ills on Greece Aehilles* anger brought. 
Athens, the seat of ev'ry art refined. 
Then gave a little polish to my mind; 
Taught me geometry, and bid me tore. 
In search of truth, througli Academus' grore. 
But ah, unhappy times soon called me far 
From these sweet scenes; the nge of civil war 
Drove me unskilled to arms, that strove in vain, 
Th* unequal fight Against Caesar to maintain. 
But when Phtlippi clipt ray soaring pride, 
And aeat me home, with ruin by my side. 
Compelled by want, I tried to court the musei 
But now, when blest with more than I can use. 
What dose would cure a madness so absoid. 
Unless my ease to writing I |»efisrredi 

The years, revolving steal from us our powers, 
My jests, loves, sports, my taale for festive hours 
They've torn away; and now my poems too 
They strive to wrest. What would you have me do' 
In fine, with various humors men admire; 
You love the measure suited to the lyre; 
He most is pleased with th' Iand>ic stnun; 
A thurd delights in Bion's bitter vein. 
Thus I've three guests of different tastes to dine. 
How shall I suit you? Thatt which you decUne, 
Another calls for; and, what pleases you. 
Is sour and odious to the other two. 

Beside, mid all the cares and toils of Rome, 
Can I write verses? One entreats I'd come. 
And be his bail; another humbly prays. 
Business I'd quit, and listen to his lays* 
And, though they tive at different ends of town ; 
(A special distanoe^ you must surely own,) 
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Both most I see. ** Still in the MreeU tbereNi nouglit* 
** Tlut as yoa waOc need iiiteitii]it a thoaglit*** 
Here drires a builder with bit buay tlmm^ 
Of mules and posta»$ tfaera an engine strong 
Heaves a vast stone or beams in sad array. 
Funerals contend with wa g g o ns for the Way. 
Next a mad dog, or miiy pig yon meet; 
Now go, eompose me verses in the street. 
\ Votaries of Bacchus, poets ever love 

To shun the crowd, and court the shady grove* 
In such a din can I then hail the muse. 
Or trace the psAh of beauty, she pnrsoes} 

Even at Athens, cafan as it appears, 
A genius who has studied seven Mng yearst 
If through the streets, with books and cares grown gi^. 
Profoundly lost in thought, he bend his Wayi 
Mute as a statue, as he walks alon^. 
He shakes with laughter all the gathering throng. 
Shall I then, midst this ocean o(afiairs. 
This very storm of bnsinesB snd of cares. 
To modulate harmonknis strains aspire. 
And suit their measure to the sounding lyre? 

Two brothers, one ibr rhetoric reilowned. 
The other in the wiles of law profotmd. 
Conspired at Rome fay unremitting praise. 
In every speech eadi qiher*s fiune to raisei 
The one, a perfect Mutius to the other. 
And he, in turn, a Oraochus to his brother. 
An equal folly firtes the poet's brsSn, • 
I strike the lyre, soft elegy his strain* 
What wond'roHS genhia glows in eveiy fine! 
"Twas surely polished by the tuneful nine* 
Now mark with what parade and pride we claim 
Apollo's temple to enshrine onr fiimei 
Then following afier learn, if time allows^ 
Why we the wreathe iafewine around our broWS* 
Uke Samnites,* who engage by ci^dle light. 
We deal alternate blows in hsrmless fight. 
In his opinion I, Alccus shine^ 
And he, at least Callimachns in miiie» 
If more than this his high ambition claim, 
I swell his pride with great Mimnemnis' name* 
Thus while 1 court the publie with my muse. 
To soothe each rival every art I use; 
My studies done, my rhyming pfatensy c^ef. 
Against the scribbting tribe I shot my door* 

* One kind of gladiators. 
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kid pbeti are to lU a standing jest; 
And yet they write with self-compUcence blesti 
Admire the gingle of their senseless lays» 
And if you're silent, e'en themselves wifl praisci 
He, who from every fault his piece wmdd free^ 
Must on himself a rigid critic be. 
Such terms, as but with little splendor shinei 
Such as enfeeble, or degrade the Une, 
He ikom his poem boldly vnSX erase, 
Howe'er Mluctant they may quit thehr placet 
trom uncouth phrase » and long oblivion t^e 
Words, our old Catos and Cethegi spaket 
To these new terms of sanctioned usage joioi 
And ancient force with modem grace combine^ 
Flowing and full he'll pour his verse along, 
And Latium bless with a rich tide of song; 
Polish the rougli, th' exuberant oonfinci 
And blot the unmeaning; till the perfect linei 
Wrought by laborious patience into ease. 
By graceful neglignence shall seem to please< 
Just as the dancer, trained by toilsome art, 
Kow plays the Satyr's, now the Cyclop's part 

Stupid I'd rather be, a thousand times. 
While stiU delighted with my own dull rhy]lies» 
llian, ciirsed with finer taste, forever be 
Tortured to mend the many faults I see. 
An Argian once, of no mean name^ deceived 
dy a strange frenzy of his brain, bdieved^ 
While in the empty theatre, he heard 
Fme tragedies, and all delight appeared. 
And StiU, iA other things, was sound of mind, * 
A worthy neighbour, as a husband kind^ 
A master itot severe) enough of wit. 
To shun a precipice or open pit. 
His fnendfl to cure him every mean explored. 
And hellebore at length his urits restored. 
Come to himself ** By heavens, my friends,* he cried^ 
"* Is this to cttref ^Twere better I had died, 
'* Than thus to lose by your officious love, 
*' Those sweet illusions, that my fancy wove* 

Tis wisdom then no longer io engage 
tn trifles suited to a younger age; 
No more the concord of sweet sounds to swell, 
dut learn the harmony of living weUi 
Thus then X oh commune with my own mind; 
t( from repeated draughts, you «ou)d not fti4 
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The burning fever of your thint allayed^ 

TouM tell your doctor^ and implore his aid; 

But when, the roore you g^ain, you crave the more. 

Say ia there none, whose aid you dare implore) 

Tou'd throw aside prescriptions^ that you found 

Of no avail, to soothe an aching wound. 

^erchanee some one has told you, folly flies 

The man, whom Jove with stores of wealth suppliesf 

But when with added treasures you receive 

No added wisdom, will you still believe? 

If gold with prudence could your breast inspire^ 

Could calm anauety* subdue desires 

Well might you blush, if in the search of pelf 

One lived on earth, more eager than yourself. 

If that is oursy for which our gold we pay» 
And use gives property^ as lawyers say; 
That field is yours, whose fiiiits supply your board^' 
And Orbius* steward owns you as his lord. 
You give him money, and receive its worth. 
In wine, grapes, eggs, in pullets, and so forth; 
Thus by degrees a farm you may possess. 
Bought at three hundred pieces, more or lest. 
The same, whether at once the fee you buy^ 
Or daily what may each day's wants supply. 
Thus he, who long since paid the purchase down 
Of aU the lands, he fondly calls his own, 
^e fruits that feed him, and the wood that warmt^ 
Still buyst though proudly boasting of his farms; 
As if to any here belonged the power 
To can his own, that which each fleeting hour. 
Sold, giv*n, or torn by force, or death away. 
May change its owner, and new lords obey. 
If then earth's strongest tenure is so frail; 
What can your houses, what your stores avwl? 
Why ad(|f with anxious labor, field to field? 
Will death, subdued by gold, to bribery yield? 
Heir treads on heir, as wave rolls over wave. 
And all distinction's levelled in the grave. 

Gems, Tuscan statues, marble, ivofy, 
Plate, paintings* vests of rich GetuUan dye. 
Though these the objects, most with ardor eraVe, 
There are, who have not, nor denre to have. 
Why of two farothess, one more dearly loves 
Perfumes, ease, pleasures, than aU Herod's grove); 
Thougi^hj the other with incessant toil 
Eagtfy and late* labors to tame his soil ; 
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That Genius knows, who ruks our nstal star. 
Fashions our tempers, makes us what we arc. 
Bids, at his pleasure* still new humors rise, 
JLires in our life, and only with us dies. 

Careless of what a thankless heir may say 
My little store shall bless the passing^ day. 
Yet the distinction shall in me be seen 
The social, open hearted man between. 
And prodig^; the frugal, and the mean^ 
For wide the diiTrence is, to waste profuse 
The wealth you want the wit to turn to uae; 
And without grud^ng to enjoy your store* 
Nor meanly pinch yourself^ to make it more. 
But, as a boy, the ileeting holiday, 
To seize each moment, as it wings its way. 

Avert, ye gods, forever from my door 
Those loathsome miseries, that haunt die poor. 
If I*m unchanged, 'tis all the same to me* 
If boat or barge convey me o'er life's aea. 
What, though the north wind rarely swell our sails, . 
We do not always buffet southern gales, 
Last of the first, first of the last, in health, 
In genius, beauty, virtue, birth, and wealth. 

You say you're free from av'rice; grant it true. 
Have all your other vices fled you too? 
I>oes vain ambition never swell your breast; 
No rage, no fear of death, disturb >x>ur rest? 
Smile you at witehes, prodigies, and dreams. 
And ghosts, that vex the midnight air with scseamt? 
Can you, on each returning natal day. 
With grateful calm your added years survey! 
Po you the errors of your friends forgive. 
And as you longer, better learn to livei 
As age approaches, do your passions cease. 
And mildest feeUngs soothe your soul to pcac^? 
What boots it to extract a single thorn. 
If by so many still your breast be torn? 
V ignorant to act, resign your part 
To tliose, who^ play it with more taste and arL 
You've sported, eat, and drank enough* now quit 
The table, sober} lest the taunting wit 
Of sportive youth, with better grace absurd. 
Should jeer, and drive you reeling from the board* 

C. 
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ARTICLE 1. 

Sermons on various subjects^ by Henry KoUock^ D.D^ paster of 
thejirst Presbyterian church in Savannahs Savatmah^ Sey^ 
mmr i^ WiUiams^ 1811, 8vo. 

« 

1 HE sermons of Dr. Kollock are written iij imitation of the 
French style of pulpit eloquence, and of course intended to 
produce at least an immediate effect. He has formed himselT 
so miich on the model of the French preachers, that he has 
generally followed them in their artificial mode of laying out 
the subject of a sermon, so as to have but two principal divis- 
ions. He has prefixed a short preface, in which he states, that 
these sermons were written without any thought of publication, 
that they were printed amid a pressure of parochial occupa- 
tions, which almost prevented even a revision of them, and 
that he fully perceives their numberless defects. He concludes 
with the following sentence: ^ Reader, instead of criticising, 
unite with me in praying, that these discourses may be blessed 
to your soul and mine." We shall pay all regard to these apol- 
ogies, and remark on no faults, for which haste can well be of- 
fered as an excuse. 

These sermons will be very popular with a certain class of 
readers. They are, beside the characteristic before mentioned, 
of the highest rank of those, technically called evangelical. 
They regard all mankind as divided into two classes, which do 
not pass into each other by insensible gradation, but are perfect- 
ly distinct; differing very much in number as well as all other 
respects. These are the converted and unconverted. The 
converted are very few. 
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^ Haw WfouUf^ says Dr, KoUock» ^ is the nuniber of the cliil« 
^reo of Ood. Look around yous how many do you observe, who» 
instead of regarding the world as an enemy, &c; • . . . Xu these, 
we are assured by the unerring oracles of truth, shall never enter 
the kingdom of heavens and do not these compose the greater part 
4Sf our VDhappy race?'* p. 1^8, 1$9. '* What a lamentable reflec- 
tioD is this," to quote another exclamation on the subject, << anj 
what an heart must he have, who can think of it without emotion. 
There are but few persons, who love the Saviour: that is to say, 
almost all mankind are guilty of monstrous ingradtude, are -blin^ 
to true exoelleace, are going thoughtlessly to perdition; that is ta 
aay, the prince of darkness rules upon earth, and is drawing dowa 
millions to his dreary habitation.'' p.^ 366. 

The converted, as may be inferred from these extracts, are 
quite different from the rest of mankind. They have (as it i^ 
expressed in these sermons) new tastes, relishes, and inclina- 
tions, loving what they once hated, and hating what they once 
loved.'if' Other men ipay regard God as their Father und 
Friend, with love, gratitude, imd reverence; but thU proceeds 
from a lamentable ignorance of his true character, and they 
9lone have the right sqrt of feelings toward him, founded upon 
a correct comprehension of his nature and perfections. Other 
men may view Jesus Christ as the messenger of God, and the 
Saviour of the world; but they alone are united to him in a 
mystical union, and feel ^ a longing for his presence, which is 
liecessarily accompanied with a delight in Jiis society, and a 
grief for his absence."! Other men may be eamesdy endeav- 
ouring to do good and avoid evil; they may even be so, or at 
least think they are so, from obedience to the will of God, from 
a sense of duty, from a regard to their own best interest, or 
from benevolent affections; tl^y may make '^painful exertions'* 
and ^ severe struggles against the world,^ but they are still 
^ its slaves, and stall perish with it.'*^ They are ^ actuated 
only by natural principles;"^ their virtue is not of the right 
kind: heaven shall vanish from their eyes; (as is described in 
these sermons;) hell gape to receive them; their shrieks shall vi^k 
brate on the ears of the redeemed as they rise with their Saviour 
to {^ory; and the smxAe of their torments ascend for ever and ev^ 

^ Seep. sriv t P* 291. # See p.16% 
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trJ^ The goodness of. the converted is quite aaodier sort of 
goodness from that of the rest of mankind. They have new 
feelings, joys, and motives, which cannot be described in any 
language intelligible to the unconverted; because these lattev 
can have no more conception of them, than animals, with but 
four senses, can conceive the ideas of the fifth. With great 
joys they have likewise great troubles; for the world is at en* 
mity with them, and they are at enmity with the world* It is 
not with their virtues, as with those of common men, which 
usually procure their posseyors love and respect* They, on 
the contrary, are persecutea and despised, and every body takes 
pleasure in doing them mischief, on account of their pretemat« 
ural goodness* 

<< Tbe world,*' says Dr. Kollock, ^ assaults the believer by it^ 
persecution and rage, by its injuries and scbfTs." p. 163. ^ How 
many," he exclaims, ^ whose good resolutions have been shaken 
by the mockeries and inaaltSi with which liberdnes have treated 
the pious; by tbe malignant and diabolical pleasure, with whicli 
they have seized upon the smallest failings of the believer, and 
held them up with bitter scorn and wicked ezaggeradons to thqT 

public gaze?" p. 164. 

• 

Such is the character of the converted, as it appears in thesf) 
sermons* We do not mean to imply, that the word may not 
be very properly used in a different sense* 

There are eighteen of these sermons, on the following subf 
jects* 

I. & 11. Chrisdan education, 

III. Early piety. 

IV. Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 

V. Jesus leaving peace to his disdplea* 

VI. The agony of Jesus. 

VII. Tbe crucifixion-— a sacramental discourse* 

VIII. The Christian's victory over the world* 

IX. Ministry of angels. 
X* Life of Adam. 

XI. Cain and AbeL 

XII. Heaven. 

XIII. Love to the Saviour. 

XIV. Remembrance of the love of Christ-«^ saoramental dis^ 
pourse. 

XV. The Lord our Shepherd. 

* Sse p. 381. 

18 
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XVL Abraham offering up Itaac. 

XVII. The sinner his own destroyer. ^ 

XVIII. Last judgment. 

One of the first characteristics, which may strike a reader 
of these sermons, is their severity and gloominess; we had ai- 
most said their harshness and ferocity. lo almost every db- 
course diere is some mention of hell as a place of material fire 
and bodily torment. We have no doubt, that a preacher ought 
frequently to display to his bearers the natural connexion be« 
tween sin and misery; that he ought frequently to remind thera^ 
that the most awful effects of this connexion are not felt in the 
present life, and that he should occasionally even use that kind 
of language on this subject, which may have the greatest efiect 
on the lowest class of his audience. But whether it be of ad- 
vantage constantly to speak of the future punishment of the 
wicked as of a bodily nature, excruciating, and eternal in its 
dttratton, to dwell upon and amptify the figurative expressions, 
which are used concerning it in scripture, till the preacher and 
the hearer both forget that they are figurative, and begin to un- 
derstand them as literal descriptions; and to do all this, while 
one is teaching likewise, that this punishment extends to b]^ far 
the greater part of our unhappy race; whether the mind of an 
intelligeilt man do not escape from such representations by a 
very natural sentiment of incredulity; and whether it be equally 
disposed to react against more sober, and what some may caU 
more rational views of future punishment; whether it be well to 
give such accounts of this extreme punishment, that it may ap- 
pear not of natural consequence, but of arbitrary appointment, 
and very seldom to point out how it id, that sin, in the commoti 
course of nature, makes the sinner miserable; these are all 
questions, which every preacher ought to settle for himself. 
We will give an extract from Dr. KoUockas a specimen of that 
kind of writing, which we have noticed. It is the conclusion 
of his second sermon on Christian Education. 

^< Bnt, O criminal parent, these joys are not for you^— -for yoa 
are reserved tortures, which the heart in vain attempts to conceive. 
That son, that daughter, whom you are leading to perdition, will 
descry you amidst the assembled crowd; as they sink in the flames, 
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they will imprecate the vengeance of CU>d upon your head; 'thejr 
vill ciy to you in a toice that will rend your heart; * wretched 
parent! it is you that have brought us hither! it is yoa who com* 
municated to us a corrupted nature, and were careless of leading 
us to God, and inspiring us with holy sentiments; wretch! why 
didst thou call us into being? why didst thou plunge us into hell? 
our doom is remediless; but we will become thy tormentors! we 
will forever present ourselves to thee, surrounded by those flames 
which consume us, weighed down by those chains bf darkness 
with which we are bound; we will cry to thee, behold thy work! 
The groans, the shrieks, the bowlings, which we shall through' 
eternity pour forth, will vibrate in thine ear, will reproach thee for 
our misery and thy guilt, will kindle a hell within thee more intol* 
erable than the flames in which thou shalt be enwrapped.* 

^ But I forbear. This picture is too appalling. If the mere 
anddpatioii of such a scene freezes the blood, what. Oh! what must 
be iu reality 1" p. 30,31. 

We will give another extract to the same purpose: 

^ I cannott without ahnddfering^ look around on you, ray bretii* 
van, and tlunk that iher^ are perhaps some in this assembly, u> 
whom this may be the last mean of grace, which God will accom- 
pany by his influencea on them; some to whom the Spirit is per- 
haps now s^vinfc Us laat excitement, on the rejection of whioh he 
will lnreTer depart, and the destiny of these wretched men be ir« 
retersibly fixed; some who may henceforth stand like the blasted 
fig-tree, only to wither and be burnt, having that awful curse de* 
nounced, <Let no fruit grow on you forever:* (Matt. xxi. 18.) 
some, on whom, as on the foolish delaying virgtnst the doer of dl« 
wne mercy is about forever to be closest, and whose lives will be 
continued like that of Pharaoh, only to glorify the powec and the 
jusdce of Oodfi— some, in one woni, to whom it would be an un- 
speakable blessing, if God should instantly plunge them into the 
galph of despair, aince their flames would be far leas hot, their 
woes iar less excrutiatiog, than they will hereafter be. God of 
vengeance t < my flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am aftaid 
of thy judgmentsl* Father of mercies! forbid that any of us 
should experience so fearful a doom." p. 75, 76. 

The mind of him, who delivered this passage, was dwell- 
ing, as he would persuade us, upon one of the most terrible 
ideas, by which it could be occupied; that some of those about 
him, whom he had known, perhaps with whom he had convers- 
ed familiarly, for whom he had felt, it may be, even a transient 
oomplaceocy, were about to pass into a state, in which thev 
could reasonablv look forward to nothing but interminable hor- 
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tor and agoiqr* There seems to us, however^ somethiiig 

oial in the eloquence of this paragraph, and something frigid iif 

the antithesis, by which it is toncludcd. 

Our notions of the Divine Being, and those of Dr. KoUockf 
are so fundamentally different, that We do not feel ouselves at 
liberty to remonstrate with him on any particular representa-> 
don of the fnoral character of God, or we might say something 
to this pui^se on the passage just quoted* We will however 
^mark, that another cause, beside what has been mentioned^ 
of the characteriscical harshness of his sermons, is the very un- 
amiable and repulsive views which they contain of God, of 
good men, and of other objects, with 'which reverence and love 
have generally been associated^ In the description of Ae daf 
of judgment we are told-^ 

<< Innumerable witnessed will be produced to shew the guilt 

of the unnghteous.*' ^' All their pious friends and relativest 

^hose hearts they so deeply woundciQ on earth by their forgetful- 
ness of God and their eternal destinatidh, will then lift up their 
voices for the condemnation of those, to whom they were once so 
tenderly attached. The parent will testify against that ungrateftil 
child, whom he now loves as himself, and for whose neglect of hla 
pious admonitions and entreaties, his *' soul now weeps in aecrel 
places/ The husband will testify against that wile, to whom he 
is united by the tenderest affection, who shares his earthly cures 
and joys, but who is deaf to his solioitations to form ties for eter* 
nity. The wife shall tesdfy against that thoughtless husband, who 
disregards her gentle but warm and heartfelt supplicattonft} that he 
will have mercy on his souK In one word, all the children of God 
will be compelled to bear witness against those, to Vhom they 
Were connected by the most tender and endearing human bonds, 
but who persisted in remaining the enemies of Jesus/' p« 376, 37f « 

In the same description, in an address to the wicked, they 
are told:<-« 

** Your Judge will then turn upoh you hi$ eyeg burning with in* 
disnoHon^ and pronounce upon you that decisive sentence/* p. 3r9< 

In the sermon oh early piety, God denying his grace to the 
sinner, who has with premeditation delayed repentance, isrep* 
vesented as addressing him in the following language* 

«( ( Go to that world to which you have consecrated youryouthi 
let it rescue you from the grave and bom perditioD> and give Jrc^ 
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ttemal Midtj. Go to ani) your tyrant^ let him give you Ae wages 
^hie UDto his slayes* deaths which is the recompsDae that he pays to 
those that acnre him. Go to the prince of darkness, to whom you 
have sold yourselves to do evil. To them you made the pffehng 
sf your best days; give them also what remains to you.* ** p. S7« 

We might produce other passages, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate our meaning. Such representations, as well as the 
manner of speaking of future punishment before-mentioned, are 
adapted to produce a present effect at the public delivery, and 
a similar end may have been intended in some passages found* 
cd upon certain peculiar articles of belief. In his sermoa oo 
die agony of Jesus Dr. KoUock exclaims;-'*- 

^ What is the cause of that astonishing grief which calls down 
in angel from heaven to strengthen him, the Creator of angels| 
which urges those strong cries and tears, and forces from his ago* 
nized frame that dreadful sweat of blood? p. 131. 

A few pages after, he says: 

^ -—Now it was that the wrath of Cod flamed against him^ 
staoding in our stead, with as much violence as though it had ex* 
erted itself in one act against the wickedness of all mankind. It is 
true that during all this time he was most dear toOod, and that the 
Father beheld him with peculiar aflecdon, whilst he was laying 
down his life for the glory of God and the salvation of man. 'Sev* 
wtheless it is certain that the fierce anger of God wa^ exercised 
lipon him. Any apparent inconsistency in these assertion^ results 
from our ignorance of the divine attributes: we are apt to suppose 
that these attributes resemble human affections, and then to imag- 
be contradictions and inconsistencies. The truth is, we know not 
what anger is in God; we have no idea whatever of the manner in 
which Christ bore it— but we know that he did bear it, although he 
was the object of the Father's tenderest love/' p. 135,126* 

In his sermon on the f femembrance of the love of Christy 
there is the following passage: 

<* Now where can a greater complicadon of wonders be diS'* 
cemed, than in the love of your Redeemer? Examine it in every 

?Lrt, and you will iind prodigies which nature cannot parallel, 
hat the second person of the adorable Trinity, should leave hia 
heaven and dwell with agonies, that Grod might be reconciled to uss 
that the Eternal should become an infimt of days; the Infinite, be 
drcumacribed by a human body; the Essentially Blessed, be the 
ttagk Of ttorrows; the Rulerof the Universe, the babeof BetUefacnit 
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ttre not these safficiently irondeHul to arrest the attention and to fix 
the remembrance^ That he who is Qod, should be forsaken fay 
God/* fcc. p. 304. 

W^do not know whether this be a little more or a Utile leaa 
absurd, than many passages to be found in the Fathers. We 
have before us one quoted from Maximus TaiU'inensis, that 
we think goes somewhat beyond it, and which we will pitxiuce* 
It is a part of a soliliquy put into the mouth of the devil, res- 
pecting the person of Christ, when an infant. 

^ I feso* lest he should be a god, who is absolutely without 
^ stain. But if he was a god, how could he bear the indigni* 
^ ty of being bom of a woman? How could he be content with' 
^ die cradle and swaddlmg clothes? Who could believe the 
^ wailing of an infant in a God; *and to whom does it not ap-* 
^ pear ridiculous that God should be fed with a woman's milk. 
** Besides he is hungry, and it is repugnant to reason that God 
•* should be hungry."* 

If we thought our advice would be at all regarded by Dr. 
KoUocki we would suggest to him the advantage, which, it is 
possible, he might receive from reading that chapter in Dr. 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, which treats of *^ the cause 
^ that nonsense so often escapes being detected, both by the 
^ writer and by the reader.** It plight perhaps save him from 
writing passages, as absurd as what we have quoted from him, 
and as shocking as the following must be to those, who are in 
the habit of annexing some ideas to what they read* Speakiog 
of the crucifixion, he says: 

^ And the Maker of all things is suspended between heaven, 
which is his throne, and %arth, which is his footstool, as though un- 
worthy to occupy a place upon either.'* p. 144. 

In anothisr sermon 

<^ Let us term aside for a moment, and behold dils great sight. 

* " Vereor ne forte devs ait itttt quern miUiun potest macidare dolicttiak 
Sed «i deu8 ct»et» quomodo indigvitates ptrtus feninei sustineret? Qiiomo* 
do easet ctinia paiinisque contentus? Quia credere possit infantis rag^tus in 
deo» cui non aodientt ridiouliim eat damn ftnnineo kcte nutriri? Post om* 
niaeeoe eauritj cure utlque eavire dsimi ratio nulla perauadeat.** Opera, 
p»ML 
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Chriitittiik nbe jroor e^es to the accursed croBt; behold esteoded 

upon it the eternal Lordt the Creator of heaven aod earthy the 
Jadge of quick and dead." p. 301. 

m 

The use of such language cannot be spoken of with too se- 
vere reprobation. There is no mode of faidi, which will in any 
degree justify it. He must have a wretched desire to be 
thought eloquent, who can for this purpose make use of ex* 
pressions, that either have no meaning*, or whose meaning is 
blasphemy. 

Anoflier mode of exciting temporary effect, that appears in 
diese sermons, is their general style, which abounds in excla- 
mations and apostrophes, and the use of metaphorical language, 
that is at kast of a character to attract notice. In aiming at 
strength and effect, their author has fallen into an unusual degree 
of coarseness and violence of expression. We shall give some 
examples* 

In one of his sermons on Christian Education, in an ad- 
dress to careless and neglectful parents, he describes their chil* 
dren at the house of death as thus apostrophizing them: 

*^ < Of what avail,' they cry to you, ^ of what avail are now all 
the riches, the honors, and pleasures of the world, which you were 
anxious to procure for me; why did you not tell me that a single 
Christ was better than all earthly friends?' " p. 34. 

In an exhortation to early piety, while expostulating on the 
folly of delay, in the expectation of life's being prolonged, he 
asks, 

^ Have you ascended into the heavens, and there penetrated 
into the counsels of thctt God» ^ who holdeth in his bands the keys 
of life and of death;' who hath appointed the number of your day8» 
beyond which you cannot pass? Or have you fettered the hands of 
the Almicrhty, so that he cannot snatch you hence before your re* 
pentance?" p. 53. 

Spectking of our Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane, be 
describes him: ^ 

** —Pouring out his strong cries and tears before his heavenly 
Father, whilst the ground, on which he is stretched, smokes vdth 
the blood that rushes from every pore of his agonized frame, which 
trembles, oppressed by the anguish of his soul." p. 137. 
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We vrt not at all pleased with the*paa8age we are about to 
quote, in which the scourging of Christ id spoken of. It ia 
however veiy much in the style, in which his sufferings are 
sometimes described by the French preachers. But neither the 
character of our Saviour, nor the nature of his sufferings, were 
of a kind to excite such sentimental pity. He is delivered to 
the soldiers. 

• 

^* The bmtal and Inhuman soldiery, who had long^ been baUtu^ 
ated to murder, and inured to bloody with joy execute the barba* 
TQUs commission. What a spectacle! The sacred, the tender, the 
precious body of the Redeemer, is galled and torn by their merci-* 
less strokes: his blood, which lately l)edewed the ground of Geth- 
semane, now fiows in torrents on the pavement of Pilate's hall/* 
p. 136. 

The next passage we quote is the following: 

" It was a wish of St. Augustinej that he could have lived ia 
the dme of Paul and beheld him delivering hia defence before Fe- 
lix: he has seen what is more desirable, St. Paul shouting the 
praises of redeeming love before the throne of the Most High 
God/* p. 355. 

Again: speaking of the blessed in heaven enjoying the pres- 
ence of God, the author says: 

*^ We know that, surrounded by his glory, tasdng perpetually 
of his mercy, all our desires will expire in his ix>8oroy and triumphs 
of joy and of rapture will succeed/' p. 357. 

In another sermon, describing the death of a saint, he rep* 
resents him as concluding a series of es^clamations with saying: 

<< 'The voice of my beloved calls me^ and my heart longs to rest 
in his embraces.' It is with such transports of joy and holy impa<« 
lience that his soul leaps into the presence of Gody that his heart 
springs into the arms oif Jesus." p. 388. 

We will give but one extract more. Speaking of Christ, 
he says: 

*^ If the curses of the broken covenant hang over us^ and hell 
gape to receive us, yet sheltered in his wounds, no curse can smit^ 
US) no flames kindle around us.'* p. 300. 

The maxim of Boileau, Jiicn n^est hemi que k vroi, (oodiiog 
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is beautiful but what' is true,) however it may hold in other 
composition, is without exception as it respects a sermon. 
But in these sermons it is almost entirely neglected* TherQ 
is a constant effort, not to say what is true, but to say what may 
be striking. In what are intended for the more eloquent pas- 
sages especially,- there is a visible labor after effect; every- 
thing is exaggerated, and forced out of nature, The author 
does not seem to have prepared himself for the composition of 
these sermons, by thinking soberly on their subjects, by recol- 
lecting what he knew of human nature, and by endeavouring 
to put himself in the place of an hearer, and considering- what 
modes of address would produce the most permanent effect; 
but, on the contrary, by throwing himself into an unnatural 
state of excitation and artificial feeling, and trusting to, what is 
often not very discriminating, the sympathy of an audience, and 
to his own powers of delivery^ for the effect of what might ii^ 
such a state be produced* 

We do not mean however that there is nothing to praise ia 
these sermons. There are passages, which may be read with 
pleasure. The principal excellence of these however is, that 
Aey are free from those faults, which elsewhere abound. They 
are those neglected parts, where the author did not think it 
worth while particularly to exert himself, fhey contain com* 
mon ideas, in somewhat animated Itoguage, and after the Unr 
comfortable glare of Dr. Kollock's eloquence, they come upoQ 
us with a feeling of coolness and refreshment. In the sermoa 
on Early Piety, among others, there are sonie passages of thl^ 
character, and in that upon Heaven, the notions of the author 
were, as it seemed to us, more rational, than, judging from thf 
pther disfsourses, we should have expected. 
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4. statement of proceeding's in thejlrst society in Coventry^ Con* 
7iecttct£t^ which terminated in the removal of the pastor: with 
§n Address to his late people* My Abiel Abbot j late pastor 
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' ^f the first church in Coventry. Bosloflj Jolin ERot^jun. 
1811. pp. 68, %vo. 

xtxnm Abbot having been nearly sixteen years a reputable min- 
ister, his old neighbours and friends, the pastors and messen- 
gers of the churches in the county, assemble, and with great 
unanimity solemnly decree, that he has forfeited both his parish 
and lus office; he is severed from his people and deposed from 
the ministry. Doubtless he has given cause of scandal by im- 
morality, or he would not receive this deadly blow from hands 
accustomed to be met in Christian fellowship. This is not the 
soluuon, however. His morals are pure. He has apparently 
as few faults and as many virtues, as most good men; and in 
some points of conduct he must be allowed to exceL In the 
reality of hi^ religious persuasions, in sincerity and probity, in 
love of truth, and diligence in the proper studies of a dergjrman, 
in modesty and humility, in meekness and command of temper; 
he is to be pronounced, as far as man can judge of man, entitled 
to as much credit, aa his brethren in general; not excepting those 
who have thought it their duty to shut him from the communion 
of the faithful. If he has not excited scandal by vice, perhaps 
he has given offence by indiscretions-disregarding the expe- 
dient in a pertinacious adherence to his ideas of the right. He 
is a rash and wanton assailant of received opinions, a fanatical 
champion of some peculiar theory, which the people cannot un- 
derstand or approve, or which they cannot reconcile with senti- 
ments held sacred — a man maintaining what he calls truth by- 
means, and in a spirit, that would seem to be the natural fruit 
qi error. Quite otherwise, Mr. Abbot has yielded nothing to 
humor, the propensity we all have to speak our minds, and use 
our tongues as our own, and has sacrificed as much to pru- 
dence, as conscience and honor would permit. He has hus- 
banded his reputation and usefulness with miserly thrift, doiitg 
nothing voluntarily to awaken a spirit, which he could not ex- 
pect to resist. Integrity and prudence will not ward c^ all the 
evils which man is liable to suflSsr from his fellow-man; they 
may even contribute to his misfortunes. The world, or that 
part of it which providence may invest with a control of our 
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desthijr, m«f prove an unfair or mistaken interpreter of 
best actions; and the prudence of the man, whom it is a favor- 
ite point to discredit or destroy, is a reason for measures of 
greater severity. Such indications of human imperfection are 
more evident in nothing, than in disputes about religion, and in 
the deliberations and results of ecclesiastical bodies* The es* 
timate of character, the apprehension of right and wrong, and 
the distribution of praise and blame, are too often perverted by 
narrow views or sectarian zeaL Mn Abbot is deemed to have 
forfeited his friends and his living— *wherein has he offended? 
He has committed the old protestant sin of regaining the scrip- 
ture as the only stanciard of faith; and refusing to express his 
religious sentiments in the manner prescribed by men. Beii^ 
subjected to a scrutiny, he is found upcm certain difficult points 
to differ in opinion from a section of his society, including chief- 
ly the church, as distinct from the congregation. He could not 
take the words set down for him. He could not stretch to the 
full length of the Procrustes bed, on which he was laid. 

The zeal for religion has of late years in many instances 
seemed to be identified with zeal for that particular form, 
which it assumes in the creeds and confessions of the Genevan 
achooL The distinctive parts of this system, its definitions and 
propositions respecting the nature of the Deity, the Saviour, 
and Redemption, are required to be prominent in preaching, at 
least occasionally, and are applied as a test of ministerial and 
Christian communion. This is thought by many an injudi- 
cious and mistaken, and where imposed fis the condition oi fel- 
lowship, ^^ an unauthorized restraining of the word of God frons 
that latitude and generality, and the understandings of men 
from that liberty wherein Christ and his aposdes left them.'' 
From particular causes, it was suspected by one or two of Mr* 
Abbot's church that he did not think the Westminster divines 
in eveiy respect the beat interpreters of scripture* These gen» * 
tlemen, by great pains and diligence, persuaded a few others that 
they ought to be dissatisfied with the omissions, if not the dec* 
larations of their minister; and that they owed it to their own 
hopes of salvation to put him upon triaL Having ditmisd'ti 
■uyority of the church to aid in the process, they iiegan the in* 
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quisitioDy which led to the removal of their pastor* A part ot 
the detail of facts is extraoed from the pamphlet. 

^^ The unhappy controversy, which has existed for xnany^ 
bionths in the first e'cclesia^ucal society in Coventry^ Connecticuti 
having at length terminated in the removal of the pastor, the rca- 
■ons and the manner of it may be a subject of interesting inquiry 
among many, who have not the me4ns of correct information. 

^' As I would now gladly find that repose which is congenial 
With m)r temper, principl'eS and habits, and escape froth the painful 
Scenes which hav^ embitteii^d the cldse of my ministry, it is not 
Without reluctance that 1 have yielded to the importunity of 
friends, and to the request and reasonable expectation of many 

e arsons at a distance, to give a pl«in, unvarnished statement of 
cts, and such remarks as may set the whole controversy in a just 
|>oint of light* The task which I undertake is delicate; but I 
shall not needlessly wound any man's feelings. 1 vrill bring tio 
railing accusation. The men from whom I have differed, I have 
loved; the tnen from whom I have suffered, 1 have respected; and 
to none am 1 cohsciou^ to this hour of fueling an unfriendly senti* 
tnenti From the heart 1 wish them, grace, mercy, and peace from 
God the Father^ and the Jx>rd Jesus Christ; 

'< In February, 1795, 1 began to preach as a candidate to th6 
]6rst ecclesiastical society in Coventry; and in October following, 
with unanimity in the church and society, was ordained to the pas^ 
tond oftce^ Except by a very few of the church, very little dis- 
satisfaction with my opinions was manifested to me before Februa^ 
ry, 1810, when most of the brethren met at my house to inquire 
and converse concerning my opinions. Two of them having stat- 
ed their sense of the importance of their owtl opinion concerning 
Christ and justification^ diesired me to express my vieWs, vnth a 
summary of my reasons for them. On the first point my opinion 
was stated to this effect, That the God and Father of our-Lord Je- 
sus Christ is the only true God, and that JeAus Christ, being the 
Son of God, has derived all from him. To the inquiry. What is 
the ground of the sinner's justification before God? My reply wav. 
The mercy of God* After some conversation I observed^ that I 
perceived there was a difference of opinion between tiie and some* 
if not all of the church; and perhaps of the society also, and on 
points in their view fundamentals That if this were idxX^ I could 
not probably be a very edifying or useful preacher to them; and 
was therefore willing, if it was the desire of the church and socie- 
ty, whatever domestic incbnveniehce it might be to me, that my 
pastoral relation should be dissolved^ It Was replied that they 
Wished nothing done rashly, and that except what arose from th& 
diffsis^ce of opinion, they had no desire that the connexion should 

be dissolved^ v-i 
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^ After this interview, the members of the church, without re^ 

qaestiD^ the attendance of the pastor, held frequent meetings; and 

in June following most of them met at itkj house for further inqui* 

ry and conversation in regard to my opinions. The result of this 

. interview however was not satisfactory. 

'^ At this meeting, they* requested me to fnreach on the subjects 
about which we differed. 1 complin with their request in several 
discourses; stating my^ opinions, not in a controversial manner, and 
without impugning, in any material respect, the opinions of the 
aggrieved brethren. 

'^ In September I received a written request ' to warn a church 
meeting, to consider and resolve on proper measures to be adopted 
and pursued under our pretent difficulties/ On the 1 3th the church 
met. After opening the meeting with prayer, 1 made som« obser- 
vations with a view to conciliate the minds of the brethren, and to 
convince them that the points, concerning which \Ve had different 
opimonS) were not fnbdamemal. 

^*' The church notwithstanding voted their belief of several ar^ 
tides* acknowledged by them to be incomfirehennble^ and yet not 
expressed in scriptture language. To my mind this appears noth- 
ing short of a bold attempt to explain incomprehensibility; and 
even further, to palm on conscience a human gloss for divine truth. 
However they immediately proceeded to vote to this effect, That 
as their pastor neither preaclmd nor believed these incomprehensi^ 
ble doctrines thus explained in their own terms, it is expedient to 
apply to the Assocbtion of ministers in the icounty of Tolland for 
advice. 

^ October 3d, the church was advised by the Association to take 
proper measures for convening the coucil 6f the ctmModated church^ 
ta in the cowUy qf TaUand, Being present at the time I observed 
to the Association, that, in my apprehension, there was no Conso- 
ciation in the county; and If there were, that I did not consider my- 
self amenable to it; But that I Was willing to unite with th^ 
church in submitting our difficulties to a miitual council. The 
comis^ttee of the church who were present, sdd they w^re not au- 
thorised by thfe church to agree upon such council, and they 
thouglit the ministers and churches in the county a more suitable 
board, to consider and decide the difficulties. 

^ At a church meeting on th^ 9th of October, I stated to the 
church reasons for my settled opinion, that there was no Consocia^* 
tion in the oountyrto take cognieanc^ of our difficulties. This brief 
reply wa^ Alade to my statement by a member, that a plea against 
juriMdiifetion Was not to be itiad^ to the church; and the church then 
voted oempliaDGe with the^ advice of the Association. 

^ At the request of the'thurch, the society met on the I5th of 
)^oveiiiber, and declined tailing the Consociation, proposed a mu- 
tual council, and passed other votes relating to existing dl^culties. 
flh «on«eq^Mftoe of the proposal of the society to convene a mutilid 



ooundlf the church met November 31st| and voted to anhe ^th 
the pastor and society in conrening a mutual council) < firovidei 
we ^httU be able to agree vnth him and the toeiety on the lhurche$ 
jflrmi mhkh weh eouneii 9haU be caiied* 

^ On the 37th of November^' there was a convenUon of the 
committees of the church and society with the pastor. The com- 
mittee of the societft ia order to promote the desired accommoda* 
lion, after some oonTeraatioo, waved their right of selecting any 
members of the counciL The committee of the church and my- 
self then attempted to agree on the churches from which thecouo^ 
Cil should be called. And on the SOth^ we met again for the same 
purpose, but a majority (if the committee of the church then refuted 
m mutual counciL The majority of the church, being still anxious 
for a mutual council, after several meetings by themselves, a com* 
snittee inquired, Whether it would be agreeable to me to imate 
with the church and society in a mutual council to iUsBotve my fia^ 
twral relation? To this inquiry I replied, That I had always beeoi 
and still was ready to join in calling such council, when the church 
and the society should desire it, and that should such counc^il be 
called, the reasons of my dismissiun, and all existing difficultiesi 
must be- laid before them. 

^ February dOth, ^e church voted to unite with their pastor ia 
ealliog a mutual council to di—olve the fiaatoral relation subsisting 
between him and them« The society dissented from this proposalf ' 
•refusing to join in calling a council thus reotrictedf and bound to 
dheolve the connexion. Disappointed in this attempt, the church 
committee then proposed to join with me in calling a mutual coun* 
ell to dismiss me, without the tociety^e content* To me this appear- 
ed not only improper in itself, but imsafe, as it would be agddnat 
the express vote of the society; and as such council would be in- 
oompetent to annul the contract between me and them. 

'^ Thus failing of the countenance of the society both to the cal- 
iing of Consociation, and to the calling <rf a council restricted to 
dissolve my pastoral r^ation, the church at length determined to 
lake upon itself the responsibility of the only measure, which 
would put the case in a train perfectly agreeable to the will of those 
who had taken a principal part in these measures. Accordingly I 
was duly notified of a complaint of the ehorch, and of the time for 
convening ^ the council of the contociated chttrches in the county 
of Tolland.* '\ 

The council of Consociated churches assembled on the t6th 
April, and summoned the pastor to appear and answer to the 
complaints of his church. Mr. AbtK>t read atid presented hie 
protest against their jurisdiction on three grounds, viz. his 
right to a mutual council, irregularity in tl^ formation of the 
Consociation, and the incompetency of its powmi^ deduoeil 
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from the Saybrook platform, under which the body professed 
to act; and the assuaiption implied in authoritative decisions 
on doctrinalsy by councils of fallible men. The objections are^ 
thus stated: 

*^ Uipon principles of equity and the general pracdce in the 
churches in New 'England, I regard myself entitled to an impair 
tial cooneil, muteallf chosen bf the church and roe, to consmr 
and decide Uie difficuitiea between us. This has never been o&ri 
ed tQ me- * 

^ There has never been a convention of eldere and messengeie 
is this county to adopt this ecclesiastical cmstitution. There 
never has been but one council in the county assuaung.tlM nans* 
of Consociated, md that most certainly irregular. This churck 
has no record or memory of any connexion with Consociat i on* 
The pastor has never consented to these articles of agreement* 
The platform claims to bind nwther church nor elder withoul 
- consent. 

*^ The complaint of this church is entirely concerning opinion^ 
and these stated, not in the words, which the Holy Ghost teacheth» 
but which manU wisdom teacheth. For men to determine such a 
qompbdnt I conceive would be to assume the pr«ix>gative of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The platform doea not pemut it; and if it 
did, it is not warranted by the leading prrinciple of pretesmoiiam 
end the reformation; and I firmly believe such authority is e<m« 
ceded by the word of God to no man or body of meiv upon earth-** 

In conclusion he ventures to suggest that the consequences 
of these proceedings, as well to the cause, as to his people and 
himself, make a strong appeal to the conscience and sensibility 
of his fathers and bretiiren. 

The 8CK:iety also, by their committee, make their pcotest, 
eonfitming die statement of their pastor, and warning and re^ 
questing the elders and messengers convened to withhold their 
haoiL They bear strong testimony to the worth of their min« 
ister, and aver the satistaction of a great majority with his eer* 
vices. 

*• We wish to ttate in behalf of said society, that we have lived 
in snueh faemony and peace with our pastor^ and that be has been 
eitiSQiivek and diligent to promote our peace and welfare: that as a 
mas, a Christian, and a minister, our connexion with him has been 
higbly satisfactory; that he has conducted with such prudence, af- 
fection, honesty, and fidelity among us, as greatly to en dear himself 
to lie* and tooiif frmiliea. 
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<* Till of late, this church and society appeared well satiafied 
with the preaching and public performances of their minister. An4 
we have reason to believe, that his occasional labors in the vicinitj 
have been acceptable. 

^ His preaching has not been often on disputable or controver«. < 
sial points; but upon refientance tovmrds God^ and faith toward* tmr 
LordJ€8U8 Christy and well calculated to promote love to God and 
man, and a holy, virtuous, and sober life. 

" Within a short time, one or two of the society have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with some opinions which they suppose the 
pastor to hold, on which the Christian church has always bisen di«f 
vided. Whatever may be our pastor's view of these subjects, 
he has not failed to exhibit candor and forbearance towards those 
who differ from him, and has never endeavoured to disturb the 
peace of the society with his speculations. 

*^ By great and continued exertions, the minds of some others 
have been alarmed, and the uneasiness increased. Still, notwith* 
standing the zeal of the dissatisfied, we are in a good degree a unit- 
ed people, and desirous to enjoy the ministrations of our pastor* 
There is hardly a society, where the same kind and degree of ex« 
ertions to excite alarm and dissatisfaction would not procure as 
great a number of votes to dismiss a pastor as here. 

^ While great pains have been taken to excite uneasiness and 
Assatisiaction with our pastor, with less effect, however, than 
could have been expected, no improper endeavours have been used 
on his part to disturb the minds of the people, or attach them to 
him, none but a steady, prudent, and candid behaviour, and a faith- 
ful discharge of duty. Indeed, the candour, p ttience, prudence, 
fortitude and good temper, which he has uniformly maintained v\ 
his great trials, have excited our admiration, and contributed not a 
little to endear him unto us. If we were to part with our minister^ 
we seelio prospect of our being so well united in another.'* 

These protests did not avail, and the Council voted that 
they were duly convened and authoria^d to try the complaint 
before them, which they proceeded to do of course on ex 
parte evidence, Mn Abbot abiding by his protest. This evi-» 
dence he alleges, without impeaching the integrity of any^ 
would undoubtedly have had a different aspect, if tfte wit<^ 
nesses had been examined by both parties, improper testi<- 
mony prevented, or just ej^planations admitted. During this 
procedure a mutual council was again proposed without efect: 
The result was made that Mr. Abbot wa^ guilty of the tacts 
^leged against him, as follows: 

^ That he does neither preach, nor believe in the diviiuty of 



JasiisChrftli tiMt lie is both God and man ui^ed in tlie pemm of 
Mediator. 

^ That be does neither preach nor believe the doctrine of th^ 
atonement made for sin by the blood of Christ, and of the justifica- 
tbo of sinners by the righteousness of Christy imputed to them and 
leceiyed bj Cuth in liim* 

**Tlie foregoing doctrines, though clearly revealed in the word 
of God, as not only true, but fundamental in the gospel system^ 
and essentifl^l to be believed in order to salvation, are by him omit* 
ted in bis preaching; and doctrines contrary to these and repugnant 
to the &ith once delivered to the saints by Christ and his apostles^ 
and subversive of the Christian's hope, are by him taught and in« 
culcated." p. 37. 

The Council proceed to vindicate their jurisdiction, and de* 
dare that the ministerial relation between Mr. Abbot and hia 
church ought to be and is dissolved, and revoke his commission 
to preach tlie gospel. 

The author remarks upon the result, as an instrument of ez^ 
traordinary, and as he believes, of unexampled aspect. It rests 
on facts, which he seems to prove never existed* His observa- 
tions on the positive part of the charge, of which the Council 
say he is guilty, are:-— 

<< There was nopontrve charge in the complaint. It is wholly 
composed of negatives; and are negadves susceptible of direct 
proof? If it be said, there was a positive charge of teaching doc- 
trines < repugnant to the laith, and snbversive of the Christian's 
liope,* I repel the slandpr with indignanc i. But the church never 
brought this forward as a charge; and when called upon by a judi» 
cious member of the council to produce th^ir evidence on this 
point fully, as to him it appeared to be the only positive charge be« 
fcre the councU, the committee of the church very frankly ac« 
knowledgedy that they kad no evidence to ftroduce^ other than had 
appeared on the other charges. In other words, this was a pointi 
the direct proof of which they were not iiiClined to undertake. It is 
evident that this most offensive and groundless insinuation was in« 
tended to bring up the rear of negative charges; and lend a colour- 
ing fc them, which might alarm th^ council, and inconsider<tte men 
that should read or hear the complaint; an effect, which negative 
charges alone might be incompetent to produce. I forbear further 
comment on a pointt which has more deeply wounded my mind| 
than toy otiier in dus extraordinary complaint.** p. 39) 33* 

The minister and the society, according to notice given to 

the other party, proceed to convoke another council, to see if 

their case was as desperate, as it would seem from the resul^ c^f 
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the body just disnolved* They fixed upon « pRop^on of tfao 
church at a considerable distance, in Massachusetts. Most of 
the elders and three of the messengers invited, acceded to the 
request, and assembled at Coventry in June* Those, who did 
not go, expressed their willingness to support their brother id 
the exercise of his Christian libtriy, and gave a general opinion^ 
as far as the facts known to them would admit, that the princi- 
ples, upon which he was deposed, were untenable* A very 
explicit and pointed letter from Dr. Osgood on the snbject is 
among the documents. This last council gave their testimony 
to the good ministerial and Christian character of the minister. 
They think that the disciples of a common Master ought to 
unite under his authority and make his gospel, without addition 
or diminution, the basis of ministerial intercourse and ChristiaQ 
communion; and that Mr. Abbot, appearing to them an intelU<* 
gent and sincere believer in the scripture, and receiving i% 
as the s^tandard of his faith, ought to be allowed that liberty of 
construction, which all claim for themselves. The Consocia- 
tion is irregular and unauthorized, and virtually the churcl^ 
judging in their own cause; and therefore Mr. Abbot is still a 
minister and their minister. Ccmsidering however that Mr^ 
Abbot's real or supposed opinions make him obnoxious to an 
important minority of the society, who are also in the church, 
and that his usefulness and comfort in such a situation must be 
very much in hazard, they think it lawful and advisable that 
he should go away. Whilst they declare his separation from 
this people, they rescind the revocation of his commission, by 
the last assembly, and cordially recommend Mr« Abbot to all 
Christian societies. 

The history of these proceedings affords many more topica 
of remark, than we can consider. 

It bodes ill to a minister Xo differ in opinion from one or 
two principal parishioners in their favorite points, especially 
theological. Let him beware how he inciu^ the suspicion of 
doubting any part of the popular creed, or disliking any of 
the dialect in received formularies. It is setting up for being 
wiser than other people; and if he really should happen to think 
4ifferei)tly from a few persons, who lived two hundred ^reara 
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ago, and made ceruin propositions, and should be an upright man 
at the same time^ it must put him in the power of such as derm it 
their duty to call ihe articles of a catechism, niade at Westmia« 
ster, the faith onCe delivered to the saints; and who possibly may 
have their zeal for tlus faith sublimed by the ambition of guiding 
other people's opinions; especially of those whom a sense of de* 
pendence should make afraid to differ* He may do veiy well, so 
long as be is supposed lo acquiesce in their views* '1 hough he 
never imroduces in so many words the venerated propositions, 
and though he confines his instructions to th^ less disputed and 
more intelligible doctrines and duties of Christianity, insttad 
of attempting the dubious and obscure; yet the hearers may 
think they are well taught, and that their attention is called, as 
it will be, to eveiy important truth. But let the good man be 
placed in a situation, where he must virtually or explicitly de» 
clare his party and give a pretext to ^ny for believing or say* 
ing, that he is not as thorough going in particular opinions, as 
they thought him; let him have occasion, for example, to at« 
tempt to save, whom they are intent to destroy, and forgive and 
forbear the heterodox brother, whom they have resolved to pro* 
scribe; if he is not more cunning than honest, farewell to the 
soundness of the preacher, to the docility ^d confidence of the 
hearer. Now forsooth he is full of flaws; he omits funda* 
mentsU doctrines. The same discourses, which were once con- 
sidered edifying or. unexceptionable, they are surprised did not 
appear to ihem as suspicious and unsatisfactory as at present.* 
You may calculate that at die proper time he will be requested to 
give what is called satisfaction concerning his sentiments. His 

* ** We cast out our doctrine almost as a football is turned outanohg boyS 
in the street; in some congrej^ations few understand it, but every one cen* 
vuTeth it. Few come as learners or teachable disciples* but most dome t6 
«it as judges on their teacher's words, and yet have not either the skill, of 
the |Mitience, or the 4ili§^nce, which is necessaiy in a just tiial to a right 
Judgment. But as wertls agree or disagree with the former conceptions 
of ever}' hearer, so are they judged to be wise or foolish, sound or unsound^ 
true or false, fit or unfit They heedlessly leave out, or put ih, or aitof 
vnd misrepretteAt plain words, and with t^mfidence affirm those things to b* 
•aid, that were never said, bat peihapt the coatmy.'* Baxter's dyaV 
Onvghts Piadi VoL iii. p. aaa^ 
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good friendd apprehend he is gcdlty, but are not quite ceit«i| 
Unci will therefore be much obliged to him to acctise himself^ 
or, to state the iMre charitatble side, hope he is iiAicoeetit, and 
tisk him to dear himself. 

The church in distinction from the congregation has a 
))rincipal agency in ecclesiastical affairs, es|^cis(lty l¥heA a min- 
ister is to be made or broken. It is natntal it should be soi 
the church being an association of individuals in die society^ 
(explicidy pledged to a regular observance of Christian rites and 
to an exemplary life. It were to be wished the terms of ad^ 
mission might be so fixed, that all who are willing to ^ve this 
{>ledge might be encouraged to do it. In ihany places admia^ 
rion into this body is considered as the sign of a precise meas- 
tire of religious attainments, which many of the best disposed 
hesitate to claim; and when told, that the relation to the church 
Visible implies that the initiated in his own view and in the view 
of others is sealed for the church invisible, they forbear malb* 
xng so high a pretension. The church have exclusive access 
to one of the ordinances^the supper, and in ma(ny parts to th<^ 
right of baptism for their children. With all the service, which 
this part of the Christian community render the cause, they are 
not always exempt from prejudices and infirmities, incident tx> 
an association so constituted and circumstanced. They ai^ 
found sometimes to urge questions affecting die peace and ed^ 
fication of the society at large, with an inflexibility not to b^ 
approved, showing that power of all kinds is liable to abuse« 

Mr. Abbot does not complain of his church for being at--^ 
gued*, persuaded, or terrified, out of their good opinion of lmn» 
Nor does he deny the consciousness of right views to those 
Vho might be principals in accomplishing this alienation of his 
old friends; nor could it be expected that ceasing to hear him 
with approbation or conviction, they should not endeavour to 
obtsdn by his removal the opportunity of hearing another, 'f^ 
meet undeserved opposition, and for doing the best that eirtute^ 
stances admit, to suffer the evils, that should seem the punisH- 
ment of doing the worst, is hard; but to encounter such adverai* 
ties deserving them, is inexpressibly harden Though this gett* 
tleman must have expected, when feelings were rottBed^ Hftaidi 
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there is no composing drug to allay,/ to be put on trial, he could 
not expect that the brethren would insist on being their own 
judges; or that the other pastors and churches would, without 
obvious necessity, fall in with the aggrieved party in such a de- 
sign; and still less that they would do it in the face of such dif- 
ficulties and objections as beset the way, which they finally 
took to their object. Such expectations would appear to be 
imputing to his brethren more solicitude about the end than 
the means, and implying that he was refused a mutual council, 
lest he should not be dismissed; or be dismissed without being 
deposed, and they should lose the opportunity of authoritatively 
declaring him an outcast from the ministry and church df 
Christ* 

It is evident indeed, that the iinposing, judging, exclusive 
system in respect to articles of belief, is maintained with full 
conviction and active zeal by a numerous party of our religious 
public* They think themselves authorised and required to 
make certain explications and statements of the doctrine of the 
scriptures essential to Christian and ministerial communion* 
Yet it cannot be denied that these representations of Christian- 
i^ are in some particulars at variance with the sentiments of 
many enUghtened and sincere Christians. They are bound to 
in<tuire and judge according to the light they receive. They 
do this, and you say they shall not teach, or the people shall not 
hear at their periL They are renounced by the disciples for be- 
ing faithful to their common master. There must be some 
ftUacy in the reasoning, which results in the conclusion that 
one half die Christian world may inflict a penalty on the other 
for not obe}ring man rather than God. One source of the er*> 
ror in the imposing brethren undoubtedly b, confounding their 
opinions or statements with the scriptures, and themselves wit^ 
the apostles. AU^ the censures and anathemas uttered by Paul 
and the divinely commissioned teachers of the gospel, they ap* 
ply to those who dissent from them, and then claim the authority 
of these inspired men, for rqecting their opposers, and stopping 
their moufhs* ^* The popes, when they assumed the power of 
the apostles, laid dsum also to their infiillibiliQ^, and in this they 
were consistent* Protestant churches renounce with aQ their 
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might this inrallibility^ whilst they apply to themselves every 
expression that describes it, and will not part widi a jot of the 
authority that is built upon it.^' Odier very doubtful positions 
are taken to justify the spirit of exclusion. One seems to be 
that the terms of communion are in a great measure conven- 
tional. *^ Whereas a church is not a private club or association^ 
at liber^ to make by-laws for itself at pleasure, but a public re- 
ligious society, subject to the lawgiver of the church, the found- 
er of the society, and having such rights^ and such only, as he 
has given. Hence the church invades the rights of other church- 
es and of the members of its own, if it makes assent to any con- 
fessions or creeds, which the gospel has not expressly authoriz- 
ed, the condition of its esteem and brotherly love/' *^ Christian 
esteem. Christian fellowship, are to be rendered not merely 
Where we pkcucy but where they are due.^ We cannot have 
the satiafiEiction of punishing those, whose sentiments we dislike 
OD such cheap conditions, as we^may at first think* If we ex- 
communicate men for insufficient reasons, men enlightened and 
isincere, who have as ample means, and not fewer motives to be 
right than ourselves, we do it at the peril of judging another 
man's servant* But have not we a conscience, says the excluding 
party, not less than the heterodox brother? If he is as good as 
Jie pretends, he will rather suffer than we should do wrong, and 
commit the sin of forbearing one, whom we think it our duty to 
reject* Now it is one thing to be right, for every man to fol<^ 
low his judgment of duty, and another to show that the action 
he performs is right, or the judgment from which it proceeds 
correct* To tell a man, deposed for not assenting to what he 
disbelieves^ that he ought to be comforted, since, though he loses 
his support, he retains his conscience, and saves that of hia 
brother who excludes him, is too much like Julian's ^^ blessed 
are ye poor," to the Christians whom he impoverished. It is 
well observed, that men of conscience are more ^wanted than 
formidable, to any churchy however pure. — ^The imposition of 
human explications is inconsistent with the respect due to the 
scriptures. It implies that in essential points the words of God 
are less perspicuous than those of men. On the pretext of 
maimaining the bible, it is virtually denying its sufficiency as a 
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rule of faith.— -This system is defended by some persons aa fa-i 
vorable to unit/ of sentiment and profession. It most be ac^ 
knowledged that it has a considerable influence of this kind^ 
A prudent man \^U take precious care if possiUe not to think 
or preach himself out of his living, and will be not alitde tempt* 
ed not '^ to think at all, to avoid thinking wrongs'' It might 
be an effectual security against diversity of sects, and all peQti- 
lent heresies; if, notwithstanding the discouragements to reUg^ 
ious inquiry and profession, certain men did not determine that 
being to answer for themselves, they must judge for themselves, 
and must at aU events avoid falsehood and insincerity; and if 
moreover the laws of the country were as litde favourable to 
religious liberty, as the maxims and spirit of the prevailing 
sect — It is some deduction from the value of a unity thus ob-» 
tatned, that it is obtained at the expense of that inquiry and dis* 
cussion, which the interests of truth require; and that it ^ is not 
giving truth a fair chance, to decide points at one certain time, 
and by one set of men, which had much better be left to the 
successive inquiries of different ages and different persons*** 
Had the success of this imposing system been complete, die 
protestant world would have lost the blessings of the reformat 
tion, and our ancestors the honor of nonconformity. Calvin 
would not have dared to enter his.protest, as we believe he did, 
against what he calls the barbarous word, Trinity, let his ideas 
of the doctrine be ever so much approved; and the founders of 
the Divinity College would hav^e been obliged to insert ^^ impu« 
tatioa" in their formulary. — To use, with moderation, the pow- 
er, which ecclesiastical regulation or popular opinion gives, of 
fixing the bran4 of heresy on a fellow creature, is no very 
easy task. We must surmount the prejudice, to which all are 
exposed by judging of things kss known^ by those which are 
more known. Hence it is, that finding particular sentinients 
and even words associated with our own good affections and 
religious hopes, we suppose there can be no goodness in those| 
wlio have in any point different views^ We must overcome 
unfeel^ngness and often malignity, toward the doubters ov 
oppugners of our tenets — the natural consequence of believing^ 
ourselves in- some sense partisans with the Divinity against his 
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tupposed ei^emiefi; $uid of making a principle of that aversion, 
vh^cl^ b ^jt4e better than human passion* We must grapple 
with ambition ^tnd pride, and cea^e to consider and treat relig- 
ipp 9M ^ojugh it was designed to-fumish a ground of self-exalt- 
at;^, a^d Siupply a pretext for clainiing superiority over othera 
^--^whenit is purely intended to make us good and happy. We ' 
miiat i^iite to a d^qeitf de&rence to authority, a caution against 
implicit faitti; and consi4.er the many innocent as well as blama- 
1^ cavyse^, tl^t i()ejter|ni0.e men's opinions. We must remember 
ou^ igoo^ance ^d fallibility^-"and whilst we rest with confidence 
19 tiffi leadwg .objects of belief aud the gr^at laws of conduct, 
refirsun from dogmatizing on things uncertain and unimportant. 
The spirit of Mn Abbot's book is honorable to his heart, 
aqid it^ ^zecutJoD to his talents and good sense* It cannot fail 
to interest every reader of any reflection or sensibility. We 
trusjt it wiU be ]ao offence to Mr. Abbot's consociated brethren^ 
that he has again found bread and employment; being placed 
9t the head of th^t respectable and well endowed institution, 
Qummer Ac^^my* His well known qualifications, as an in^ 
ftruc^xur, his scholarship, industry, fidelity, patience, and good 
teqfiper, justified the election. Whatever become of ^lecula* 
tiqpis, we believe it will be well for church and state to be ad- 
ways served by men resembling Mr. Abbot in purity of prin* 
^ple, goodness of heart, and integrity of life. 



ARTICLE 3* 

J. Two Lectures on Comets^ read in the chapel of Harvard CoU 
lege in Cambridge^ New England^ in April 1759. By John 
Winthrop Esq.y Hoirtsian Professor of - Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Cambridge. Boston^ ir59, %vo. 

2. An Essay on Comets^ in twoparts^ by Andrew Oliver jtg^ -Esf. 
Salem J 1772, Bvo* [the above reprinted at Boston 1811.J 

1 HE comet of 1759, the occasion of the pamphlets before us, 
forms an important epoch in the history of astronomy. It was 
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die fi|fBt| whose return was foretold, and which veaHtf appeared 
agreeably to the prediction* We are told, indeied^that the aiw* 
cient Egyptians and Chaldeans, by a long course of obserya^ 
tiona, were able to predict the appearance of comets. But as 
we are informed also, that they were able to prognosticate earths 
quakes and tempests, there can be little doubt that these pr^ 
dictions, instead of being the result of sound astronomical sci* 
ence, are to be ranked among the ridiculous pretensions of as* 
trology. Still these ancient observers of the heavens are enti- 
ded to the credit of attaining to juster notions of. the heavenly 
bodies^ than generally prevailed, and perhaps of giving Pytha^ 
goras the first hint toward a correct view, not only of comets, 
but of the solar system in generaL 

But the opinion of Aristotle,* that comets are a sort of 
combustible vapour, exhaled from the earth, and set on fire ia 

■ 

the upper regions of the atmosphere, has been almost universal? 
ly received, till within a little more than two centuries, and has 
undoubtedly been the reason why this most obscure and diffi* 
cult part of astronomy has been so much neglected. For cooiy 
ets being looked upon as of the same nature with those tran* 
sient meteors, or shooting stars, ifhich so frequently attra^ 
a momentary notice, little pare was taken to make and pre? 
serve such observations, as would tend to establish their tru^ 
character and importance. They were therefore generally re? 
garded as a sort of prodigies, sent to forewarn manlqq4 9^ 
some terrible calamity. 

Seneca however rose above the opinions of his time, and 
ucw in those wandering stars marks of digni^ and perma« 
nency, that entided them, in his opinion, to a rank among the 
eternal works of nature, t He accordingly recommends it as an 
object worthy of attention, and as the method by which so mugh 
was known of the other heavenly bodies, to observe and keep a 
record of these phenomena, that it might be ascertained, wheth- 
er they return periodically, like^the planets. Time and care, 

* Aristotle says, that sU comets (Mpi^nsif) disappear without settingf 
from which it is evident that he incktded meteors under this term. ^ 

t Ego nostris non assentier. Non ealm existimo cometen subitane<» 
um ignem, sed later aeterna opera naturx. NstQiiarst. lib« yii. cap.'zxii) 

21 
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he says, will throw light upon ihis 8d>ject, and posterity wiH 
wonder at our ignorance of things so plain and easy to be 
known.* 

The recommendation of this excellent philosopher however 
was disregarded, and ages were suffered to pass aw.ay without 
aflfording any prospect of the fulfillment of his prediction, while 
mankind suffered the just punishment of their ignorance in the 
terror and alarm, to which they were so frequendy exposed. 

At length the opinion of Seneca Was in part revived by Ty- 
cho Brahe, and confirmed by actual observation. The exam- 
ple was followed by others; and, though' different opinions 
prevailed with regard to the nature of these bodies, yet each 
had recourse to observation for evidence in support of the hy* 
pothesis he had adopted. Thus, the way being opened, and 
matq^ials collected, it was reserved for the genius of Newtooi 
after unfolding the mysteries of the planetary motions, to re- 
veal also the hidden courses of comets, that as they together 
form but one whole, and proceeded from one cause, their ex- 
iplanation also might be the work of one mind. 

Indeed Newton himself had an opportunity of observing a 
comet, singularly favourable for his purpose. At a time 
when his mind was richly stored with knowledge, and in its 
full ^gor, and when observatories were erected in different 
parts of Europe, and instruments for observation were improv- 
ed and multiplied, accompanied with a zeal and diligence be- 
fiore unknown; under circumstances so auspicious, a comet 

• <* Qjtd ergo miramur, Cometajif tarn taram mundi spectaculom, 
nondum teneri legibus certia: nee iniUa illorum fin^ne noteacere, quorum 
ej^ ingvntibua interuallia recuraus est? Nondum aunt anni mille quingentia 
ex qua Graccia *PtUu nunuror et notninafeciu Multseque hodie aunt gen- 
tea, quxtantum facie nouerunt coelum, quae nondum sciant cur luna defici- 
aty quare obumbretur. Hoc apud noa quoque nuper ratio ad certum per- 
duzi^ Veniet tempus^ qno iata quz nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat^ 
& kmgioria xui diligentia* Ad inquiaitionem tantorum xtaa vna non aufli- 
ctty vt tota ccbIo vacet* Quid, quod tarn paucos annoa inter studia ac vitia 
non stqua portione diuidimua? Itaque per auccessionea istaa lon^^ ex- 
pllcabuntur. Veniet tempua, quo poateri nostri tarn aperta noa nesciase 
mirentur.** Seneca Nat Qusst, lib. vii. cap. zxt* 
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presented itself, disdnguished almost above all odiers for the 
rare and interesting phenomena which it exhibited.* 

This comet was seen in the morning on its way toward the 
sun, from the 4th to the 25tli of November; and after it pas- 
sed die sun, in the evening, from die 13th of December to die 
9di of March following. Its tail appeared under an angle of f 0^ 
and very brilliant. Upon the numerous and accurate observar 
dons of this comet, made in different parts of Europe, was 
founded the dieory which has since prevailed; that comets are 
solid, opaque, and dund>le bodies, which revolve round the sua 
in very oblique and eccentric ellipses; that diey are indeed a 
kind of planets, carried akmg in their courses by the same power^ 
observing the same laws, and differing indeed only in the ec- 
centricity and obliquity of their orbits, and in the extent and 
density of dieir atmospheres. This theory, so simple in itsd^ 
and so agreeable to analogy, solves in a wonderful manner the 
various phenomena of comets; and nothing was now wandng 
to complete it, and secure it universal recepdon, but a pre* 
dicdon grounded upon it, followed by a corresponding event* 

It was accordingly submitted to this test. On the supposi* 
don, that comets revolve round the sun, like the planets^ it was 
presumed that no two of them are so situated, as to interfere 
materiaUy with each other's motions; that is, as no two planets 
have the same distance from the sun, or cross the eclipdc in die 
same point, it Was fairly concluded, that an agreement in ele*' 

* The following just and elegant character of Kewtoa introduced by 
ping^ after the mention of this comet, we think will be acceptable to some 
of oar readers. Coming from a foreigner it has double value, and does 
great honor to the writer. 

** Lorsque la Coro^ de 1680 parut, le vaste g^nie de Newton em- 
brassoit I'Umyers entier. Ph^sicien 6clair^, G^omdtre p^n^trant, Astronome 
intelligenl, il renfermoit en lui seul des talens dont chacun en particulier 
sorolt snifi pour ^temiser la m^moire de tout autre Philosophe. L'ton* 
due de ses connoissances en tout genre I'ezemptoit de la n^cessit^ de re* 
courir ^ des lumi^rds ^trangeres* Seul il ^tudioit la Nature dans la Na- 
ture m£me, il ssusistoit les moindres secrets qu'elle laissoit ^chapper, il 
approfon^ssoit les idi:es, il combinoit les rapports. SubUme dans ses 
Tuea, simple dans ses principes, profond dans ses recherches, soUde dans 
ses raiaonnemens, r^senr^ dans ses consequences; un tel homme ^it fait 
pour iustruire IHJnivers. II I'instruisit." ComiStographie torn. L p« 148. 
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taietttt of tM* kind would indicate dtflferent appearances of the 
jNone comet. Upon a presumption so rational^ Dr. Halley^ hav- 
ing calculated the elements^ of a large number of oometa from 
tte best observations which he could obtun, was induced from 
II remariLable agreement in some of diem to hazard die predic*^ 
Hon, whifdi has rendered his name so con^icuous in cometarjr 
astronomy. *^ Tliere are! many things," says be, ^ which make 
^ me believe that the comet, which Apian obaenred in the year 
^ 153t, liras die same widi that which Kepler and Longomoma* 
^ mis more aeturatefy described in tlie year 1007, and wluch I 
^ myself have sieeA rettlrii and observed in die year 1 688. AU die 
^ elements agree^ and nothing seems to contradict this my opin- 
^ ion, besides the inequality of the periodic revolutions; which 
^^ inequality is not so great neither, as that it may not be owing 
^ to ph3rsical causes. For the nibtion of Saturn is so disturl>- 
^ ed by Jupiter and the other planets, that the periodic time of 
^ die planet is uncertain for some whole days together. How 
^ much more will a comet be subject to such like enors^ wluch 
^^ rises almost four times higher than Saturn, and whose Teloe* 
^ ity, thotigh inci^ased but a very little, would be sufficient to 
^ change its orbit from an elliptical to a parabc^c one. And i 

* The etements of the orbit of a comet are six. 1 The place «f the nodet 
br point in the ecliptic, where the plane of the comet's orbit intersects it. % 
The inclination, or angle, which the pline of the comet's orbit laskes with 
Hlhftt oiftbe ediptic. 3. The perihelion diistaiice* or itearest iiipro«eh q£ 
the comet to the sun. 4. The place of the perihelion, or situation of this 
point in the orbit of the comet 5. The time of the comet's passing' this 
^int 6. The direction of the motion, whether in the order in Which the 
planets move, or the contrary. With these elements, we may easily calcu- 
late the place of a comet for anytime during its appearance, and when ii 
Hliims, recognize it as the same comet. They also enable us to deter- 
iniivt Se^^ral other particul2irs,as the distance and situation of a comet with, 
res^^cjt to the earth and sun; and with the apparent diameter of the nu- 
cleus 4nd length of the tail, to determine the absolute dimensions of each, 
but thi^ period of a comet, or the time in which it makes an entire revolu* 
tion, canhot ordinarily be determined with any certainty, on account of the 
small extent ojf the arc described during its appearance, and tlie necessa* 
ry imperfection .df observations. This was attempted by the greatest 
nathematicians in ^e case of the comet of 1680, whose computed period, 
according to Euler, way X^i yeai^; according to Newtoii 500; accordii^ 
to Pingi^ 15,865. 
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^ am the more confirmed in my opiBioii' o£ its 4>eing the ftWMi 
'* ibr in the yetc 1456^ in the summer time, a comet was seen 
^ passing recrogrttde between die earth and the sun, much after 
^ the same manner; which, although no one made obsenrations 
^ upon it, yet from its period, and the manner of its txansit, I 
^ cannot think diflFcrent from those I have just mentioned, and 
^ asnce looking vvcr the hiatories of comets I find at an equal 
^ interval of time, a oomet to have been seen about £aster in 
^ the year 1305, which is another doubb period of 151 years 
^ before the former. Hence I think I may venture to foretri 
^ that it will return again in the year ir58«''* 

Dr. Haliey, observing a considerable difference in the sup- 
posed periods of this comet, and jusdy ascribing it to the ioflui* 
ence of the planetB, made a roug^ estimate of the probable tScct 
of Jupiter in delaying its next return, and finally fixed upon the 
httcr part of 1758, or beginoingof 1759, as the time when 
he supposed it would appear. M. Clairaut,f an eminent 
French madiematidan, computed the effect of both Saturn and 
liifntcr, and found that the former would retard its return 100 
and the latter 511 days. He therefore determined the ume when 
die comet ought to come to its perihelicm to be the 15th of A«^ 
pril, 1759; observing that he* might err a month from neglectp 
ing small quantities in the computation. This prediction was 
announced in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, N6- 
vember 1758., The comet actuaOy made its appearaece near 
the commencement of the year 1758, and passed its perihe* 
lion on the 12th of March following, within the limits of the 
errors, to which the results of the calculations were supposed 
to be liable. After a revisioa of his calculations, Clairaut re- 
duced the time of the comet's passing the perihelioh to the 4th 
of April, and he would have brought it to the 25th of March, 
if he had employed the mass of Saturn, such as it has since 
been determined. The time might be approximated still near- 

^ SyteojMu Astroiiomin Cometitez. * 

f This WM by the suggesUon t^d with the assistance of La Lande, 
as the latter informs us, though we do not learn it from any other source. 
BCaigr€ Pionnensit^ des calculs que nous fines i cette occasion, M. 
Clairaut et moi, fcc. La Landers Astron. torn. iii. p. 271. ed. dd. 
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er bjr taking into consideration the influence of the planet Her- 
schel, whose existence was not then known. ^^ Let us here re* 
^^ mark," says La Place, ^ for the honor of the human under- 
^ standing, that this comet, which in this century exdted only the 
^^ curiosity of astronomers and mathematicians, had been re« 
^^ garded in a veiy diflferent manner four revolutions before, 
^* ^hen it appeared in 1456; its long tail spreading- constema- 
^ tion over all Europe, already terrified at the rapid success of 
^* the Turkish arms, which had just destroyed the.pMt empire. 
^< Pope Calixtus on this occasion, ordered a prayer, in which 
'* the comet and the Turks were included in the same anathe- 
^ ma. Another visit may be expected from this comet in 
•♦ 18S4.''* 

It will be presumed that no small interest was excited as the 
time approaced for the return of this comet, involving, as it did, 
fiot only the reputation of those who had predicted it, but also 
the whole theory of Newton and the honor of science* Great 
pi^s were taken to ascertain that part of the heavens where it 
was expected to make its first appearance, and also to meet it 
on its way, as far as the best instruments would reach* Astron- 
omers, particularly in France, contended with each other for die 
honor of announcing so important an event to the world. De 
rislef at Paris had made known to the public his preparations 
for observing it. But his disciple Messier, who, with a zeal 
alnd patience ttie most indefatigable, had been looking for it for 

* It may be said perhaps that too much is built upon the return of 
ihis comet* since none appeared in 1790^ as Dr. Hailey predicted, and aa 
was generally expected. But it is now weU known, that the calculations 
M hich led to that prediction were formed upon eiToneous observations. 
Mechain* having collected all the observations in 1532, calculated the or- 
bit again, and found it to differ materially from that determined by Dr. 
Hailey. La Place has appfied ihe doctrine of chances to this subject, in 
order to show how far we might presume upon the identity of three ap* 
pearanccs, which were thouglit to authorise the prediction. In the case i 
of the con et expected in 1790, he makes the probability equal only to ^ 
whereas in that of 1759 it is estimated at no less than \i^l» Expositioa 

4u syst^me du mcmde, p. 133. ' 

f Com^togjaphie, torn, iii p. 64. 
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more ihana yeftr«had the goodfoitune to catch the first g^mpae 
of thb grateful spectacle. This was on the 31st of Januaiy.* 
But he was prevented by his master from giving notice of 
so imorestiog a discovery* He therefore continued for several 
weeks to be the only attendant upon this guest, that ought to 
have been so welcome to the followers of Newton; and al* 
though many of the members of the Academy, probably fiom 
a passion unworthy their chaiacter, affected to disregard these 
eaoiy observations, their conformiQr to subsequent ones secured 
them at length ui honorable admission in the memoirs of that 
learned body.f 

Tills comet was first seen in this part of the world, as Dr» 
Winthrop informs us, on the third of April in the morning, and 
after tdtsappearing about ten days at the end of the month, in 
consequence of its passing so far to the south as to continue 
below the horizon, it reappeared and continued visible, till about 
the last of May, when it became too faint to be seen. In die mean 
time the lectures before us were read in the chapel of Harvard 
college* They give us in a style of uncommon correctness and 
perspicuity, the most important particulars relating to the sub- 
ject of comets, so far as they were then understood and adoiit* 
ted of being treated in a popular discourse* 

The first lecture is devoted principally to a discussion of 
the principal opinions, that have been entertained at diJBPerenC 
times, with regafd to the nature of these bodies. Of these 
opinions we have already given an abstract, and there is no need, 
at this time, of undertaking formally to refute what nobody 'be^ 
lieves* 

The second lecture states the Newtonian doctrine of com- 
ets, together with the arguments on which it rests; and tht 
Appendix contains a very full and minute account of the Hal- 
leian comet, as it has been since called, at its several former 
appearances, as far back as any record of it is to be found in the 

• Wc mean only, that he was the first who discovered tliis comet ill 
France. It was seen near Dresden on the 25th of December, and at Lcip- 
sick on the ISth of January. 

f The name of Messier has been given by La Lande to a new constel- 
lation between Cassiopeia, Cepbeus, and Camelopardalisr 
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Ustoiy of GometN The whole bears evident marks of a thor- 
ough and fiuniliar acquaintance with the subjecti and is inter- 
apersed with remarks and observations, that could come oaly 
from a man of extensive knowledge, a philosophic mind, and 
milightened piety* He notices with great justness the marks . 
of design, apparent in the figure and position of the orbits of 
comets and in dieir retrograde motion. ^* By means of their 
^ ec ce n t r i city," says he, *^ they run so swiftly througjh the plan- 
^ etaiy regions, as to have very litde time to disturb their^wn 
^ modons^ or those of the pli^ets. And this end is still moie 
^ efiectually answered in those comets, who^e motion is votro- 
^ grade, or contrary to tiiat of the planets. In this case, the 
^ relative volodty, wherewith the comet and pbmet run by eadi 
^^ odier, is the «tia», but when they move the same way as the plan* 
*^ ets, it is the ^fercnce^of their real velocities. By this great 
^ eccentricity^ likewise, as well as by the very different situation 
^ of their planes, they are at vast distances bom each other in 
^ their apheUa; where their motions are so sbw, umI their 
^ gravitation to die sun so weak, that their mutual gravitaticm 
*< might produce irregularities, and perhaps throw the system 
^' into confusion, which this precaution has guarded against»" . 

There is another view of this subject, frbm which Dr» 
Winthrop undertakes, though we think with less sagacity, to de* 
duce some moral reflections. ^^Such grand and unusual phenorn? 
^^ ena," he observes, ^^ tend to rouse mankind, who are upi to 
^ fail asleep, while all things continue as they were-Hto awiiden 
^ their attention and to dire<^ it to the Supreme Governor of 
*^ the universe, whom they would be in danger of totally Soxf 
^ getting, were nature always to g^de along in the same oni- 
** form tenor." 

We readily admit that such extraordinary appearaifces 
have had an important influence upon the minds of men. But 
whether that influence, especially in a state of ignorance, he sdl- 
utaiy or pernicious, we think, at least v6ry questionable. 'Their 
rare occurrence and singular aspect have given them, it is true, 
somewhat of the character and effect of fniracles, and have im- 
pressed mankind, very forcibly, with the apprehension of some 
superior being, but of a being whose only attribute was pow- 
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er, and whose commiasion punishment* Men seem hjr a wan 

of instinct to look upon the heavens, as the proper theatre fa^ 

the manifestatioB of the divine attribiites and pnrpoaes to die 

bhabitantsof the earth; and, when anyunUsnad phenomenon 

presents itself, they are induced by a fundamental law of tba 

mind tm expect consequences correspondent to such a suppose 

ed interposition, or interruption of established order. And tlnia 

ev«ttts of great moment, in the moral and political urarid, are 

taken out of their proper connexion and referred to these una- 

saal appeanmces in the natural world, and derasgcment and 

oon&isioii ensue. Hiis we think has in fact been the openiK 

lion of sach phemwiena as comets and eclipses. They have 

teaded to- draw off Ae oitlention of men from dve operation of 

those uniform immutiMe laws, which are the best indication of 

the character of the moral governor, and led them to ascribe 

to sudden indignation or caprice in some being, they knew not 

what, those disasteirs, which they might otherwise have traced 

to their proper origin, and thus have learned the only mediod 

of averting them. To have contributed something toward 

remedying an evil <tf such magnitude, lor it must be confessed 

that it stitl continued, long after the establishment of Christia»- 

ity, and in the very bosom of the church, is pei^haps tlie grea&> 

est boast of astronomy. It is therefore with much* pieaamre^ 

that we eomeniplate die labors of those, who have cultivated 

dus adence with so much success; a science, which has justly 

boA called* ^ the most splendid monument of the powers of 

^ the human underatanding;'' since it has not only done essential 

service so geography, navigation^ and chronology; but has shed 

its light also upon the moral wotld* WhHe it has extirpated a 

great positive evil, by dispelling those vain fears, which have 

been the scourge and scandal of every age, it has given us just- 

er notions of the power and providence of God. On the 

cMse hand, it has humbkd us by showing us how inoonsidaaUe 

we are in the immensity of*the worlds that surround us; on the 

other, it has exalted us by the views which it unfdds, and the 

* L' Astronomie, consider^e dans son en8en)ble« est le plus beau man« 
unentde I'esprit humain. La Place. 
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dionghts, vhich it inspires of the wisdom and greatness of that 
Betag, who ^^ pervades and animates the wonderous whole." 

Dr. Winthrop adopts the opinion of Newton respecting that 
singular phenomenon, which generally accompanies comets, 
odled the tail; and evidently after mature deliberation and with 
a full view of the subjects for he had some time before commu- 
nicated to the*Royal Society of London an ingenious and elab- 
(tfate paper,* giving a geometrical explanation of the mechan- 
ism of this phenomena. The hypothesis of Newton supposes 
that the tails of comets are a sort of vapour, sufficiently dense 
to reflect the rays of light, sent out from the head in consequence 
of being heated by the sun's rays, and elevated, by the buoyant 
cy of the atmosphere, or some ethereal fluid surrounding the 
sun to a great extent; just as smoke rises in a chinmey by be* 
ing entangled in rarified air, which is necessarily carried up oo 
account of its- relative lig(btness» 

This explanadon, it must be oonfessei^ is attended with 
very great difficulties, and seems not to have been advanced 
with much confidence by Newton himself. The tail of a corn** 
ct moves with nearly the same angular velocity, as the head* 
and of course must move much faster, as it is more distant 
Ifom the sun. Now without having recourse to, a resisting me- 
dium, reiodered necessary by the very hjrpothesis, it is not very 
ea^ to conceive what there is to accelerate the progress of this 
vapour, as It recedes from the comet; especially when its dis- 
tance becomes so great, as almost entirely to lose its gra^l^, 
and that at die very time, when it is most wanted; if that is to 
be the mean, by which it is to continue attached to the body* 
Take the comet, for instance, which we have recently seen, and 
which was visible when it passed its perihelion. Its tail was 
not very sensibly incurvated; although, had it been, ovr situa- 
tion was not unfavourable for observing it; and yet to maintain 
this position, the extreme part of it must have been carried 
akmg with a velocity, at least a third part greater, than that 
which it received from the head at the time of its ascent. It 
cannot be supposed, that it is constantly dissipated and replaeed 
by a stream of new matter; for in that cas^e it must move with4 

* CogiUta de oomstisy published in the T^th vo|. of th^ Phil. Traav 
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the velocity of Kght; and Newton himself supposed that in die 
case of the comet of 1680, the extreme part of the tail was for* 
ty five days in rising. But we will not consume ik» time of 
our readers on this intricate subject^ which has peiplexed and 
'divided the greatest philosophers. The opinion of Newtoa 
has labored very much, even with many of lus most devoted 
followers; and some have rejected it altogedier* 

Mr. Oliver is to be commended for havmg attempted^ 
although with some diffidence^ a more satisfactory solution of 
this phenomenon. He begins, as most others have done, who 
broach new opinions, with exposing the insufficiency of thoM 
commonly received. He undertakes to shew that Newttm's 
account of the tails of comets is altogether irreconcilable with 
die inference which he draws from the freedom of dieir motion^ 
relative to the vacuity of the celestial spaces. And so indeed 
it would seem$ yet if any one will read attentively what New» 
ton says on this subject, he will be satisfied that this is not a 
loose hint, thrown out by the by; but that this great philoso[rfier, 
no less remarkable for his caution than for his penetration, knew 
what he was about too well to expose himself to so palpable an 
inconsistency.* 

Mr. Oliver supposes that the tails of comets arise Erom tha 
elastic nature of those fluids, which surround the heavenly bod* 
ies; that as a comet approaches its perihelion, its atmoiphere is 
evidently repelled by diat of the sun, and dirown off to vwit 
distances, and there reflects the light of the sun, which falls 
upon it, producing the appearance which we observe. Ha 
sets out with proving very formally that die earth, and proba* 
bly the sun and planets, are surrounded with atmospheres; that 
these atmospheres are very elastic, and capable of great expan* 
sion. So far Mr. Oliver is very safe, though not very origin^ 
al. The foundation of his hypothesis is sufficiendy deep and 
broad, and the only fault we find is, that this is alL He does/* 
not produce a single fact, or a sound principle, that advances 
him a step farther. We readily grant that the particles of air 
are repellent, and that we know no limit to this repulsion; but 
We believe at the same time, that this is owing to some medium 
ioterposed, and not to any proper intrinsic quality in the sub* 
* See quotstioD from Newioiv p* 174^ 
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Mmoe whieh cMses the parts of it to recede frdih eichodier ad 
iofininsni; and that two distinct portions of this fluid, separated 
ftom each other by many millions of miles of void space^* 
ifould no more repel each other, than two leaden baUs. But 
even admilting all that Mr. Oliver wants, we do not see haW 
be is to get along. Let it be supposed then, that the sun's 9t* 
mosphere exerts this repulsive power through a space of one 
hundred, nay one hundred and fifty millions of miles, as in the 
oase of the present comet. Not only is it necessary to suppose 
this (broe to exist, but also that it is sufficient to overcome the 
son's gravity, and even to detach this atmosphere from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the comet, and to carry it 
sixty or seventy millions of miles farther; whereas, if this at« 
aoosphere itself, without the attractive power of the body of the 
comet to retain it, were plunged into the very atmoq>here of 
the sun, it must be kept there by the same force, which pre* 
Vents the sun's own atmosphere from flying into the remoie re-> 
gioBS oi space* Besides all this, the phenomenon itself is al^ 
together different from what the power supposed, did it exist, 
must necessarily produce. We should e^ect to find, diat as 
the comet approached its perihelion, the atmosphere on the side 
ttext the sun would be driven back so as to appear manifestly 
less extensive in that direction, if not to leave the nucleus en* 
tirely bite; but we have no account of any difference in this re* 
spect being observed. 'Without any apparent disturbance of 
the great body of the cometic atmosphere, the tail of the comet 
shoots out to an immense distance, sometimes in the form of a 
narrow, brilliant, and pointed streak of light, sosmetimes like a 
hint, uniform and horaogenious column, sometimes biiuroated 
luid even divided into three or four branches, and sometimes it 
diffuses a pale and hideous glare over a fourth part of the 
heavens*! 

* ThtX the celestisl spaces are perfectly void, and that the repulsion, 
which Mr. Oliver maintaisa does not arise from the atmospheres coia* 
mingUng with each other, is not only supposed by bhn« but attempted to 
be demonstrated. 

f Accordii^ to JiiBtin a comet appeared one hundred and thirty years 
before Christ, Uic ligbt of which was so terrible that it embraced the 
whole hearens. 



In shore, this hypothesis is akdgethor uiHenaUe, and we 
have spent perhaps more time thiur was necessary in pokntiiig 
out Its defects, but we ihought some attrition was due lo a tract, 
which has found its way mto Europe and his been noticed with 
considerable respect, and is now repubUshed at a time, when the 
curiosity, that is awakened, may lead to some inquiry on tiiia 
subject. 

We wish now that it was in our power to offer to die curious 
a just aad satisfactory account of this singular appendage of com^ 
ets; but we confess, that after patient and diligent search, we 
can find but little substantial information respecting it. The 
explanation, which appears to be incumbered with the fewest 
dificalttes, supposes that the tails of comets are composed of 
the very light substance of their atmospheres, hig^y^rarified by 
die heat of the sun, and elevated partly by the impulse* of the 
solar ra)^, and pardy by the sun's atmosphere. On this supposi* 
tion the tail is a hollow cyKnder, or frustum of a cone, and ought 
to appear more bright near the edges, than along the middle, as 
is frequently obsehred. The undulations, wMch are sometimes 
noticed, as also the sudden extinction and reappeai^ance, and 
other phenomena of the tail, like what we observe in the aurora 
bmxsalts, are ascribed with great probability to changes in our 

* The momeiitiun of light which b here taken for grafitedt we ac- 
knowledge has not been so 8atis£Eu;toril7 proved as we could wish* although 
It is rendered highly probable, fix>m the powerful action, which it exerts 
upon the retina, from its being turned out of a rectilineal course by passing 
near the sharp edge of a body, from its communicating sensible motkm 
to light ittbatsnoesf snoh as filn» of amianthus* when it is condeos- 
^ by a burning glass* An experiment has also been made* in which it 
was made to act by a yery powerful lens upon the beam of a balance, mad6 
of the wire of a harpsichord, and placed under a glass receiver; the mo- 
tion of the balance was very apparent, but it is not quite certain, whether 
this arose from the impulsive force of light or the rarifaction of the air. 
The most fonnidable objection to tlie admission of this principle is the 
necessary diminution of the sun's body, occasioned by this copious and 
constant emanation. La Place however has determined, that the sun's loss 
cannot have amounted to a two millionth part of his substance in the last 
two thousand years; and that although the mean motion of the planets 
would be accelerated by the impulse of his light* the effect would be much 
more than destroyed by the diminution of the sun's massk 
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own atmosphere.* The variations in the appearance of the head 
however, which have led some to suppose two or three bodies 
united, are thought to arise from something like clouds in the 
atmosphere of the comet. The explanation here given is sub' 
stanrially that which is adojfted'by Pingt^f and La Place; and 
is evidently far from being inconsistent with diat of Newton, 
for he says expressly,^ ^^ Without any great mcongruity we 
^ may suppose that in so free spaces, so fine a matter as that 
•* of the aether may^ield to the action of the rays of die 8un*8 
'* light, although those rays are not able sensibly to move the 
^ gross substances in our parts, which are impeded by so pal* 
** pable a resistance.'* 

We now return to consider a remark of Dn Winthrop, 
with regard to the natural effects, which comets may be intend- 
ed to produce; and we are somewhat surprised that he should 
entertain so mean an opinion of the rank and relative impor* 
tance of these bodies in the solar system. ^ It does not seem 
•* very likely,** says he, ** that they should be intended, as the 
^* planets, to afford an habitation for animals, but it is most prob^ 
** able that they are designed to be some way or other servtcea* 
^ ble to the planetary worlds.'* Similar sentiments, indeed, 
have been expressed by others. Dr. Herschel^ after mention- 
ing several comets discovered by his sister, that appeared to 
consist of mere vapour, condensed about a centre without any 
nucleus, (probably owing to the thick atmosphere, which en- 
veloped them,) observes:—^ This circumstance throws a m]^- 
^ tery over the destination of comets, which seems to place 
** them in the allegorical view of tbols, probably designed for 
^ some salutary purpose to be wrought by them, and whether 
*^ the restoration of what is lost to the sun, by the emission of 
^^ light, may not be one of them, I shall not presume to deter- 

* The comet of 1759 had no Tisible tail at Paris or not more Hian 3^ 
whereas, at Montpellier it extended 34^. 

The tiul of the comet of 1607 appeared short for a little while» and then 
in a moment shot up very long. In the case of the comet of 1618 the rays 
of the tail had the appearance of being agitated by the wind. 

f See Comaographicj torn. ii. p. 217. also Systeme da mondcs p. 121* 
f ^ia. 1. iiL p. 41. 
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^ mine." Some have aSiigned to these bodies the task of bring- 
bg back those floods of electrical matter, which are supposed 
to be conUnuaUy sent oiF into the regions of space by the plan- 
ets. Others again have considered them designed, as houses of 
correction for impenitent transgressors; but the more com* 
mon and favorite opinion is, that they are destined to furnish 
fuel for the sun. 

Now as this is a subject, on which every one may guess, 
we take the liberty to dissent from all such opinions. We cannot 
help considering them as nearly allied to those vexy old ones, 
which supposed the earth to be the only considerable object in 
the universe, and the sun, moon, and stars, as designed solely 
for its use. . 

After the study of some thousands of years, men were com- 
pelled to admit, that the earth, which we inhabit, is but a plan» 
ety^like those little bright bodies, which move among the stars. 
This was a great step, and once taken, the subsequent progress 
was comparatively easy and rapid. But as we have extended our 
views we have regularly sunk in the scale, while the objects 
around us have as constandy risen. Comets have but lately been 
introduced to us, and we have no doubt, that a more intimate ac«^ 
quuntance will lead to a better opinion of them. It is not yet 
diree centuries since they began to be observed with attention, 
and we have already a catalogue of more than one hundred, 
sunoog which not more than three or four can fairly be consider- 
ed as difierent returns of the same comet. Beside these, since 
the commencement of the Christian era, we have accounts of 
about three hundred and thirteen,! that may be relied upon. 

* Ho longer ago thsa in the time of Galileo, that TeneraUe philoao* 
pher, at hia aecond citation before the inquisition, was eowpellecJ, by the 
terrors of that tribunal, to sign the following formula of abjuration:—" I, 
" Galileo, in the serentieth year of my age, brought personally to justice, 
" on my knees, and having before mj eyes the holy evangelists, which I 
" touch with my own hands, with a sincere heart and faith I abjure, 
** etine, and detest, the absurdity, error, and heresy, of the motion of the 
'•earth," 

t Whole number of comets down to 1651 according to Riccioli 154b 

Do. 1665 do. Lubienietski 41 5« 

From the commencement of the Christian era, down to 17SS, accord- 
ipg to Pingr6, 980. 
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What dedUcliQa is to be made for returos, it is imiKMsiUe ta 
any* But from the elemenlB of those, with which we are ac* 
(|iMAnted« from the circumstaiice of every new comet differiiig 
ill its orbit from those before known, also from the dviration dF 
the periodic revohxtioQS of those, whose return has been recog- 
ikiaedf which we cannot but suppose are among the shortest, for 
sUch would be likely to be first known: from all these consider- 
aftiQiis, it is evident, that the periods of comets must be very long 
and of course the real number to be inferred from all the q^ 
pearances, of which we have any knowledge, proporuonally 
^reat* If now, in addition to all this, we consider that there are 
osany, which entirely escape our notice, notwithstanding all our 
vigilances first, from distance and feebleness of light, as we aet 
dom see any in the hemisphere opposite to the sun; secondly, 
from such a proximity to the sun 'as never to a|q)ear above the 
twilig^'* thirdly, from a long course of bad weather or the 
Ughtof the naoon, which sometimes eclipses them; and laady 
firom such a position of their orbits, as does not admit of their 
aj^aring above the horiaum in tliose places where observations 
are taken; it is evident, that the number of comets must be very 
great. 

JLet us now see what we can learn of their nuigni* 
tudes* The comet of 1759, at Its former a[^arance, was 
found, by the observation of Flamstead, to have a diam<* 
eter equal to that of Mercury. The comet of If 44 is aaid 
to have subtended an angle of one minute, when at the distance 
of the sun, and of course must have had a diameter equal to 
Aree times that of the earth, and a magnitude twenty seven 
times as great. Several others, according to the best observa- 
tions, must be considered as holding a rank, in this respect, but 
littie inferior to the smaller primary planets. Beside, if form- 
er accounts ore to be depended upon, we have not yet had an 
opportunity of making exact observations upon the most re- 
markable* We find in the history of comets, that there is men-> 
tion made of several, which shone with such a lustre as to be 

* A comet it laid to hare been seen in the yux 60 during a Mlar 
edipie. 
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^tole in Ac day time;* a circumstance, in which an obsciV^ 
could not very wen be deceived, and concerning which tie wottM 
not be likely to misrepresent. One of these is particufcirly de- 
scribed as very nfiuch resembfing the moon, when obscured by 
a tfkln cloud. Several are described as expelling the darknei^ 
of tlie night, and even rivaling the sun in splendor. After 
dto detKth of Scipio Africanus, a comet appeared which ts saM 
to have ** occupied nearly a fourth part of the heavens SfiA its 
«• Bj^ and almost to have bedimmed die brightness of the ^?* 

In the summer of 1454 a remarltable Comet app^eai^fl^ 
wMch is represented as ** passing between us and the mooA| 
** prcKIucing to ecHpse of that luminary, according to the ctfi- 
** tomikry manner in which those phenomena take place.f 

Sfehecahas given us an account 6f a cothet, ''which,'" he sJajri, 
*• wais not inferior fo tfie sun, arid which" burst fbrth a little beToife 
*■ die Aichsean war. It was At first fiery and red, emitmtg a clear 
*• Eght, by which it conquered the darkness of the night.*'^ " 

But we have evidence stiH more decisive in proof of tife 
#ery greiat apparent magnitude of some r^f these bodies', hi thfe 
ample account itimil&hed us of one, wliich appeared Ao longer 
ago than 1652, and Which was veiy carefully observed by He* 
vdiuar himself; 2md sevend other astronomers in Europe. He* 
vefius says, diat at first it appe^ed under an angle of about S&^ 
that is, litde lebs than the sun or moon; that it grew less and less 
for tfx)ut twenty days, when it disappeared. FuHy aware of 
die^struist^ with which accounts of such wonderful phehomeriia 
are rccetvtd^ he enters into a minute description of the magni- 
tbde, figure, "colour, and every circumstance Attending this 
prodlgyw He states most explicitly that the whole head of this 
phenomenon exhiiilted an equal light, not faint toward the 

* The comet, which appeared about the t^me of Julius Caesar* the firat 
of 1403, that of 1618, that of 1744, and several others, are said to have 
been visible in the day time. 

f Pingr^ says " Uiis account is attested by one eye witness of sound 
judgment. The thing is not impossible in itself. If it' Li true, we 
conclude that comets have very little density^ for it did not disturb the 
earth or mooiL'' Cometog. torn. ii. p. liQ. 

t Nat Qiuest. Lib. f. c 15. 
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limb, but presenting a weU defined disc, «asily tmced bjr the nak« 
•ed cye»* 

When therefore we consider^ that the number of comets, in 
all probability, does not fall short of four <»* five hundred,! and 
that the magnitude of some of the less conspicuous and remark- 
able, raises them to an equality with the smaller planets, when 
we consider abo that they are governed by the same laws, and 
make a part of the same system, is it consistent with reason and 
'^ just analogy to suppose* that a class of bodies, so numerous 
nnd majestic, was created to he the mere tools and servants of 
,kalf a dozen planets, especially as they do not come in sig^t 
.of them more than once in two or three centuries, and then do 
not approch within many millions of miles? As to the opinion 
that tbev are employed to bring back light and electricity, it is 
very difficult to conceive, without mentioning the awkwardness 
of such a contrivance for collecting and transporting fluids so 
subde and impatient of confinement, when and how they are to 
dispose of their cargoes, and in what manner those precioiis ar* 
tides are to be carried through such immense spaces, as still in* 
tervene between us and the nearest approach of a comet. The 
c^e is particularly perples^ing when applied to electricity, as a 
vacuum b found to be the most perfect nonconductor of this 
fluid, which it should seem ought even to prevent it from ever 
leaving us, and so far supersede the necessity of these carriers. 
But it will be said perhaps, that there are not equal objections to 
comets being subservient to the sun, and that some provision 
must be made to meet the vast expense, to which this luminary is 
subject. To this it may be answered, that we know too little of 
the constitution of the sun to infer a priori the necessity of 
any such supply. And were we satisfied on this point, it is far 
from being clear that comets are exactly suited to the purpose. 
It is not easy to conceive how these gross bodies are capable of 

* Hevelii Cometog. p< 324. 

f Struyck:. upon a kind of computation not to be relied on, supposed the 
whole number about one hundred* Others have fixed it at three hundred. 
They have been generally estimated at about five hundred. La Place saya 
(hey probably do not exceed a miHion. 
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being mantAictured into a substance so ethereal as light* From 
the proxigiity of the comet of 1680 to the sun, and its sup* 
posed elevation of temperature to a degree two diousand times 
greater than that of red hot iron, we should expect, if it 
were composed of matter in any considerable degree combusd* 
ble, that it would have taken fire, and become a litde sun of it» 
self. But there is no evidence that its appearance after pasa^ 
ing the sun was essentially different from what it was befbrcw 
Stin however it may be said, that diis comet must uktmatelf 
fall into the sun from the operation of known principles, it 
having already entered into the sun's atmosphere, the resistenct 
of which must continuany make it approach nearer and nearer^ 
tiQ at length it is precipitated upon the sun's body. Tliis is by 
no means necessary, for we find that the orbits of the comets are 
materially changed by the influence of the planets, and this efr 
feet of the solar atmosphere may be effectually counteracted by 
dSstorbing forces, which other comets are kiio%m to have exp^ 
rienced* 

Indeed all these conjectures are founded upon vulgar aud» 
ogies, where the circumstances of the cases compared are out 
of all proportion to each other* Because the sun gives U|^t 
and heat^ we presume that it must be a great body of fire, and 
like other fires must be continually fed. But its light and heat 
are found to be pretty uniform, although we know of no in- 
stance, in which there has been an accession of combustible 
matter. Those who recoltect the heat of the last summer, will 
be satisfied that there is at present no want of fuel, although 
the comet, which lately visited us, appears to have contributed 
no part of it. 

But there is another view of this subject, which perhaps 
win raise comets still higher in our estimation. It will appear 
upon a slight attention, that the distinction, which at first view 
seems to be so wide and manifest, is not so well grounded as 
we are apt to suppose; and we may perhaps have the mortifi- 
cation to find that we are more .nearly related to these bodies, 
than we have imagined; so much so at least, as to lay us im^r 
an obligation to treat them with more civility. 

We would now ask, in what consists the mighty difference 
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bf^^oen a plapet and a comet' Not aurely the posiUoo of 
ti|&ir .orbi^, or the direcfioo of th^ir motion; for theae can m 
no cesppct affect the constitution of die body> or the condition 
of its inhabitants. Nor, indeed cap it be the circumstance of 
hsu^iog or not having aq extensive atmosphere, or a long tzaia 
of lig^t appended, sifiqe many of these bodies, w.hich we call 
cqinets, have appeared without any tail, or beard, but with a 
di^9^asrovind, well defined, and clear, as that of Jupiter. And , 
aa tp dulnf^s of aspect, and thickness of coma, the new planets 
of, PJAZzif Olbers, and Harding^* for such we continue to call 
them, notwithstanding Dr. HerschePs attempt to detrude them 
from t)ie rank, these planets have atfnqspheres veiy much re* 
seiabling those of moat comets. ' Beside, it is thought by very 
g094 judges, that the aurora borealis, to a spectator on ^ne of 
tbf other planets, would appear under theformof atail,like those 
which belong to comets. 

But it will be very confidently asserted, that eccentricity of 
orbit constitutes an essential and most, important distinction^ 

* A9 little information is to be found in books of astronomy relating to 
these newly discovered bodies, the following* summary needs no apology. 
The planet Ceres was discovered by IHji2ai» astronomer royal of Palermo 
in Sicily, Jamiary 1, 1801< Pallas by Or. Olbers of Bremen* March ^ 
1802; Juno by Mr. Harding of Lilienthal, near Bremen, September 1, 1804. 
Vesta by Dr. Olbers, March 39, IBOr. It will be seen from the annexed 
table, that these four bodies are in some respects distinguished from plan- 
eta and Ifom eometa, while ' at the same time they have some features in 
ooampB with eachi and evidently form an intennediate grada, so that some 
astronomers have hesitated to whiph clasa to refer them. To scttb thia 
dispute. Dr. Herschel proposed to separate them from both under the new 
name of Asteriods. The following is the order of their distances from the 
suni but the reverse of that in which they were discovered. 

Distance fvom the sun 7 
in millions of miles, j 

Periods in days. 

Eccentricity. 

Inclination to the ecllp-^ 
tic 3 

ai«^ in £n8lish| ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 



Vesta. 


Jnno. 


PaUas. 


Cerea. 


Sir. 


SS5. 


S6& 


266. 


1169. 


1582, 


1683. 


1683. 


0-0953. 


0«25« 


0-2463. 


009r. 


ypyf 


13'50't 


34<>39'. 


W>3Sf. 
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dutt must bar these intruders from our society, and keep them 
at a respectful distance. It is indeed true, that there is in this 
respect a very great difference; but we shall notwithstanding be 
surprised to find on examination how nearly they approach to 
each other, when we compare the most eccentric of the planetary 
orbits with that which is the least so, among the comets* Indeed 
we may £w*m a geometrical series, each term representing the 
ratio of the eccentricity to the mean distance, which shall rise 
Without interruption from the planets to the comets, and con- 
nect them together in the same progression. But the planets, 
wbidi have been recently discovered, seem to be filling up the 
chasm; and it is not improbable, that future discoveries will so 
multiply these intermediate objects, and render the transition 
fnmi one to the other so imperceptible, that the distinction be* 
twecn these two great classes of bodies, which has hitherto 
been considered as so just and well founded, shall appear to 
have arisen entirely from overlooking intermediate links, and 
bringing into comparison remote parts of the same chain. 

But there are many, who are willing to admit, that comets 
hold a place of some respectability in the system, though a. 
subordinate one, who have yet so nnich humaniqr, that they 
know not how to consign beings, endowed with sense and rea- 
son, to such dreary abodes. They are distressed for the poor 
creatures, that may be desdned to experience such terri- 
ble extremes of heat and cold» of light and darkness* And it 
is not their fault, that the situation is not more tderable, for they 
have labored very bard to make it as comfortable as possible, 
and after all, have left it but a sorry residence. Now we candidly 
confess, that we have the barbarity to feel none of this compas* 
sioa for the cometarians, any more than for the poor fishes that 
know nothing of the comforts of a dry lodging and a good fire. 
Every one knows, that the tropical regions were once thought too 
hot, and the polar circles too cold, for the hatntation of man. 
Indeed it would be very difficult to conceive, were we not con- 
vinced of the contrary by fact, that animals could be so consti- 
tuted, as to live in the water, under ground, and in a vast varift 
ety of situations, that would be fatal to man. Since then we 
find that the air, earth, sea, every element, and every climate 
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teems with life and enjovment, will not analogy justify the be** 
lief, that comets are also peopled with inhabitants, who are very 
Well satisfied with their condition, and would not thank us for 
our fancied improvements, however they might commend our 
good wishes? But if men wiU have it, that the cometarians 
shall not exist, unless they will condescend to use our thermom- 
eter, philosophy furnishes us with means abundandy sufficient 
to accommodate them with a temperature to their liking. 

In the first place then, even if we admit the materiality of 
heat and its actual emanation from the sun, it is well known, 
that the sun is not the only source of heat; that at a certain 
depth below the surface of the earth, the temperature is mode* 
rate and constant; that most animals are so constituted, as to 
furnish a supply of heat suited to their nature and wants; and 
tiiat there are artificial means of procuring it, in almost any 
quantity we please* 

But it will be said, that all these means are derived ulti« 
mately from the sun, that his influence is essential to the growth 
of vegetables, and even to the fluidity of die air we breathe* 
Granting all this, we see no reason why comets may not at all 
times have an abundant supply of the sun^s beams for every pur- 
pose of tluskind. Indeed without supposing that comets have a 
s6urce of heat in themselves, which seems not altogedier im- 
probable, from the observations of Dr. Herschel; yet, since the 
developement of heat, even through the medium of the sun, 
depends so much upon the nature of the substance acted upon, 
the constitution and density of the atmosphere in which it is plac- 
ed, and a variety of other circumstances; since it is well known, 
that in the latitudes of 40^ and 50^ the oppressive heat of d^ 
or 100^ is sometimes experienced, while snow and ice on the 
mountains under the line remain congealed; since we are eacpoa- 
ed to sudden transitions of 30^ or 40^ without being able to assign 
any adequate cause; since also the comet of 1680, as well as oth- 
ers, retain their atmospheres after passing the sun in a state very 
similar to what they were before, which, on the supposition of 
such an intense heat as some have supposed, must have been 
dispersed to the remote parts of the system; all these circum- 
stances duly considered, we see no reason in the world why 



comet» may not be provided with any temperature, which wt 
may chooae to give them* 

There is considerable ingenuity, though not much noveky, 
in the suggestion of Mr. Oliver in his second essay, that the 
extremes of heat and cold may be very much moderated by a 
variation in the denst^ of the atmosphere, which surrounds 
the comet; more especially as it has .been found, that caloric 
may actually be expressed from the air by condensation in such 
quantity, as to set fire to combustible bodies} as also that the 
opposite effect is produced by rarefaction* 

This supposition derives additional confirmation from dis- 
coveries relative to the slow propagation of heat through fluids. 
And as the atmosphere of a comet is very thick and exxensive, 
frequwtly equal to the space comprehended between the earth 
and the moon's orbit, it is not improbable, that a consideraUe 
part of a revolution may be necessary for the heat tboroug^ily 
to penetrate through a medium so dense and extensive, and 
that there may not be a greater variation of temperature on the 
surface of die comet, than what takes place at die bottom of the 
ocean on the earth* Nor will this altogether prevent those 
cool breezes, which Mr. Oliver supposes are constandy blow- 
ing towards the parts most exposed to the sun's heat from the 
opposite hemisphere, similar to those which are found so re- 
freshing in countries adjacent to large bodies of water. 

As to the article of light, we do not see but that some of 
the cometarians, during a considerable part of their year, must 
be under the necessity of using candles, or be contented with that, 
whidi is not much superior to our brightest moonshine. If how- 
ever^ as Dr. Herschel thinks from his observations of the comet 
of 1807, they emit a light of their own, they may suffer no in- 
convenience on this account* 

But enough of conjecture* For ourselves we want none 
of the various expedients resorted to, in attempting to render 
these bodies habitable. We have evidence abundantly suf- 
ficient to satisfy us of tlieir habitability, in the innumerable or-* 
ders of organized beings, that fall under our own observation, 
and in the ample provision, which is made to render their ev 
istence a blessing* It is not only the shortest course, but w^ 



Hdnk the ttosi oonlbniaMe to a jiut dud eal!gh«eti«d plillMO>> 
phf, instead of brinpng eveiy thing to our own stttidard, to 
«dttilt, tixttthe satiety is inexhaustible, that die worlds, which 
rtivdht aroend us, so difversified as to magnitude, aspect, mA 
aitttatkm, ntt peopled wiA inhabitants eiqnaHy dissimililr, te un« 
like in thftir feurm and^ftfciddas, as the sc^reral species of antMris, 
wUeh oecnp^ this eardi* 

On the whcde, we eaanot bnt hope that iSkt vie^, n^hich we 
have taken, and the facts and arguments, whidi we have pro*- 
dnced, will serve at least to correct some erroneous imipres- 
siMs, and do a#wf those narrow and unwordiy notions, which 
are still retained bjr many, relative to the use and destination 
-tf so consideraMe a pordonof our ftyMem; notio&, for the siq>- 
port of which the general scheme of creation offers no leglti« 
Mace analogy. Were die case put to ourselves, should we not 
diink it very iDiberal in an inhabitant of one of those bodies, 
who, as he triifveis through die region of the planets, should re* 
gard these vast and magnificent orbs, merely as a sort o^ mile- 
stones to mark his progress by, or at best but fAeasant objects 
to relieve die otherwise dull uniformity of his journey; or who 
should |nty the miserable condition of beings, that might be 
doomed to a sphere so contracted and destitute of variety, while 
he is iavoured widi so wide a range, and prospects so gfand 
and diversified; visiting in succession, not only the planets, 
which happen to fall within our view, but many, to which we 
are strangers, and occasionally meeting other comets, who 
bring intelligence from distant and unknown parts, and hold* 
ing communication either immediately or by means of sim- 
ilar bodies with other suns and other systems. It is by no 
flseans difficult to conceive that these wandering stars present 
not only a comfortable habitation, but the means of improve- 
ment and enjoyment, in many respects superior to what we 
possess* 

Still however we cannot help thinking, though we may be 
chargesible with the same spirit, which we have been opposing, 
that there is a privilege in having our lot fixed comparatively 
near the great fountain of light and heat, whose influence is so 
sensibly fek in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and that. 
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limited aa oar q>here of vision is, it oomprehelidft the better^ If 
not the greater part of the system; at least it affords ample 
scope for all our Seicuhies* Nay we will go farther^ we thi^ 
dial thb portion of the system exhibits striking marks of supe- 
nor dignity; and, if we may be aHowed the expression, of a 
higher state of improvement and civilizadon; whereas there is 
something about these comets after all, which gives them the 
ur of rudeness and barbarism^ And although we mighs like^ 
for the sake of the exercise and the scenery, to take an -exoir- 
sion into these wild and uncultivated regions, yet for a con* 
stant residence, we should prefer being at least in the vicinity 
of the metropolis* 

We have now a few words to say to another descripti(» of 
persons, who, feeling no concern for the comets, are yet under 
some a]^rehensions for themselves* We do not mean such as 
have yet so much of the spirit of heathenism in them as to as* 
cribe to these harmless, but illfated bodies, those calamities, 
which both reascm and revelation teach us come of ourselves^ 
They are out of our reach* It is in vain to argue against a 
miracle, real or supposed. But we address ourselves .to those 
who, with some philoeof^y, apprehend that as the heavens are 
so full of these comets, moving in all directions, there is great 
danger of coiUsion; that the shock, or near approach of a comet, 
would be attended with the most tremendous consequences* 

In speaking of our relation to comets, we took no advantage 
of the (pinions of some very learned men, who suppose that 
some six thousand years ago, this earth itself' was nothing more 
nor less than a comet, involved in an immense cloudy atmosphere, 
the state of darkness and chaos alluded to in sacred and profane 
history; that in consequence of parsing very near the sun, this 
atmosphere was refined and purified, while the grosser parts 
subsided in the form of a crust; that some time after, a comet 
passing this way, set the earth a rotating upon its axis, whereas 
before, the day and year were of the same length, and finally, 
that the same comet, which in 1680 was observed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, came so near the earth, as by means of the vapour of 
the tail, and its attracting the waters of the ocean, to produce 
that great catastrophe the deluge, leaving this before beautifiU 
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planet a md^choly niin« its atmosphere pdluted, and its so'd 
deteriorated, its scanty frtuts obtaioed only by laborious cul- 
ttvation, and the lives of its inhabitants reduced to a tenth part 
ai their former period* 

• It is scarcely necessary to inentioa that these are the opin- 
ions of the celebrated Whiston, a man more frequendy ridicul- 
ed than read, and who displays more, ^olid leambg^ science, 
|Wid address, than are generally found in such extravagant 
q>eculation8. 

. There are others of a romantic ima{^nation, who have tak- 
es prospective views of the changes, to which we may be ei^os- 
ed from the influence of comets. Since the moon produces so 
sensiUe an devadon of the waters of the ocean,* it is not to be 
doubted, they think, that the near approach of a comet would raise 
such tides as would deluge most of the habitable pans of the 
g^obe, and by its attraction upon the protuberant matter about 
die equator, reverse the equatoreal and polar regions. A still less 
prosimiiy of one of these bodies may, they fear, alter the position 
of the earth's orbit, and increase its eccentricity to such a degree, 
as to convert it into a comet, and subject it to such terrible ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, as would be fatal to every living thing 
upon the face of the earth* A large and massy comet may en- 
CDipiter the moon with an attraction so much superior to that 
of the earth, as to carry it off a captive, and leave us to lament its 
loss; nay, it is not impossible that it may encounter the earth 
with sufficient power to make prisoners of both* What is pos* 
sible here, may happen also to the other planets, and we may 
have the rare spectacle to see a comet seize upon Mars, or 
Venus, or Mercury, and bear it off before our eyes* 

' But there u another side; to this picture, and those who are 
more disposed to augur good than evil, may very easily iniag* 
ine effects of a more propiuous aspect. 

The disturbing force of a comet may diminish, as well as 
mcrease the eccentricity of the earth's orbit, and together with 
other changes equally possible, may moderate the extremes of 
temperature we already suffer, and convert the seasons into a 
perpetual spring. We may also easily suppose a comtt to ap- 
proach us undev such circumstances as to be overpowered by 
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the attraction of the earth, and 8ob}ected to the office of a 88tet» 

lite. 

But before we indulge imagination any farther, let us see 

what reason there is for expecting any such changes. The his^ 

tory of astronomy, so far from furnishing any example of this 

kind, seems to render such an event very improbable* The 

length of die year, and the variety of the seasons, as well as the 

condition of die other planets, appear to have suffered, as yet^ 

no material alteration; and we have astronomical observations 

diat extend' back more than two thousand years, and accounts 

of eclipses, and other celestial phenomena of a still more ancient 

date. We have already had occasion to mention an account of a 

comet, which Is said to have eclipsed die moon; and if it is to be 

depended upon, die comet must of course have passed very near 

the earth or moon; yet it is well known, by comparing preceding 

andstibsequent observations, that neither suffered any consider* 

able disturbance* We have also mentioned that die well known 

comet of 1/59 was retarded nearly two y^ars, by the attraction 

of lupiter and Saturn, and yet its reciprocal action upon these 

planets seems not to have amounted to a quantity capable of 

being estimated. But we have a case still more recent and fe« 

markable. The first comet of 1770* seems by the best obser^ 

vadons, and the most profound anti elaborate calculations, to 

have traversed the entire system of Jupiter's satellites, widiout 

producing the slightest alteration, and that of all the comets hith* 

erto observed, this has approached the nearest to the earth; and 

although the period of the comet was diminished more thaii 

two days by th6 attraction of the earthy yet it is ascertained^ so 

* HiiB Singular comet was found by Lexel to have described during 
Its appearance an arc of an eUipse» coirespondinp to a reTohition of a little ' 
aoM than five years tad a halfi and Borkbardt by a profound examinatioa 
of the obseryations of this comet, and the elliptical elements, proper to re«. 
present tliem, oonfirmed this remarkable result But, with a revolution so 
short, this comet ought to have appeared several times; and yet it has not 
been observed before nor since the year 1770. To explain this fact, Lexd 
^ remitted that in ITtST and 1779, this comet paised very near tupiter» 
vthoae aitractien was sufficient to diminish in 1767 its perihelion distancei 
so as to render the comet Wsible at the earth in 1770, and by a central^ 
effect in 1779 to increase its perilielimi distance, so as to render it invisible 
sAerward. M^canique Cfiestek Seooade partie by. ix. eb* ik and ok 
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fir a» the best tables aro to be reUed on^ that the length of our 
year has not suffered an alteration amounung to three seconds* 
Whence it is conckided by I^ a Place, that the mass of this com- 
et is less than one five thousandth part of that of the earth; and 
from all the above facts it is highly probable, that whatever miQr 
be the n^agpitudes of comets, their quantities of matter are 
comparatively smalli and so far from producing such impor- 
taut revolutions as those wiiich have been suggested, judging 
from what we know, they do not appear calculated to annoy us 
in any considerable degree, or even to injure the accuracy of 
our astronomical tables. 

Still it may be said, that a much greater comet may ap- 
proach us, and approach much nearer* and even impinge upon 
^ earth; and that such an event would undoubtedly be follow- 
ed with the most disastrous consequences* All this is physic- 
ally possible; but then it supposes such a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, as places it so near the limits of impossibilitjr» that 
\t is difficult to esdmate the difference. 

The comet of 1680 has been thought to threaten the earth 
with more danger than any other. Dr. Ualiey concluded, from 
a rough calculudon, that at the nearest ap'^roach of this comet 
to the earth's orbit, the distance amounted to a semidiameter 
pf the sun, or« adds he, in a parenthesis, to the radius of the 
moon's orbiuf But it has since been found, by the more rigo- 
|t>us calculations of Pingr^ and M. du Sejour, that the nearest 
distance of this comet from the earth's orbit, was very- nearly 
double the distance of the mopn from the earth*! And how 
^mall the chance is that these two bodies will arrive ^t these 
two points at the same time, we may judge in some degree by 
considering that the comet passes this point only once in five 
hundred and seventy five yeare; at which time it is about as 
dOOOOO to 1, that the earth, that is, the centre of the earth, will 
not be within one thousand miles of the point of greatest ap- 

* Or. Bailey's determhiatSoiiof the iMMre^ af^msch of this coact 
po ikt ««ith?a orbit, h«» aoinetinef hofn erroneoutly stuto^i tbe atmidi- 
ameter of the earth being substituted for the femidiam^ter of tlie sun, 
400Q» instead of 400000 miles; a mistake which may have led to som^ 
groundless apprehensions. See Rees* Cyclo|^Ddi#, ar^clf *' Comet.'* 

f CometographiCf torn* u» p. 166. 
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proximation; of course so near an approach as dus cannot be 
expected to take place more than once in 300000 times 5f5^ or 
aboot one hundred and seventy millions of years. 

On the supposition of a variation of the perihelion distance, 
and a change in die position of the orbit, the doctrine of chances 
has been applied to this subject, with a view to determine what de- 
gree of probability there is of a collision of a comet and a planet. 
M* du Sejour has shown, that even admitting such changes as 
diould cause the path of a comet to intersect that of the eardi, 
the chance in favor of the comet's being in this point at that 
precise juncture is nearly as one to infinity. Likewise the 
chance in favor of the earth's being in that point, is nearly as 
one to infinity. Not only therefore are two occurrences neces« 
sary, of which each is almost infinitely improbable, but it is also 
necessary that they should take place at the same time, in or- 
der to produce the event in question. 

But there are considerations, which might be suggested, of 
a higher nature and better suited to allay any undue apprehen- 
sions, arising from die marks of wise contrivance and benevolent 
design, which become more and more conspicuous the fur- 
ther our views are extended* The circumstance of the planets, 
among which we are placed, moving all in die %ame direction 
and having the planes of their orUtB so nearly coincident, a con- 
dition attended with advantages fully known only to Aoae who 
have studied them, is a case not to be accounted for upon the 
doctrine of chances; it is the result of intelligence and foresight; 
and we may rest assured that the same Being, which has form- 
ed and so nicely adjusted this immense and complicated fabric, 
will not abandon to chance the work of his hands, but will so 
direct and superintend its movements, as best to promote the 
great and benevolent purpose of its creation. 

We would now lay before our readers such particulars, as 
we have been able to collect, relating to the present comet and 
that of 1807, had we not already extended this article to a 
much greater length than we at first intended. We therefore 
refer our readers, for such particulars, as well as for much v|du- 
able information of a more general nature, to the appendix an* 
aexed to the vcdume just puUished, containing Dr. Winthrop's 
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Lectures and Mn Oliver's Essays. We cannot however forbear 
ooDgratulating ourselves and the public on the very early de- 
termination of the elements of the orbits of both these comets^ 
as announced by Mr* Bowditch of Salem.* It is now a long 
time since we had the satisfaction of seeing these results of Mr* 
Bowditch, as respects the comet of 1807, confirmed by those of 
some of the first astronomers in Europe; and although we have 
had too many proofs of the skill and accuracy of this distin-^ 
guished mathematician to admit of any doubt of the correct- 
ness of his conclusions respecting the present comet, yet tve 
were not a little gratified upon finding how remarkably they 
agree with those of the celebrated Burckhardt,f as it may tend 
to silence a pretender, who has presumed to call in question 
not merely the correctness of particular elements in Mr. Bow- 
ditch's calculation, but the jusmess of his whole view of the 
subject:): 

* £iement4 of the orbit of the PMUt ^ISOT. 

Time of passing Long of the Perihelion Lone of Inclins* 

the perihelion. perihelion, distance. noac% tion 

d. h. ' " s. *> ' '' 8. « ' " • ' " 

Sept* 18 19 18 34 9 00 59 55 0*64963 8 36 35 3 63 09 57 Bowdhch. 

19 6 56 9 00 56 53 647491 8 36 39 40 63 14 01 Bouvard. 

18 3310 9 38 41 0*64802 8 26 36 6315 GalvinLoir. 
Motion direct. 

EiementM of the orbit of the comet ^1811. 

d. h* s. • ' s. • ' ° ' 

Sept* 13 3 3 15 14 1 033 4 30 34 73 06 Bowditch. 

13 9 48 3 14 12 1 03241 4 30 13 72 IS BurckiiardL 

Motion retrograde. 

According' to Mr. Ure of Glasg^ow this comet passed its perihelioh 
Sept 9» at which time its distance from the sun was 94,734,360 milefl; 
comet's distance from the earth September 15^ 143,600,090 miles* 
Length of the tail at the above time 33,000,000 miles. 

The an^le, which it subtended, is not mentioned* These results, as is 
evident, differ very considerably from the corresponding ones ahove. The 
above times are for Greenwich, except those of Bouvard and Barckhardt^ 
iphbh are for the meridian of Paris. The difPerenee is 9^ 19^^ 

t The curious problem respecting the comet of 1770 befon awsntioosdi 
was proposed as the subject of a prize, by the Nat^Hial Institute^ and tbt 
prize was awarded to fiurckhardt. 

t It may be necessary to inform some of oUr readers, that we allude to 
certain strictures of a Mr. John Wood, on Mf. Bowditch's calculations, 
which Mr. Bowditch has condescended to answer In a manner that VB 
think must be vexy satisfactory even to the genUeman concerned* 
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ARTICLE 4. 

SHf^ntr^f ANbveL ^voh.xzma. Phitiyktphia^ Parrandy 
Hppkiiuy Zanizmffer^ 1811. Bo^ioHy 1 voL lftm9j 1811. 

Hi^ warfare it witliiii.«-TlMre un&tigued 
His fenrent apirit labqiira.^-.Tbere he figfata» 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o*er himself 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laureh that a Cxsar reaps are weeds. Cow^bb. 

1 HAT a second edition of this book should be published, 
within three months o£ its first appearance in the countiy, shows 
that it has excited much interest, and we wish we had so much 

ponfidence in the public taste, as to believe that its having been 
much read, was a proof of its merit* But the appetite for wor]^ 
of mere amusement is indiscriminating* If our community 
has jusdy admired Crabbe, and Southey, and Scott, it has also 
applauded the weak Montgomery, and the effeminate and con- 
temptible Moore; and if quite sufficient praise has been given 
to Miss Porter, the value of the tribute is very much diminish- 
ed by the endurance and even approbation of Miss Owenson'a 
sentimental lasciviousness« It is to be much regretted, that 
there are so many readers, who have so little regard to the 
means by which they seek amusement; who are pleased with 
any book, which pictures strong emotions, caring veiy little 
what is the character of their sympathies; for we are condnu- 
ally less alive to repeated impressions, and the grossest applica* 
tions will at' last be necessary to excite the appetite languid 
from indulgence. There are some novels abo, whose authors 
seem to aim to confuse our ideas of virtue, and to destrov the de- 
finiteness of the boiaidaries of right and wrong. They picture 
characters, whose natural qualities, as generosity, courage, or 
susceptibility, cannot but please, and describe the proper indul- 
gence of these dispositions, as consisting in acts of extrava- 
gance, rashness, or folly, forgetting that restraint and govern- 
ment is virtue, and that feelings may be innocently possessed, 
which it will be criminal to indulge. Or tiiey attribute to their 
heroes some powerful and absorbing affection, and this is usu- 
ally love, which they softly censure, yet represent as irrcsiati- 



Ue; and diliough it should eause the neglect of dl diitf, and 
destroy all common feeling, and propel lo what is criminal, jret 
temptation is dMafbed in soch glowing colours, that h aeems 
hardty wrong to yield; we are induced to pity as misfintimes 
what we should consider the punishments of vice, and forfget 
that no deration of passion can destroy the obligations, which 
are common to alh The effect of being thus deceived into love 
of characters, in which there is nothing estimable^ and induced 
to excuse and pity vice, or admire only that for the possesaaoil 
of which no one deserves praise, must be to destroy the nice* 
ness of moml discrimination. There are other no less unnatu* 
ral delineations of characters of exceUtng goodness, whose* 
feelings are all benevolent, who are uacontaminatfed by any of 
the common habits, which degrade weaker humanity. The 
most uncommon occurrences, die most dazzling deeds of vii^ 
ttt6 ai^ the events of their lives, and these are accompanied by 
griefs that might rend the soul of sympathy, and 303^3 that ago- 
nise* But if virtue is always represented as splendid and com* 
manding, die Klish for humble and domestic excellence will be 
lost, and if we are taught to sympathize only with elevated and 
refined pleasures, the common enjt^ments of life will be in* 
sipid, while real pain will not be less felt, because the. suf* 
ferer has cuhivated a taste for elegant misery and sentimental 
wocb But as evil is generally produced by the penrersion 
of the means of good, fictitious histories, though they may 
have held up a false standard, insinuated noxious principles, 
excited bad passions, and vitiated the taste, and cherished 
feelings already too uncontrolled, may sometimes have increas* 
ed the love of virtue, quickened the moral discernment, cotlvey 
ed lessons of conduct, and been of great use in teaching that 
most important science, the knowledge of character. As nov- 
els however are generally read for mere amusement, to iH^e* 
vent vacancy, and, to relieve fatigue, the mind is usually pas- 
sive under the impression of their sentiments, or if at first vig^ 
oroiis, is soon enervated by their debilitating influence* And 
the most assiduous readers are the young, ready to receive but 
unable to discriminate; easily pleased and excited, andunsu^* 
cious that what is beautiful may be injurious. It is then of dia 
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imtest inpomnee, thftt th«y be iipoe from every thing diatcav 
▼tdate norel sensibilitjr^ from ever tittog that will inflame pnt* 
•ioii, er mcrease the diAcuky of eelf-goveniment, from all rep^ 
l eac m ati ons of pleasure, which will be in vain desired, from all 
trifting with the emotions oi cmnpassion, by descriptioBs of 
misety and want, in whiehsnffisriag alone appears, while sqnaU 
idneas, and disease, and vulgarity, their almost necessary and 
loathsome accompaniments, are unnoticed. Perhaps no dasa 
of wrisbigs have more efket upon the morals of die age than 
novels, and it is unfit that these powerful ageiits should be ai^ 
roganlly employed by any one,, who has invention or imitatlvo 
power suflisient to ^mt a story, and woids enough to make 
sentences* We often wish that in these authors the desire 
of doing good was better directed, and that vanity would ha 
satisfied with a lesa ample field for 4ispliqr.« 

Sdf-Control, though without a naose, we presume to be the 
production of a female* The author declares herself, in a dedi* 
cation to Miss Joanna BaiHie, to be ^ a person, whom nature, 
^ fiortune, and inelination have dike marked for obscurity.'* 
ITow as we do not like disqualifyiag speeches, we were not 
moth prepossessed in her favor, by this ostentation of modesty* 
She declares that she was desirous of doing good, and therefore 
Ae published a novel, which she wrote for amusement* How 
she intended to execute her purpose may be seeq from th® fbl*^ 
lowing passage of the dedication* 

<< In the character of Laura Montreville the religious principle 
is exhibited as rejecting the bribes of ambition; bestowing forti- 
tude in warn and sorrow; as restraining just displeasure; overcom* 
ing eoosdttttioosl timidity; conquering misplaced aftction; and 
triumphing over the fear of death and disgrace.'* p. 4. 

How the author has executed her purpose we proceed t9 
eonsider* The story is this, 

Ci4>tidn Montreville was a half-pay ojScer. He resided in 

Scodand* He had married a woman of fashion, because he wa$ 

in love, and she accepted a man' below her nink, because Mon« 

treviBe was handsome, and she wanted a husband; and this, 

like most love matches, was very sad in its eventt Jfaura was 

his only child, and she is introduced to us, wh^n seventeen 

»9 
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yean old, just dfttr the death of her modier, which was by no 
~ meaos a thing to be huDeoled; for Lady Montrcville had 
gcown nervous, and she vexed her husband;, and peevish, and 
she tormented her daughter; so that the former lost only a cus- 
tomary stimulus, and the latter an object of care and endurance* 
Near Gknalbert was statk)^ed colonel Uargrave, who was very 
. rich, and very handsome,, and who, having a peerage in pros* 
pect, was an object of admiration with all the ladies in the 
kingdom. He had seen Laura, was enamoured of her person, 
and for a year had been striving, by the display of his graces 
and powers, to secure so much of her love as would fit her for 
his purposes. The first scene in the book represents him of* 
fending Laura, who had acknowledged her fondness, by his 
base proposals* As'SOon as he believed her t# be serious in 
her resentment, his passion got the betti^ of his pride, aoid he 
made offers to her father of marrying her* She rejected him, 
however, for she was now undeceived as to his character, and 
determined to overcome her affections Here commence her 
eflbrts at sflf-controL With the small property, which captain 
MontreviUe possessed, he had purchased an annuity for his 
daughter's life, and as payment was now refused because of 
some informality of the deed, a journey to London be- 
came necessary, and Laura accompanied her father* The 
evening before they set out, she had an interview with Har- 
grave, in which he made the mo^t lover-like protestations, 
and by varied appeals to the fears and affections of Laura, now 
promising amendment^ and now threatening most desperate 
measures, declaring that if she would not forgive him, he would 
drown his love in dissipation, and even hinting that he wojiild 
hang himself, and thus that upon her would be the death of his 
body and soul, at last persuades or compels her to promise, that 
if for two years his habits were correct, she would then think 
'^about his being again her friend. Hargrave wbs quite satisfied, 
and he bought Blair's sermons, and began to go to church, and 
determined to be very discreet in his gallantries. Meanwhile 
t Laura and her father arrive in London, and here they are de- 
tained by various difficulties in setding the affair of the annui- 
ty* Their landlady bad two d»ighters, one of them was shor^ 



found, and ugly; and mnch to the annoyailce of Laura, was 
very ifnll of tender sentimeDt. The descriptions of her rfaapso* 
dies, diottgk there is in them somewhat of caricature, are rather 
amusing: the other was married to a quiet little plebeian, Mr* 
Jones; and a conversation, which took place on a visit to diem, 
we wiD extract, for we think it as livety asany part of the book, 
in the narrative of an expedition which Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
had made to the highlands, some mention was made of tho 

herrings, which are caught in Loch Lomond. 

• 

** ^Kate,' said Mr. Jones, setting down hn tea-cupi and settfiog 

bis bands upon his knees, ^ you know Itbink you're wrong about 
them herrings.* ^ Mr. Jones,* returned the lady, with a look that 
shewed that the herrings had been the subject of former alterca- 
don, < for certain the waiter told me that they came out of the locht 
and to what purpose should he teU liea about it?' ' I tells you* 
Kate) ttiat herrings come out of the sea,* said Mr* Jones. < Wellf 
that loch is a great fresh water sea,* said Mrs. Jones. ' Out of the 
salt sea,' insisted Mr. Jones. < Ay,' said Mrs. Jones, < them salt 
herrings as we gets here, but it stands to reason, Mr. Jones, that the 
fresh herrings should come out of fresh water.' * I say, cod is 
fresh, and doesn't it come out of the sea? answer me that, Mrs. 
Jones.* ^ It is no wonder the cod is fresh,' returned the lady, 
' when the fishmongers keep fresh water running on it day and 
night.' * Kate, it's of no use argufying, 1 say herrings come out 
of the sea. What say you. Sir?' turning to Captain Montrevilk. 
The Captain softened his verdict in the gentleman's &vor, by say- 
ing, that Mrs. Jones was right in her account of the waiter's report, 
though the man, in speaking of ' the loch,' meant not Loch- Lo- 
mond, but an arm of the sea. < I know'd it,' said Mrs. Jones, trL 
umpbantly, tor haven't I read it in the newspaper as Government 
ofiers a reward to any body that'll put most salt upon them Scotch 
herrings, and isn*t that what makes the salt so dear?' So having 
settled this knotty point to his own satisfiictiony Mr. Jones again 
appfied himself to his tea." 

The person, to whom the money for the annuity had been 
paid, was dead; his heir, Mr. Warren, was a fop, and a man of 
pleasure; ami having seen Laura, he formed designs respecting 
her, which were quite in character. Warren, pretending a 
commission from her father, whom he had drawn from the 
bouse by a promise of setding his business, persuaded Laiua to 
ride with him, and would h^ve carried her out of the ci^, but 



^ tMlum i«te {pom her arat, aBdaetsiag the roDM^tfUtk a force 
ttwciMideche horses raaf) she cooBy chose that momeatto 
ipring ftoiti die caffride" This amaxonian aGhicveasent vouU 
Ware eacited our woadar, had we not been before i^prbaed of' 
liie daraiiiig site of oiir heroiBe*^-^^ Her height was eenanly 
abaft the beautifol) and perbs^is exceeded the roagestis.*' This 
li ecr ip U oa itsenrides in extrav«gsace that of her cjFebahcs, 
triiidi were ftach, iiat tHrhen ^she raised her nsOd^ aeUgioiiSf 
dark, grejr eyes, they rested on die Wdt-defincd, b«t delkaca 
eyebrow; and when her glance fell before the gaze of admira* 
Am, fhef threw a long shade on a cheek of unequaDed beanty^ 
^th for form and colour.'* After all this we could easily havo 
iini^gined that ^^ the contour of her features, inclining to the 
^ntan, might petfaaps have been catted maseuliae.^' Bat wt 
mtt tbevenlieless to believe that Laara was rery iieautiful, far 
we are ebewfaefe told, that she was a person of ** matcUess 
ttmpUci^ and consummate loveliness.^' 

Lanra ift now represeated as eaduriag loUstresaes^ wkieh 
ieldom "befal an hidivtdual, widt a keenness of feeling, undimifi* 
Ished by exercise. She had the care of her father, suiEering 
irom dangerous illness, occasioned by his alarm at the abaenoa 
of Laura with Wajfren, whose character he had juat discofsred^ 
or from hytxKhondriaC depression, constantly foreboding and 
complainings she supplied his wants by her labors in painting, in 
which she was skilled; and she is exposed to the paswonatf 
raViagsof HM'grave, who had followed and fDundher, aad wimi 
Itt he grew more dissolute, was more anxions for a speedy unioii^ 
urging his siut with a terrifying fervor, being seconded by the 
hitroatiea of her debiKtated faiher. Her Oidy friends, Mnu J>e 
Coutcy and her son and daughter. With wlmm she had becoina 
acquainted by meaiis of her paintings, had left the city, and 
Montague De t>)urcy had ceased his visits, fearing the increase 
of an incipient passion, which circumstances prevent^ his in* 
dulging* Alone and enfeebled, she sufiered the loss of her h^ 
dler, and the prospect of poverty appalled her. In dds dead^ 
tute state she was received, as a oompaiiion^ by Lady Pelham, 
a half-sister of her mot)i6r, to whom, on account of somefami* 
Vty dissensioosi she had been before unknowm 
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Mmganm^ and deirated to be the aaeociaie of rank and Cannaei 

aadK nieoe of Lady Pelham, Ijaara was far a while uMeoaifafe 

to the new vcitttioiM wUcb anraited imt* lo her auat the 

tendjiaKMtaaaiduoiisttMriiientor. She rceeivedLaum became 

«iK waaled a oompaoion, aod Laura would be a very dieap and 

vcay.iiaeiidciftef and as tiu^ was handsome, would be known and 

admnd,and du» Lady Fdbam^sdiauiteieBted gcnevosily woohl 

be achnowledgpedb She had persuaded hetisetf that her oaijr 

ftotiitts were benevotence towards Laura, and the deMre ti 

having some object to fill the chasm in her affectionate hearty 

which was made by the ek)pement of her unmrtural daughter 

'with a young ensign, whom she never could forgive* Her 

kindiiess to Laura, she expected would be repayed by the ca« 

duranee of her ill teoaper, and she seemed to value her prima* 

pal^ as an cbject eb which to exerdse her power of tormentp^ 

ing. The casual mention of one of the most profligate actions 

of fiargrave, had so Reeled Laasa, as to cause a loi^ ilhiestt, 

flnd the melancholy which reouunedi and was caused by the 

canvktion that she must no more have any hc^ with regard 

to Uas, excited die curiosity of her aunt, and was a theme of 

unceasing hints and inquiries* In the spring they removed to 

her Ladyship's seatat Walboume near Norwood, dw residenca 

of her friends the De Courcy's, who are represented as hosfnt" 

abb, and benevident, and cheerful, and to whom she often lei* 

sorted for r^ef from the society of her aunt* Hargrave, dis* 

u o vatiu g her abode^ again appears as the friend of Lady Pel* 

ham, declares to her his pretensions and widbes, and intrigues 

with her to secuve tlie compliance of Laura, who decidedly de« 

cfared to her aunt her determinaidon to persist in her rejection, 

wUe to Uargrave she conducted with coldness and aversioa* 

llm eatrsaties and coasmands of Lady Pelhaas, her dueati, 

and promises^ and abuse; die visits of Haigrave, at which she 

w«B compelled to be present; the reports of her absolute en* 

g^geooent, and aH the plans wUch could be devised to oveiH 

ODBie her decision, had no odier efect,butto distress and mov* 

tify Laura* Their xemovd again to London, where she hoped 

to be frt€ from Hargiam, tdid not bring the eapected i«lie& 
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Admitted to familiar aciplaiataiice with her. aunt, Laura was 
exposed to his passion when she was alone, and to oflfenaiTe 
freedop&s before others. For a short time the manner of Uar- 
grave was changed from ardor and extravagance to civility sod 
respect, and Laura congratulated herself on the akeratioB* But 
it only lasted while an unsuccessful attempt was made to involve 
her by gaming, when he again was wild and furious in his ad» 
dresses* Such was his influence with Lady Pelham, and her 
desire that he should succeed, that she connived at a s ch e me, 
by which Laura was to be arrested for a pretd^ded debt, and 
Hargrave to relieve her upon condition of future kindnessi 
His designs were much more atrocious than were confided jK> 
Lady Pelham, and the deteaion of the plot roused the indigna- 
uon of Laura at the baseness of her aunt, which she co«ild no 
longer doubt. To appease her anger, and prevent her dcpar* 
ture to her friends in Scotland, her Ladyship immediately re^ 
moved to Walboume. 

Montague De Courcy had concealed his love, because his 
fortune would not permit increased expense, until he had made 
that provision for his sister, which his father had intended, but 
neglected. Her marriage to one of the most req>ectable and 
sensible men mentioned in the novel, was the cause of an avow* 
al on his part, which produced a rejection by Laura, for rile 
was not yet entirely freed from the dominion of her ima^na- 
tion, and believed that she could not return the lotw which was 
offsred. Her intimacy widi De Courcy was not iodiflferent to 
Hargrave, and the final success of De Courcy's suit inflansed 
him almost to madness. He hated the man, of whom he was 
jealous, and resolved that force should obtain what his persua- 
sions would not. But the regiment, to which he belonged, widi 
Hargrave at the head of it, were now ordered to America, and 
the news of his departure at length relieved Laura from appre** 
heinsion, and left her to indulge in happy anticipations. Ano* 
ther event, not much less propitious to her peace, also took 
place, which was the death of her aunt by apoplexy. We hc^' 
ed that here the unfortunate Laura's troubles were to cease, 
and she was to arrive at the fate of all heroines, that she was 
about to* be married, have a great many children, and live a* 
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long aad happy life* But alas! our author was determined up- 
OD having at least one original incident in her book, and seems 
through the remainder of it as though she had written herself 
into an extacy, for the purpose. 

One evening as Laura was returning from Mrs* De Cour* 
cy'a, she is seized by ruffians, transported in a carriage with 
closed blinds, with most indescribable celerity, to the sea-coast* 
She mode one unsuccessful attempt by the way to jump out of the 
window, and in her despair she hid a penknife in her bosom* 
She was now pUt on board a vessel, and carried to America. In 
the wilds of Canada, far from human habitations, her nearest 
neighbours the Indians, she is placed in an house, which we pre- 
sume was made for the purpose, there to await the arrival of 
her most devoted CoL Hargrave. She resolves however to 
commit suicide, provided there should be any necessity. But 
she is saved from her very disagreeable dilemma, by the care- 
lessness of her maid, who left her alone, while walking. She 
espies a canoe, embarks, and is carried by the stream down the 
river* She moves on till the next morning, when she performs 
a most terrible ezidoit, no less than ssuling down a cataract^ 
which it is to be supposed was exceedingly high. She finds 
henelf, when recovered from the uncomfortable effects of her 
adventure, in a respectable house. Hence she obtains a pas- 
sage for her native country, and after arriving there, every 
tliiBg goes on precisely as if she had not gone to America at 
all* As for Hargrave, he thinking Laura was drowned, shoots 
himself. 

Thus much for the narrative. The incidents are most of 
tbem trite, and some are ridiculous. We were inclined so to 
consider the attempt of Hargrave, to seize Laura in the house 
of her aunt, in broad day-light, notwithstanding all the appara- 
tus of connivance and strategem, by which it is attempted to 
make it appear credible. And where would not our author's 
love of the marveUous have carried her, when it induced her to 
aecd her poor heroine over the Atlantic, to the wildernesses of 
Canada. It would, indeed, be no objection to the novel, if by 
the triteness of the inddents,we meant such as occurred every 
<iay in real life, but we mean what is very different, such as oc- 
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cur eveiy day in novels. The conduct in smy inuigined' situa* 
tions may be represented as perfectly correct, the example ttf 
any one in similar circumstances fit to be exactly followed* 
But of however general application the moral or practical prin- 
ciple that is deduced may be, its impression cannot be so great 
upon us, if we believe it to be impossible that we should ever 
be in such circumstances, as if we thought ourselves continual- 
ly liable to be placed in them. Many have respected the de- 
cision of Alexander at the Granicus, or of C^sar at the Rubi- 
con, and have admired the fortitude of Regulus,but perhaps few 
have imitated these high examples in the familiar actions of 
common life. So tooiEsop's fox tormented by flies presents a 
very excellent example of patience, but we suspect that there 
have not been many, who have been more quiet in suffering otk 
account of it. 

With the manner, in which the incidents are related we 
were in general pleased, notwithstanding many faults. Some- 
what of wit and repartee is displayed, yet the attempts at hu- 
mor are often awkward. There is sometimes an unpleasant 
obtrusion of the author's self; there are frequent trifling vulgar^ 
ities of style, and some slight inaccviracies in delineations ot 
character. We were amused by the extravagance of some de- 
tcriptions, and wondered at the want of judgment in others. 
Religious observations are sometimes introduced in a trouble- 
some and injudicious manner. A great deal of ornament is 
not attempted, nor does the fancy of the author appear adapted 
to figurative embellishment. But her remarks on human na- 
ture have often much acuteness. There are passages, which 
we think have great pathos, and on the whole, there is much 
interest felt in the characters introduced. 

We cannot but approve the intention of the author to re- 
commend habits of self-government, which appears fron^ the 
character of Laura; for we wish that it should be believed that 
it b our duty to direa, and not be guided by our feelings; and 
we are glad that it is the conquest of love, by which this gov* 
cmment is exemplified. Not that we consider love a thing in it- 
self the most di$cult to be got rid of; not that we should view 
ijctt man who had overcome indolence, or irritability of temper, 
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with leis respect, dian the person who had consented to Uv«^ 
and even to smile, after discovering the unworthiness of a lover; 
nor that we should consider patience in poverty, and cheerful- 
ness in want, vinu<^ less exalted, than sidimission to the loss of 
any object of affection, how much soever the happiness of Ufa 
might have been thought to depend upon it; but because the re* 
pres^taticms of love in works of the imagination are generally 
such as imply that its power is irresistible, that yielding entire* 
ly to it is commendable, and that it is worthy to emplc^ many 
years of life* But love, (in its technical sense, as it is common* 
ty described in novels,) when it has in it any thing of senti* 
ment, we consider only as an alloy of sober friendship; we 
attribute all the ravings, and extravagances,^ and vices of pro^ 
ficssed and desperate lovers, to the impulses of animal feelings* 
And these representations are dangerous as well as false* They 
inflame imagination, they cherish passion, and excite expecta* 
tions of such happiness as can never be enjoyed* As' far then 
as this story, by exhibiting the power of good sense and relig- 
ion, may counteract the delirious dreams, which may have been 
produced by ^ exaggerated descriptions of the happiness of 
love," and as far as the example which it affords of an attach- 
ment which was rational, without any of the wildness of pas« 
aion, and was strong because it sprung from a soil of virtue, 
and was firm because its growth was slow, may tend to put lov^ 
out of fienhion, so far we think it deserves praise* 

The author has judiciously contrasted the restraining exer* 
tions of Laura, with the indulgence and yielding, which char* 
acterized Hargrave; and if we think that she has not represent- 
ed the energy of religion, and the effect of continued endeav- 
ours as sufficiently great, we shall not condemn her forthe ter- 
rible event which she pictures to ,the undisputed 9W«y of pas- 
sion* 

The passion of Hargrave is opposed to the attachment of 
De Courcy, and the author has with some correctness marked 
the difierence between the sendments, which Laura entertmn- 
ed toward each* Hargrave had entirely possessed her soul; 
she had loved him with somewhat of such devotedness, as he' 
fek for her, though with a purity, which he did not possess, ' 



and wilhoiit his flclfishbefts. But so calm and rational vas her 
regard for De Courcy, that she could not suspect it was love* 
She could not for a long time believe, that a mutual desire of 
fdeasing and benefitting, a high estimation of each other's vir« 
tues, there being nothing to diminish or counteract their es- 
teem, amounted to any thing more than what was a very insuf- 
ficient bond of marriage; and our author herself seems almost 
tmwilling to allow that n^itures, extacies, aiul transports, are 
leaUy unnecessary to prove the strength of attachment. Had 
De Courcy been described as a little more manly, and not so 
dependent on smiles and favors, and having less awful reve- 
rence for Laura, and not quite so much liability to gloom, the 
character of a methodist parson would not have been thought 
by Lady Pelham so applicable* 

Lady Pelham is represented as a character of the most de* 
iMed selfishness* With some strength she had much narrow- 
ness of mind. She was proud, and vexed at every body who 
was better than herself. Persons whose conduct was a re* 
proach upon her own, by whose virtue she was awed, she did 
not envy, she did not slander, but such was her native open- 
ness, she could not but perpetually speak of their fiiults, and 
hint her dislike; and yet her petulance implied that she w^ 
sometimes dissatisfied with herself, and sought to transfer her 
own faults to some one else* She appears to have had a conve* 
nient power of thinking herself always in the right, which was 
yet accompanied with a most uncomfortable uneasiness that 
every one else should think so too. What she thought the ten- 
derness of h€;r heart, often appeared like ill-temper; her ungov- 
emed and irascible passions were, in her own opinion, only 
strong and quick feelings; she had no irritability, but her sensi- 
bility was always alive; her perfect generosity was most fire- 
quendy manifested by her easy reception of favors, and her 
delicacy, by her unwillingness to return them. Thus she is 
described, as living upon opinion, and therefore desiring power, 
as this implied superiority, and as she had not taste or capacity 
for attachment, she was pleased that others should be depend- 
ent on her. Lady Pelham is said to have had wit, liveliness, 
and information; and when every body pleased her, why she 



ttrould please thein. Bat if at some times her vivacity deKglift» 
ed, at others, the ebullitions of her indulged pasuous were de^ 
grading and oiFensive. When she dared to expose hersdf, her 
malice seemed diabolical, and no trifle could escape her ceiif» 
sure, or if fear restrained her, she relieved herself from evea 
apparent good humor, by provoking hints and inuendos* In 
the delineation of this character, by the descriptions of the 
means and influence of 8elf-deception,and of the expressions of 
ill-temper and vanity, we think the author has discovered 
knowledge of human nature. ^ 

We can give the same praise to the descriptions of cap^ 
tain Montreville^s melancholy. When afflicted with this dis* 
ease, he appears weak in mind and indolent in body; ill-temp 
pered, irritable, and selfish; depressed, and not roused by mis- 
fortunes; tormenting himself and others hy anticipations of in^ 
creased calamity, and refusing every thing that mifjtit enfiveo* 

^ WBfdUy and without effort he suffered his spirits to expire* 
His whole train of thinking became habitually gloomy. He was 
wretched even without reference to his situation, and the original 
cause of his melancholy was rather the excuse than the reaami of 
his depression.'' p. 175. 

And this is precisely the manner in which he should have ap- 
peared. 

On the whole, we have been pleased witii Self-Control* If 
we have sometimes been made to laugh, where it was not in 
tended, we have never been angry; and if we could notadmiret 
we could often approve* 



INTELLIGENCE. 

Under this head we propose, among other articles, to publidi 
such interesting information as we may obtain respecting the 
universities and colleges in our countiy. From our vicinity 
to the universi^ of Cambridge, we shall be able, we presume^ 
to give intelligence particularly relating to this institution. 

We have received an account of the provision made by the 
late Hon. Samuel Dexter for promoting a critical knowledge 
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of the bofy moApmrnf which we have no dkmbt irill b^ acoepca* 
Ue to a hu-ge portion of our readers* 

Dexter Jund at Harvard university. 

Th£ donor of this fund was one of ^^ the memorable men 
^ of our countiy.^'* He retired from mercantile business in 
Boston, when thirty six years old, and was afterwards in im« 
portant public stations* For the last thirty years of his life he 
declined these employments, and gave much of his time to 
study; and particularly to theological inquiries* He died in 
the summer of 1810, in the eighty fifth year of his age* He 
bequeathed five thousand dollars to Harvard college, for pro- 
moting a critical knowledge of the scriptures* The part of his 
will relating to this bequest is here published* 

Extract/rom the will* 

^ Mng mjrself firmly persnaded, that if the Christian retigiBii 
be but well understood, it cannot £ul of confincing every sincere 
Inquirer of its divine authonty; and reoeat deisdcal pahlications», 
as well as many of a more distant datet rendering it evident thai 
tevekiion Is rejected because some of the tustorical, doctrinal, or 
ffeeeptive parts of the holy scriptures, or parts of each, are misi* 
apprehended by unbelievers; the reading of whose writings tenda 
to shake the faith of such as are unable to detect their mistakes^*" 
dittculties started seeming to many insufmonntable, however super* 
ficial they really may be and may appear to be to persons well ac* 
qu anted with the ori^nal languages-^^which difiiculdes would van* 
ish, were the passages objected to critically and judiciously render* 
ed and explained: and it being also apparent, that the nature and de« 
gree of the inspiration attributed by the most rational Christians U> 
Uie sacred writers^ are« with respect to some of them at leasts* 
wrongly conceived of by the enemies of revealed religion. 

** I do therefore inve and bequeath to the Prerident and Fellows 
of the University in Cambrid^e» in this Commonwealth, for the 
benefit of said University, and the Increase of that most useful 
branch of leamint;^, the cridcal knowledge of the holy scripturhb 
iko sum of three thousand three hundred thirty and three doUam 
thirty and three cents and four mills; to be paid in one year and an 
half alter my decease; the same to be pot out and kept on interest^ 
on good security, both fierwonai and realf by which I mean» that 
two responuble persons^ at least, shall give bond, jointly and sevo* 
rally; and that there shall be executed a deed of mortgage of landst 

* See biographkMl notioe of the latt Bpn. ftwuel OeiEteft in te 
AntiMlogy lar J^r, 1810. 



tlMit «My withoot di&ciiltf be rentedy free frem afay nicttmbrince* 
M collateral security for payment; whi^h lands alull be of three* 
Md the value of the sum mentioned in the condition of the bond: 
and my will isy that the interest be applied according to the follow* 
log directions. 

** The first year's ioterest^ and that of other years as expressed 
ift the sequeU I appropriate to the purchasing from time to time^ 
£n* the Ubrary of said University, translations of the bible already 
pnblishedy not yet possessedt or that may be publishedf or trans- 
ktioos of the Old or New Testament separately, or of any portion 
or portions of one or the othoN— learned commentaries and expii* 
cations, profound remarks, and in general of any booksy or maou*' 
scripts of any country or language^ and of whatever description) 
which may be judged useful in promoting a critical knowledge of. 
the holy scriptures, and for forming by degrees a complete bibli- 
cal apparatus, whereby sacred criticism may be further impiDved» 
and progressively carried on towards perfection* 

*« It is my desire that the President and Fellows of the University 
elect three gentlemen of the clergy, and two pthers, not of that or- 
der^ to join with the corporation in the management of the interest 
that may grow out of this fund, according to the directions already 
gtfen» and those which are yet to be added: and my will is, that 
tbvee clerical, and X^q lay gentlemen be at all times associated 
with the corporation for tlus purpose; which is to be imderatood 
aa a matter, not interfering with, but entirely distinct from the 
pnrfesaorahip of divinity in the University, saving that the pro&s* 
lor will be eligible, as a clergyman, into the association, or occap 
sionaUy, as a lectii»er» for the design which will be presently ofibr« 
ed to view. 

^ The interest of the second year, and of others, as will soon be 
mentioned, 1 devote to the promotion of the knowledge of the sa* 
cred writings^ principally of the New Testament, in such a way 
aa cannot ordinarily be practised in mixed aasemblieaof Chrbtiana 
on Lord's days; which yet may tend greatly to the inprovement 
of men of contemplative minds; especially of such students in di« 
vimty as may be desirous to become critics in biblical literature^ 
that they may thereby be rendered more extensively useful in the 
ohnrch of God. It is therefore my deare that the corporation and 
thrfr elected asaociatea, institute time and place for the delivery, 
in each of those years, of one learned dissertation, or more, if they 
aee fit, fiw the pnrpoae of critkaUy explaining either the Mutwry^ 
d^eirine^y or firee^B^ of the gospel; and of each in such order, aa 
ihaU be judged most likely to be profitable, and aa suitable leo> 
turara for each can be providedt not omitting elucidatioos of such 
parte of the Old Testament as have by the muMjwUdwf expodiotm 
been thought to be prophetic of the advent^ or to refer to the cAer* 
eervr, or oAoea of the Messiah, or lo the eventa consequent upon 
his ditine mbsion. Peradventure while the befiever is iUumuiaft* 
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ed, the sceptic may be convinced. My meaning is, that on!/ 
some selected part of sacred history, some particular doctrine, or 
precept of the gospel, or except where one cannot be disjoined 
from another, some single prophecy of the coming of Christ, some 
individual prophetic description of his person, or of his religio!i» or 
of its effects, should be the subject of any one lecture. 

<< My will is, that two hundred sixty and six dollars and two 
thirds of a dollar, tKe annual interest, be applied the first year in 
which it may be received for purchaung books, or writings for 
the library; and the next year /eifter for defraying the expenses of 
critical lectures for promoting scripture knowledge, and so on in a 
regular change, and reciprocal succession. 

^ Provided nevertheless, that as the lecturers ought to receive a 
Compensation, and a large number of their discourses should be 
published, if the corporation, and the five gentlemen associated 
with them, (I mean both here and elsewhere, a majority of the 
whole body,) should jtidge it best that the first year's interest, ap- 
propriated to the support of lecturing, should be put out on inter- 
est, and that there should be no public discourse delivered till two 
years* compound interest of the capital sum shall have been recefr- 
ed, their judgment shall determine this questionk But shonld 
they thus judge, it is not to be understood to be my desire that tho 
whole of the five hundred forty and nine dollars and one third of a 
dollar, then in hand, should at all events be expended in that same 
year. A gradual increase of the capital, when a part of the income 
can at times be well spared, without Injuring the design of the tea* 
tator, would be desirable: and to this end also it vrill be of impor* 
tance that no monies should lie unnecessarily in an unproductive 
state. These things however are left entirely to the prudence 
and wise conduct of the managers. 

<< Provided moreover, that if at any time, or times, when Interest 
shall have been received, or may be receivable, a learned person 
Shall have written, or shall be engaged in writing a critical treatise, 
disquisition, or commentary, of the same useful tendency, in the 
judgment of the associated managers, too lengthy to be read at any 
public meetinj^:—- or if, when (t shall be thought that circumstances 
are become sufficiently propitious, and that advantages fully ade- 
quate to the undertaking are possessed, 'my learned man shall be 
employed about a new translation of the New Testament, or of any 
part or parts of the same, or of such part or parts of the Old Tes- 
tament as are referred to above, the corporation and the gentlemen 
associated With them* may interrupt the ordinary course of pro^ 
ceeding, and apply a part, or the whole of any money received for 
interest, as an aid towards printing and publishing such treatisei 
disquisition, commenury, or transladon, if it should appear to 
them fit and proper so to do When, however, a sale of the copy* 
right will effect the same design, this use of the money will bo 
needless. 
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« After all that has been said aboTC) the corporation an^ their 
•saoclatea will not fail to observe a disposition in the testator to 
leave very much to their discretion. He was influenced thereto 
from a persuasion of his own incompetency for determining their 
proceedings with precision. His great object is to promote a cnV* 
ic0/ knowledge of the holy scriptures; but he is not so tenacious of 
the plan he has exhibited^ as to be against any deviations from it; 
provided the important purpose of the bequest be strictly adhered 
to. The scheme presented may be supeHiuous in some respects, 
and defective in others. To the superior wisdom of the worthy 
and respectable characters, who may practise and improve upon it, 
but above all to the blessing of God, he commends a design so im«- 
perfectly delineated.'' 

Note. 

^^ March 27, 1800. 

*^ It has occurred to me, since the execution of my last will 
and testament, that it may be imagined by some, that the deugn 
of the legacy to the university implies in it an apprehension that 
the reverend and learned gentlemen, the President and the Profes- 
sor of Theology, the learned and worthy Professor of the Hebrew 
and Oriental languages, and the great body of the clergy in this com- 
monweaith, are remiss in their attention to tlie object of the legacy. 
I earnestly disavow the implication. Indeed, while with an enthu- 
siasdc ardor I was penning that part of my will, I had no room for 
the idea. My mind was wholly occupied with a wish that the re- 
ligion of the gospel, which the more I studied the more I was 
confirmed in the belief of its truth, might be better understood; 
that unbelievers might be proselyted, and doubters confirmed. 
Upon the occurrence of the thought, however, I was led to revise 
the article in my will; the result of which revision is, that I am 
very aenaible it might receive amendments. The method pro* 
posed respecting the subjects of the public discourses might be 
altered for the better. I think I could meliorate it myself; but I 
•hall not attempt it. I have submitted all matters in a great meas* 
ure to the discretion of the managers; and to remove all cause for 
censure, I now beg that the bequest tnay be considered as if I had 
said but little more than that I left such a sum for promoting a 
critical knowledge oi the holy scriptures. No one will deny that 
this is a very impprtaat object. Every one will allow, that he who 
vrishes for no more religious knowledge than will barely suffice, nev? 
er improves, as he ought, the small stock he is possessed of, or he 
would desire more. No proficient in biblical learning will say that 
sacred criticism is arrived at perfection. It will be improving till 
believers * shall know even as they are known.* The study of the 
gospel and its precedent and subsequent relations, is ^ drawing 
water out of the wells of salvation,' which are inexhaustible. 

*^ Upon the whole, I leave the matter nearly as^much at large as 
if the bequest bad been made in two lines as above; not dpubting if 
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tiiere ar« anggestions in nij plan that may in some measure be 
lielpfal tbey will be recurred to. My object will be well known 
from wbat I have written^ though I may not hare been happy 
enougti to lay a wiae scheme for. carrying it into efibci; and this 
object I earnestly wish may be pursued. The thought that I had 
done noiMng by proposing it, which eventually might have some 
effect in promotiiig the interest of the divine religion of the gospel, 
the declarations of which lie at the foundation of my own hope re» 
specting a future existence, would give me uneasiness in the iateat 
moments of my life* 

^ P. S. The directions respecting the placing and keefMng aft 
interest the iegacy«and the elecdon of associates with the corporis 
tion, cannot be dispensed with, but must remain absolute, notwich* 
standing any thing said above. 1*hey cannot be discretionary. 

^ It is impossible that the usemlness of explaining idioms, 
phrases, and figures of speech, which abound in the scriptures; 
and the usages and customs therein referred to; and of clearing 
up the difficidties in sacred chronology and geography, should not 
be adverted to by the managers of the legacy. 

^ I certify that the above written are correct copies of the orig* 
inal bequest in my own hand writing, dated February 12, 1799; 
and of the note directed to be communicated to the corporation, 
dated March 37, laOO, with a postscript. 

M I also certify, that on the 9th of October, 1803, I wrote and 
executed a short codicil, adding one thousand one hundred and 
eleven dollars eleven cents and one miU; and that on the day of 
1 809, 1 wrote and duly executed a second codicil in otder to 
add five hundred and fifty five dollars fifty five cents and five miUa» 
thereby making an aggregate sum of five thousand dollars to be 
applied Moieiy wad entirely to the promoting of a critical knowl« 
^Ige of the holy scriptures, as expressed in the original bequest, 
and subject, mutatis mutandis, so fiur aa may be approved by the 
corporation and their associates, to the directions given in the 
same, yet renewing and confirming the discretionary powers in 
their follest latitude of construcdon as therein also expressed. 

« SAMUEL DEXTER.** 

The fund thus bequeathed being received in May last, 
Ae corporation proceeded, according to the wiU, .to elecf 
associates, who with the President and Fellows constitute 
die Trustees of the fund; and they are the Hon. Samuel Dex* 
ter, Hon. Artemas Ward, Rev. John Bradford, Kev. James 
Freeman, b. d. Rev. William £. Channing. 

As a first meaaure for accomplishing the objects of the 
foundation, the Trustees determined upon ^ the election of a 
aoiuble person to deliver a course of lectures on this iooadB^ 
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tioD, the Subject to be biblical ciidcism; the lecturer to treat of 
its neceaaity and importance to a right understanding of the 
scriptnrea and the best manner of pursuing it; poindng out a 
eourae of study in this department of sacred learning. He will 
also answer objections to biblical criticism, with remarks on 
its history and present state*** The delivery of the lectures ia 
to commence at the college so soon as the lecturer shall have 
prepared his courses within a period not exceeding two yeara 
from the time of his election; and the delivery of the whol^ 
course to be within three months from the dme the first lecturp 
is given. There shall be pmd to the lecturer a sum not less 
than three hundred dollars. 

The Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster of Boston wa9 in th9 
month of June last choaen first lecturer* 



THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT CAMBRIDGE. 

1 RE number of resident Graduates, studying divinity at the 
College having much increased, some new arrangements have 
been made for their benefit. Heretofore the theological stu- 
dents had pursued their studies with the advantage of the Li*r 
brary, and public lectures of the College, and with such advice 
as they might seek. Their superintendence had been the duty 
of no one. The president, the professor of Divinity and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental languages now afford the in* 
struction, which they can give consistently with their primary 
obligations to the undergraduates. Professor Willard assists 
them in the study of the Hebrew scriptures. The critical in-* 
terpretation of the Greek testament is pursued under Diw 
Ware: general references are furnished by the Professor, and 
the attention of the students is pot confined to any text book« 
The President directs their inquiries on the principal sub« 
jecta of natural and revealed religion, by proposing quea* 
tiona for examination, with references to books to be ^on- 
pulted. 

As the sjTStem adopted requires an easy access to many 
books, die corporation have placed at their disposal the dupli- 
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aifte Theological works of the colkge library* Thebe haire 
bee n deposited in a reading room, at all times open* Among 
these books are the following copies of the scriptures^ The. 
London Polyglott, The Hebrew Bible with the Massorab) 
1^ first volume of Kennicott's Hebi^w £ible, Grafae's 
Spptuagint, Wetstein's New Testament* Thtre are several 
v:aluable Concordances and Lexicons; among Vliich are Tay^ 
lor's and BuxtorTs Hebrew concordancesi Frommius' con« 
cordance for the Septuag^nt, and Stephens' for die Grieek 
of the New Testament, Robert Stephens' Latin Thesaurus, 
Henry Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, Pagninus' Hebrew The* 
aaurus, and Schindlers' Pentagtott Lexicon. Thcfe are ma« 
ny works on the interpretation of the scriptures, some of which 
are rarely to be met with in this country; such as, those of Le 
Clerc, Grotius, Lightfoot, Poole, Wolfius, the Fratres Polom, 
Mede* The follovRng may be a specimen of other theological 
works. Either the whole or parts of the works of Barrow, 
QiiUingwoiith, Bishop Burnett, Joaephas,BtiIl, Avminius, Bo* 
chart, Le Long, Father Simon, Hoadly, Lardner, StiUingfleet^ 
Sykes. Besides these works, and others of a similar nature, 
there'are many good editions of the works of the fathers. 

The priviliges of the graduates in the college library have 
not been diminished by this arrangement, but any books which 
are there may still be borrowed or consulted. 



MEDICAL DEGREES. 



Some new regulations have lately been made with regard to 
the conferring of medical degrees by Harvard Umversity. The 
foUowing are the statutes now in force on this subject, with a 
note relating to it. * 

^ L Candidates for the degree of Doctor in Medicine munt 
attend two courses of the lectures of each of the medical pro- 
fessors in this University, and also their clinical practice in 
medicine and surgery during the lectures. They must study 
two years under the direction of a regular practitioner of med- 
icine, and aUow a third to elapse before they can be examined. 



Provided, however, that in eztraordtnaiy caseft ^«ie£cil 
professors, with the consent <rf the President, may dispense 
with the attendance on one course of lectures on such condi- 
tions a^ may be thought reasonable* 

** 2. Those who have not received a university education^ 
shall satisfy the president and medical professors of their Icnowl* 
edge in the Latin language, and in. experimental philosophy. 

*^ 3. The candidates shall enrol their names with the Sec« 
rctary of the Faculty of Medicine, immediately after the ter- 
mination of the winter courses of lectures. The examinations 
will commence on the second Wednesday following, ,and be 
continued from time to time until all the candidates have been 
examined in Anatomy, Surgery and Midwifery; Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; Chemistry and Materia Medica; and 
Clinical Medicine* In extraordinary cases, the faculty, with 
the consent of. the President, may examine at other periods* . 

^ 4* Each of the candidates approved shall prepare an in- 
augural dissertation on some medical subject, which disserta- 
don having been submitted to the Facul^ of Medicine, at least 
fourteen days before, shall be read and defended at a puUk 
examination in die Philosophy Chamber at Cambridge, on the 
Friday preceding the last Wednesday in August, in presence 
of the governors and instructors of the University, and such 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and othft in- 
dividuals, as may choose to attend. 

•* 5. If the Faculty approve the dissertation, they shall theu 
signify their approbation of the candidate to the President, to 
be laid before the Senatus Academicus, who, finding him 
entitled, will admit him to receive the degree of Doctor ifa 
Meciicine, at the ensuing commencement. 

•* 6* All those who have heretofore obtained the degree of 
Bachelor in Medicine, at this University, will receive the de- 
gree of Doctor in Medicine* 

CctmMi^e^ March 21, 1811* 

^^ A^* The lectures designed for medical students, are 
given in Boston, under the direction of the Universi^, duriag 
the winter, in the following branches, viz* Anatomy, Phyaiolo- 



kr, Suiveiy, W Miaw>f<»F» Theoiy 'and Practice of Pb,u<i 
Chemistry and Materia Medica; and Clinical Medicine* At 
the same place is the clinical school in Medicine and Siirg^rjr* 
The lectures designed for the senior class at the University, are 
given in the Spring at Cambridge. It is recommended, but 
not Required, that Medical Students who have not received a 
College education, should attend the lectures on Natural and 
Experimental I^hilosophy, which are given at Cambridge^ three 
Or tour times in a week from April to August* CancUdates 
for a medical degree are also advised to attend the course on 
Botany, which t^ given at Cambridge during the Spring and 
Summer* 

The fee to be paid for the degree of Doctor in Medidne is 
twenty dollars* 

llie Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine is Johk C« 
Warren, M* D* Adjunct Professor of Anatomy and Surgery* 



Xut fottowing are the Bowdoin prize questions and prizei 
for the present year* 

^^ 1* The ait of printing, with a comparative estimate of ila 
lulvantages and disadvantages, in refereq^ to the interests of 
truth and virtue* 

^^ 2* The nature ^d. principles of taste^ considered general* 
|y, or with special reference to lit^ary composition* 

*^ 3* The origin of the maaoretic points, and their aufasev^ 
Viendy to a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language* 

*^ 4* The nature of virtue jteid moi^ obligation* 

*^ ^f Natural history and experimental philosophy, eonauk 
ered as sourdes of instruction and entertainment* 

" Six premiums will be assigned^ if so many diaserti^ 
tions of sudlcient merit shall be offered* To die authors of 
the three beftt dissertations, upon either object, will be g^vesl 
diiiity dollars each, or the first medaU tmd of the tkreenesi 
best disaertauon^ tweoQ^ doUarsy or the aemnd oiedak Tlii. 
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|)trfbirmaneefr must be in the hands of the president, b^ the 
aiddk of June, 1813. 
Harvard CoUege* 

The above questions may be written upon by resident grad-^ >v 
nates, and by undergraduates. 



LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSlTt. 

About seven hundred and fifty volumes have been added t# 
the Libraty of Harvard University, since the Commencement 
in 1810. Many of the works added are very rare and valua- 
ble; and of these we shall give some particular notices in our 
tiext number* 



lSCHLEU8NER*S LEXICON. 

W^£ axmounce with very great pleasure the intended puUiea* 
tionof an American Edition or Schl£Usn£r's Lexicon or 
THs New Testament by Mr. Hilliard of this place* Thece 
Is no person acquainted with this most valuable work and who 
has at heart the promotion of the cause of sacred literature, 
who will not feel a strong interest in this design. In the 
studies of biblical criticism and the interpretation of the scrip- 
tures^ the scholars of our country (at least of this part of it) have 
in proportion to their means and opportunitiks kept pace with 
those ofthemostenlightened parts of Europe. They have lately 
at least participsted in all the advantages derived from those 
vast improvements in respect to these studies, wtuch have been 
made principally in the last half century, and which have given 
new views snd a new direction to men^s pursuits in these sub- 
jects. We know of no work, the teptiblication of which would 
be mdt^ honorable to the literary character of our country, 
than that, wlttch is now proposed, and none which could by 
any means so essentially contribute to encourage and facifitate 
die attention, which has been awakened anrong us, to the most 
tmportatit studies before mentioned. The theological student 
Hot possessed 6[ this Lexicon labors under a great and almost 
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irremediable disadvantage compared with one, who has it hi 
common use. It contains, in a condensed form, a great part of 
the most valuable information respecting the interpretation of 
words and sentences in die New Testament, and the scholar, 
who has it in his library, may without inconvenience dispense 
with many voluminous works from which this information 
has been collected* From its arrangement as a Lexicon, what 
it contains may at once be found, and all the important passages, 
in which any word or phrase occurs, are collected under one 
head, and may be compared together* Under a very large pro* 
portion, indeed, of the principal words, all the passages in the 
New Testament in which they occur are produced, so that 
this work may, beside its other uses, in a great measure supply 
the place of a Greek Concordance of the Christian scriptures. 
Herbert Marsh, in his notes on Michaelis, after adding to the 
enumeration given by that author of writers who have illustrat- 
ed the language of the New Testament by means of the Septu* 
agim, Josephu8,and the Greek classics, adds; ^* Many other au- 
tiiors might be mentioned, who have illustrated the language of 
the New Testament: but it is unnecessary, as Schleusner's 
Lexicon contains every thing, which is valuable in them.** 
Michaelis, vol. i* p* 449* In another place he gives the f<^ 
lowing character of it. 

<' This work contains a treasure of knowledge^ with which no 
student in theology can dispense: it unites the most valuable ob* 
servations, which Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and Meuschen have made 
from the works of Hebrew and Rabbinical writers, those which 
Carpzov and Krebs have made from Philo and Josephus, those 
which Raphel, Bos, Albert!, Eisner, Kypke, Palairet, and Miinthe 
have made from the Greek classics, together with an immense 
number, which the author's own profound erudidon supptied. The 
different senses of the words are investigated with the utmost phi« 
lological precision: they are ilhistrated by the princ^al passages 
of the Greek Testament; and the whole is arranged in the mosi 
perspicuous manner.'' Notes to Vol. III. pp> 5, 6. 

We will add, though of less value, the testimony of the learn* 
ed Adam Clarke, whose Commentary on the Bible is now re- 
pubUshing in this country. In one part of his BUbliographical 
Dictionary, [vol. vi. p. 240.] ht calls it ^ anclnborale|iicciu«be| 



and excellent work, &r before every thing of the kind yet pub- 
lished." In the artiitb^ dcwtdd • to tliis work, he makes the 
follqwipg remarks upon it, . . - ^ I 

^ This is the coTwpleteBt work oi the kM dter paUiBhed. Tlie 
literal meaning o€Qaehw0fli ia-MCUittteiy'.|cWiin«iMtfa« 4i0lM&t4M»' 
ceptationsit ha^ in all parts of the New Teataxoefit.cfil^f^Uy.^X^ 
hibited— and those uses of the words illustrated a|id Ttxidicat^ byj 
quotations from the best Greek writers. The author has avail* 
ed hinweif of the labors of all preceding fexicographcrrs'onthl^ 
Greek Testament^ and in ;this dnpartminm -of .M^eweum JiMioftsltor- 
tie to his successors to supply.*' ./ . . . .. i 

. * 

The publication of a woi4e of this* kind, which will conduce 

so much to the honor of our country', as- Wdl as to the promo- 
tion of theological knowledge among us, should be patronized^ 
not only by the scholars, for whom it is particularly intended, 
but by the rich and munificent* Whilfe we are called upon to 
exercise our liberality for the translation of the 'scriptures into 
the Isfnjgwagea of the Eaat, It may be expected that at least an 
equal share of it, and, from the judgment with which the libe- 
rality of our men of wealth has been ttsusdly exercised, perhaps 
a. somewhat mone than equal share, will be bestowed fpf die' 
promodon of the knowledge of the scriptures among ourselves. 
The expense of the publication will be greats and a liberal sub- 
scription, (of at least five hundred sbbscribers,) must appear 
before it can be comnfenced. 

The gentleman who undertakes the pdbOcatioDY Mr. Hil- 
liard, is, it may be recollected, one of the pi|blishers of th 
Cambridge edition of Griesbach,* and from the accuracy an 
fidelity with which that work has been executed, we have a 
]dedge diat the same .will be ibund in the present. Every ex- 
ertion will be made, to produce a correct reimpression. There) 
has been lately, a new edition published in Germany, which , 
will be procured as the copy for the present. 

We have before us, the second German edition, (1801) in 
two thick octavo volumes, consisting in the whole of 2660 pag* 
es. The American edition will be published in a much n^re 

convenient form, that of 4to. 

• • . ■ * 

* It 18 in fact very creditable to tus preas^ that a number of ogpft^. ftf 
this woxk have been sent out for by the London booksellers. 
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V Berbe&t Maesr, since his appointment as Margaret Pro* 
ieaeor of Divinity at Cambridge, has commenced a course of 
Lectures, of which ke delivers and puUiahes six annuaQjr. Of 
flbeBt two Piirts have appeared. The title is ^ A course of 
Lectures covitaltiing a description and systematic arrangement 
of the several branches of divini^, accompanied with an ac« 
eoonty both of the principd authors and of the progress, which 
has been made at different periods in theological kaming.'' 
Part 1. 1809. Part lit 18ta Of the first Part a few copies 
only were received in our part of the country: Of the second 
Part, we have seen but one copy* The Lectures, which have 
already appeared, Mr. HiUiard proposes to republisli, and to 
continue the republication of the other ParlB, as they may come 
out in England* 

The veiy high reputation of their author will, widKntt 
doubt, produce an interest in this publication* Whatever mxf 
be dieir other merits, these Lectures contain a very accurate 
and y&ry valuable compend of knowledge on the subjects, 
which have already been treated, the Criticism (in its technical 
flense) of the New and of the Old Tesuunent* 



FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CSekcUd from^the latest British publications^ which have been ' 

teceioedf to October^ inchisive»J 

N£W PUBLICATIONS; 

v/HaoNOLOGiCA|« Retrospect, or Memoirs of the principal 
events of Mahommedan history from the death of the Aral^aa 
Legidator to the accession of Akbar, and the estsiblishment of 
the Mogul empire in Hindustan* Translated from the Per- 
sian Authorities, by Major David Price of the Hon. East 
India Company's service* VoL 1, 4to* 

The History of Soodand during the reign of Robert, sur- 
liamed the Bruce, by R. Kerr^ f.r«s* i-.a.s* d vols. 8vo« 



iais. J%iwi{w buiiligmit* mxt 



Hakluyt's Collection of the early voyages, traveb, and 
coveries of the English natkmt haa been republished. 

A Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the summer of 1809; by 
William Jackson Hooker, f.l.s. and member of the Wemeriai^ 
society of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Smith, the President of the Linnsan society, has pub» 
lished from the original manuscript journal of the celebrate4 
Linnaeus, Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in Lapland* 2 vols* 
8vo. 

Thomas Macgill, author of Travels inTurkey, has publish* 
ed an accoxmt of Tunis, its government, manners, customs, an4 
antiquities, especially of its productions, manufactures, and 
commerce. 1 vol. 8vo* 

Sir John Carr has published a new book, Descriptive Trav^ 
eb in the southern and eastern parts of Spain and the Balearic 
isles in the year 1809. 4to. 

Geological Travels, VoL i. ii. iii. containing travels in 
Eng^d; by J. A. De Luc, f. r. s« Translated from the 
French* 

Observations on mineralogical systems^ by Richard Cbeve? 
nix. Esq* F.ius* Translated from die French. 8vo* 

Transactions of the Geological society, voL i* 4to* 

Memoirs of the Wemerian Nat. Hist. Soc. voL i. for the 
years 1808-9^ia Y^ith fifteen engravings. 8vo. pp. 644* 
1811* This society is established at Edinburgh* In the printed 
listof members, say the Reviewers, ^^we perceive only three 
honorary^ namely Professor Werner, Sir Joseph Baiiks, and 
Mr. Kirwan; forty three resident^ seventy nine non-reMidentj 
wd an hundred y^rei^Ti." 

Secret Strategetical Instructions of Frederic the Second, 
for his Inspectors General. Translated from the German by 
captain C. H. Smith. 4to. 18 printed^ pages, 31 plates. Strat-* 
egics, as used by captain Smith, is the science of tnilitary 
movement beyond the visual circle of the enemy, or out of can* 
no0 shot. Tactics, the ^ience of military movement, execut- 
ed in the presence of an enemy so as to be actually in his sight 
and within the range of his artillery. Of these instruction^! 
there is likewise a French triinslalion* 

28 
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Recherches sur la Force de V Arai6e Fran^oiae. a 
8vo. ' 

A Letter upon the mischievQus influence of the Spanish 
Inquisition, as it actually exists in the Provinces under the 
Spanish government. Translated from El Espanol, a period- 
ical Spanish Journal. 

Three Numbers of the American Review have been repub- 
lished in England. 

Robert Smith's Address has likewise been republished. 

Walter Scott is republishing Lord Somers* Tracts with 
valuable additions and two supplementary volumes. 6 volumes 
have been published. 

The Harleian Miscellany has likewise been published by 
the late William Oldys, Esq. with some additions^ notes by T. 
Park, r. s. A. 

John Richardson, Esq. f. r. s. has published a Grammar of 
the Arabic language, in 4to. Printed uniformly with Sir Wil- 
liam Jones' Persian Grammar. 

H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. has published Cosha, or a Diction- 
aiy of the Sanschrit language, by Amera Senha. 4to. Like- 
wise Two Treatises on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 4to. 

The Xlth Volume of the Asiatic annual Register for 1809, 
has been published. 

Mr. Hayter, Chaplain in ordinary tp the Prince Regent, 
and who is the superintendant of the Herculanean Manu- 
scripts, which are in England, has published a Report upon 
these Manuscripts in a Letter addressed by permission to the 
Prince Regent; and is preparing several of them for publica- 
tion at the Clarendon press. — [In the year 175^, thirty nine 
years after the discovery of Herculaneum, a large number of 
manuscripts were found in the remains of an house, conjecture 
ed to have belonged to L. Piso. Many of these were destroy- 
ed by the workmen, before it was known what they were. A- 
bout eight hundred however were preserved. The unrolling 
and decyphering of these, a work of much ingenuity and labor> 
was begun under the patronage of the Neapolitan government. 
But very slow progress however had been made when the 
Prince of Wales requested and obtained permission of th^ 
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Court of Naples, that the work should be carried on at his ex** 
pense and under his direction. In consequence of this per- 
mission Mr. Hayter nffas sent out in the year 1802. About 
.eighty manuscripts were then unrolled and copied* At the 
time of the invasion of the French, when the court of Naples 
fled to Sicily, the papyri (as they are called) not yet unrolled 
were left behind. The eighty copies above mentioned were 
carried to Sicily and have since been obtained and sent to Eng* 
land. They are the manuscripts, which Mr. Uajrter now pro- 
poses to publish.— -Before his arrival at Naples one manuscript 
only had been published in 1793, a Treatise upon music by 
Philodemus the Epicurean. This publication is in the Athe- 
naeum at Boston. It contains, first the work itself in two par- 
allel columns, the one exhibiting in a fac simik the letters of 
the manuscript as far as they can be discovered, tlie other the 
text as supplied by the editors, Mazzochi and Rosini; to this 
b appended a large body of notes, said to shew great learning 
and acuteness, for the purpose of justifying and explaining the 
text, as supplied by the editors. The woik itself is said to 
be of very little value. In 1810 were published Herculane- 
ensia, or Archaeological and Philological dissertations, by the 
Rt. Hon. William Drummond and Mr. Robert Walpole. In 
these appeared the fragments of another work tn^i rm Smvp, con- 
cerning the gods', according to the philosophy of Epicurus. A 
specimen of the state of this manuscript and a translation of the 
fragment may be seen in the fifth number of the Quarterly 
Review. These were the only publications from the Hercula* 
nean manuscripts, which till very lately had appeared. It 
seems however from the following notice, which we extract 
from the Monthly Magazine for October, that a number of 
others have since been published, and among them, part of a 
treatise of Epicurus, which is one of the most valuable works 
yet discovered. ^ At Naples the unfolding of the manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum is continued with great activity. There 
have been lately published fragments of a Poem on the war be- 
tween Antony and Augustus; and long extracts from the sec- 
ond book of £piciu-us upon Nature. We hope to find the < 
whole treatise* A moral work of Polistodes, a disciple of Epi- 



CuiHis has been published. Fragments of Colotus upon Plato 
and of Coniscus upon Friendship wiU also be published. An 
entire new woric of Philodemus upon Rhetoric, is in the press.''] 

Xenophontis que existunt opera Greca et Launa> ex edi- 
tionibus Schneideri et Zeuniit accedit Index Latinus. 10 vol. 
fools cap* 

£uripidis Orestes ad fldem manuscripCorum emendata, et 
brevibus notis emendationum podssimum rationes reddentibus 
instructa. In usum studioss juventutis. Edidit Ricardus Por- 
son A. M. Graecahim Literarum apud Cantabrigienaes Pro* 
feasor, 8vo. 

Criseos Griesbachiame in Novum Testamentum Synopsis4 
£didit Josephus White S. T. P. Lingg. Hebr. et Arab. Prof, 
in Academia Oxoniensi et ^dis Christi Canonicus. 8vo« 

Dr. Hutton has published the third volume of his course of 
Mathematics. 

The bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Tomline^ formerly Dr. Pretty- 
ittan, has published a work, which has excited much attention^ 
entided) a Refutation of Calvinism; in which the doctrines of 
original sin, grace, regeneration, justification, and universal re-^ 
demption are explained, and the peculiar tenets of Csdvin on 
those points are proved to be contrary to the scriptures, to the 
writings of the ancient Fathers of the Christian church, and ta 
the public formularies of the church of England, in 1 voL 8vo# 

Jeremy Taylor's Life and Deadi of Christ has just been 
^published in 8 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons preached on public occasions, with notes and an 
appendix on various iniportant subjects, by R. Yalpy d. »• St 
Vols* 8vo. 

The National Religion the foundation of national education* 
A sermon preached in the Cathedral church of St. Paul, Lon* 
don, by Herbert Marsh d.d. ^.r.s. 

The life and works of Bishop Potteus have been puUbh-^ 
ed in 6 Volumes, 8vo. by Rev. Robert Hodgson, Rector of St« 
George^s, and one of his majesty^s chaplains in ordinary. T3ie 
Life is smd to be well executed) and iMy be had separate is 
i vol. 8vo» 
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Mr* Foster has puUished in an octavo volume, a new edi<« 
tion of his Essays, with some alteratioiis and additions. 

The Friend; a literary, moral, and political weekly paper, 
exdudipg personal and party politics, and the events of the day* 
Conducted by S. Coleridge, of Grasmere, Westmordand* 
Royal octavo, 28 numbers, each 16 pages. 

Salmagundi Has been republished in London, with an intro- 
ductory essay and explanatory notes, by John Lambert* 

Mrs. Grant has published Essays on the superstidons of 
the highlanders of Scodand; to which are added Transladons 
from the Gaelic, and letters connected with those formerly pub- 
lished, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ballads, Romances, and other Poems, by Miss Anna Porter, 
12mOft 

Poems by WJ R. Spencer, 8vo. 

There have been published. Letters of Anna Seward, writ* 
ten between the years of 1784 and 1807. 6 vols. [From 
some extracts from these letters, which we have seen, they 
would seem to contain a variety of literary anecdote and criti* 
cum* We will give one amusing passage, which happens to 
be open before us. Miss Seward is remarking on Miss H. 
More's Florio, which she says is sometimes disgraced by vul- 
garisms, and g^ves as instances the following lines: 

** For hc€p BO noruJ coold resist her.'* 
And, 

** He felt not Celia*! powers of face/* 

^^ These ybcr expressions," sajrs she, " put i^e in mind of 
an awkward pedantic youth, once resident for a litde time at 
Litchfield. He was asked how he liked Miss Honora Sneyd, 
(the lady to whom Major Andr6 was attached,) ^ O ye powers,^ 
replied the oddiqr, ^ I could not have conceived that she had 
half the face she has.' Honora was finely rallied about this im- 
puted plenitude of face."] 

Mr» Cumberland, just before his death, published a short 
poem in blank verse, called Retrospection, which relates to his 
own life, and is said in die British Critic to be one of the most 
pleasing of his productions* Some extracts are given from it^ 
which seem in some degree to jusdiy this character. 
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Oeuvres completes de Madame Cotin, preced^es de Me- 
moire sur la Vie de 1' Auceur, contenant Malvina, Claire d* 
Albe, Amelia Mansfield, Mathilde, Elizabeth, et le Prise de 
Jericho* 14 vols. 12mo« 

Fuller's History of the Worthies of England, has been re- 
published in 2 vols. 4to. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

Dr. Aikin has in the press and will speedily publish in an 
octavo volume, the Lives of John Selden and Archbishop Us- 
her, with notices of the literary characters, with whom those 
great men were connected* 

James Morrier Esq. secretary of embassy to the court of 
Persia, has nearly ready for publication, in quarto, a Joumey 
through Persia, Asia Minor, &c. in the years 1808 and 1809. 

A Translation of Chateaubriand^s Travels (an extract from 
which was given in the first number of the American Review) 
in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, in 1806->7y is priot- 
ing in 2 vols. Bvo. 

A Translation of the Continuation of Humboldt's Travels, 
&c« in New Spain, recently arrived in England, is in the press* 

Speedily will be published in 4to. with a number of engrav- 
ings, Travels in Iceland during the summer of the year 1810^ 
With maps and other plates. This work contains the observa- 
tions made oo this interesting island by Sir George Macken- 
zie, Bart. Mr. Holland and Mr. Bright. A preliminary dis- 
sertation on the history and literature of Iceland will precede 
the journal of the travellers. In the journal will be described 
the country, the hot springs, volcanoes, and other natural curi« 
osities; and also the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and it will be followed by distinct chapters on rural, political, 
and ecclesiastical affairs, on the present state of literature, on 
natural history, botany, and mineralogy. 

The Memoirs of the latter years of Mr. Fox, by his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Trotter, are nearly ready for publication. 

A life of the late Richard Cumberland by Mr. Mudford is 
in preparation. 

Dr. Tifford has in the press and proposes to publish in six 
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nambers royal 4to. [The first number to appear last October.] 
Sketches toward a Hortus Botaioicus Americanus, or coloured 
plates of the West Indies and North and South America, with 
concise and familiar descriptions, noticing also many plants of 
Africa and the East Indies, which might be introduced with 
advantage into the West Indian Islands, compiled during a res- 
idence in the West Indies, and a tour through the United States 
of America* 

Professor Playfair has in the press a second edition^ with 
additions and engravings, in a quarto volume, of his illustra- 
tions of the Huttonian theory of the Earth* 

Mr. Parks has in the press a new and improved edition of 
his Chemical Catechism. 

A history of the Royal Society, by Dr« Thomas Thompson^ 
wiU be published the ensuing Winter in 1 vol. 4to, as a com- 
panion to the recent Abridgement of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. The object of this work is to state the progress of the 
sciences since the establishment of that illustrious society, and 
to take a comparative view how much they are indebted to 
British and how much to foreign cultivation. A considerable 
portion of biography will find a place in this volume* 

Speedily will be published, handsomely printed. in four large 
volumes 8vo. in a uniform size with Mr. Malone^s edition of 
the prose works, the late editions of Spencer, Milton, &c. with 
a portrait, the poetical works of Dryden, with the notes and il- 
lustrations of Dr. Joseph Warton, the Rev. John Warton, and 
others, and his life by Dr. Johnson* 

In the press, an 8vo. volume. Lectures on the Pastoral 
Character. By George Campbell, d. d. late Principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edited by James Fraser, d. d. 
Minister of Drumock, Aberdeen. 

Dr. Busby proposes to publish his Translation of Lucretius 
in riiyme, in 2 vols. 4to. 

Critical Remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke's Annotations on 
the Bible, will shortiy appear. 

M.Gregoire,tiie famous French Bishop, is preparing anew 
edition of his work De La Literature des Negres (on the Lit-, 
erature of the Negroes) in which he has collected accounts of 
all dieir efforts in literature or the arts. 
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The edidon of the Septuagint, begiin by Dr. Hohnes, is coa« 
tintting. Dr. Holmes had published the Pentateuch, makbg 
one fdio Tolame^ and shortly before his death, the book of 
Daniel, both according to the Septuagint version and diat of 
Theodotion, the latter only having been printed in former edi- 
tions, because the Septuagint version of this book is not con- 
tMned in the common manuscripts, and was unknown, till it 
was finished at Rome, 1772, from a manuscript belonging to 
Cardinal Chigi. ^ Since the death of Dr. Holmes,'^ continues 
Profitosor Marsh, (from whose twelfth lecture we extract this 
notice,) ^ the continuation of this important work has been 
conducted by Mr. Parsons, who has properly resumed it, with 
the hbtorical books, as they follow the Pentateuch; and frooa 
the specimen, which he has already g^ven, the book of Joshua, 
just published, appears well worthy of the task, which has been 
committed to Us care. Every friend of biblical literature 
must wish to see the completion of this edition." 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR OCTOBER, KOVBMBKR, AND DECEMBER, 1811. 

K. B. All notices of works, published, or proposed to be pablished, wfaiiQh 
majr be fbrwsrded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, shsll 
be uiserted in this tistt 



J^EW WORKS. 

* A, DISCO VB8B delivered at Quincy, Oct 19, 1811, at the interment of 
the Hon. Richard Cranch, who died Oct. 16, 1811, and of Mrs. Mary 
Cranch, his wife, who died Oct. 17, 1811. By Peter Whitney, A. M pas- 
tor of the congregational society in that town. Boston, John Eliot, jun. 

The substance of three discourses delivered in Paik-street church, 
Boston, by Joseph Buckminster, D. D. pastor of a church in Portsmouth 
(N* H.) Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong* 

A discourse delivered at Reading, north parish. May 19, 1811, in which 
warnings of death are considered as exdtements to review life. By Eliab 
Stone, pastor of the second church in Reading. Boston, Watson and 
Bangs. 

* A sermon, delivered at Augusta, Oct 16, 1811, at the ordination of 

• The works to which an asterisk is prefixed are m the Athenxum, Boston, 
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the Rev. Benjamin Tappan» to the pastoral office in that place. By Jesse 
Appleton, D. D president of Bowcloin college. Augusta, Peter Sdes. 

A sermon preached Aug. 11, 1811, for the benefit of the PortsmodtH 
Feanle Asylum, also witli some onussions for the Roxbuiy Charitable So« 
ciety. Sept la, 1311. By Edward D. Griffin, D. O. pastor of the church 
in Pai-k-street, Boston. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

* Peace and war, in relation to the United States of America. A 
discourse, delivered in Boston, on the day of public Thanksgiving in the 
•tate of Massachusetts, Nov*21, 1811. By John Lathrop, D, D. PuUiah^- 
cd at the request of the hearers. Boston, James W. Burditt and Co. 

* A sermon delivered in Boston before the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, Nov. 27, 1811« By Rev. Eliphalet Pear- 
son LL. D. Cambridge, HiUiard & Metcalf. 

A selection of approved hymns and spiritual song^, suited to varkms 
•ecaaions. For worshipping assemblies, and private faniliea. Newbury* 
poftt Hiomas and Whipple. 

* Fourth vol. American ornithology; or the natural history of the birds 
of the United States. Illustrated \rith plates, engraved and coloured from 
original drawing^ taken from nature. By Alexander Wilson. Philadel- 
phia, R. & W. Carr, 4to. 

A statistical account of the towns and parishes in the state of Comecti- 
cut. Published by the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. VoL 
i. No. 1, containing a statistical account of the city of New Haven. By 
Timothy Dwigbt, D.D. preaident of Yale college, pp. 83, 8vo. New Ha- 
ven, Walter & Steele. 

* A brief topographical and statistical manual of the state of New 
York. Albany, J. Frary. pp. 36, ISmo. 

Sketches of a tour to the western country, through the states of Ofaie 
and Kentucky; a voyage down the Ohio and Missisippi rivers, and a trip 
through the Missisippi Teritory and part of West Florida, commenced at 
Philadelphia in the winter of 180r, and ccmtinued in 1809. By F.Cuming« 
With notes and an appendix, contuning some interesting facts; together 
with a notice of an expedition through Louisiana. Boston, E. Larkin. 

* Papers for 1811, communicated to the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting agriculture. Published by the trustees. Boston, Munroe & 
French. 

* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting agriculture; voL 
ii. Philadelphia, Johnson & Warner. 

A treatise on the law relative to principals, agents, factors, auctioneer^ 
and brokers, by Samuel lavermore, Esq. Boston. 

* Thoughts on instinctive impulses. Philadelphia, Jane Aikin. pp. 90. 

* Catalogue of the books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, charts, maa- 
uscripts, &c.in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Boe» 
ISOD, John Eliot, jun. pp. 96, 8vo. 

A tetter to a great character. Cambridge, HiUiard & MetcaUl 

29 i 
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* The grmmMing^ hi^e, or the kna.Tet turned twoett IPriee 9d. Boetoo, 
C. WiUiama. 

* Beists at Uw, or zoologian jurifprudeiicet a poem, satiricaly alle^or- 
icalft and moral» in three cantos* N* York, J. Harmer & Co. pfk 104^ ISrao* 

The trial of Ebeneaer BaU» executed at Caatine on the 31a% Sept. Ibr 
the murder of Tileaton Downes. Caatine. 



^r£Hr EDiTioJsrs. 

Philoflophical eaaays, by Dug^ald Stewart New York. 

* Travels in Tarioua countries of Europe, Asia* and Africa. By Ed^ 
ward Daniel Clark, LL. D. Part the first, Russia, Tartaiy, and Turkey. 
Philad. £. Bronson. pp. 610, 8vo. 

An inquiry into the causes of the wealth of nations. By Adam Smitl^ 
LL. D. 2 vol. 8vo. Hartford, O. D. Cooke. 

Sermons, by Samuel Horsley, LL. D. F. R. S. late lord bishop of St. A* 
sapb. 8vo. New York, T. and J. Sworda, 

The rules and exercises of holy dying. By J. Taylor, pp. 388^ Ubmu 
Philadelphia, W. W. Woodward. 

Junius* Letters. Pocket edition. Cambridge, HUliard and Metcalf. 

Elements of astronomy, designed for the use of students in the univer- 
sity. By Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F.R.S. Philadelphia, Kimher and Conra<L 

Trigonometry, plain and spherical, with the construction and applica- 
tion of Logarithms. By Thomas Simpson, F. R. S. with an append os 
spherical projections. Philadelphia, Kimber & ConnuL 

An introduction to Algebra, by John Bonnicastle. Philadelphia, Kim- 
ber and Conrad. 

A compendious Hebrew Lexicon, adapted to the English language, and 
composed upon a new and commodious plan; to which is annexed a brief 
account of the construction and rationale of the Hebrew Tongue. By Sam* 
uel Pike. 2d Cambridge edition, Hilliard and Metcalfl 

A digest of the laws of actions and trials at Nisi Prius. By Isaac Es* 
pinasse; with the principal cases of American adjudication, by the N. York 
bar. N. York, Gould, Banks, & Gould. 

A critical pronouncing dictionaiy. By John Walker, Third American 
from the London stereotype edit. Philadelphia, B. B. Hopkins. 

A short Introduction to English Grammar with critical notes. By Roh* 
ert Lowth. Cambridge, Hilliard and Metcalf 

Dr. Rees' Cyclopedia has been published as far as to the 32d numbei^ 

* Dr. Fuller's narrative of the rise, progress, and present state of the 
Baptist mission in India, including an account of the number and names of 
the persons baptised, the translations of the scriptures into the various lan- 
guages of the East, &c. Second American from the third English editioiv 

Memoirs respecting an Ecclesiastical Establishment in British India. 
8y Claudius Buchanan* 2d Cambridge edition; withBogue*s Sermon, en* 
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titled objeetionft against amiBsioii to the heatbtn, stated and eon^dered. 
Cambridge, Hflliard and Metcalf 

Rev« Melville Home's sermoiig preached in London June 11, I8II9 be« 
fine the society for missions to Africa and the East, at their eleventh aimi« 
▼ersarjE. Second American edit* Boston, S. T. Armstrong^. 

Hewes' communicant's companion. Boston, S. T. Armstrongw ^ 

Pastoral advice to a youT>|^ person lately confirmed, by a minister of the 
church of Eng^d. Kewbur3^ort, Thomas & Whipple* 

Hymns suited to the feasts and fasts of the protestant episcopal church 
in the United States of America, and other occasions of worship. New- 
buiyport, Thomas & Whipple. 

The coquette; or the history of Eliza'Wharton: a novel, founded on 
fact, by a lady of Massachusetts. Newburyport, Thomas & Whipple. 

Perkins snd Fairman's round hand stereographic copies. Newburyport, 
Thomas & Whipple* 

Classicai and sacred music, with a concise system of rudiments; com- 
piled and arranged by Jonathan Huntington, teacher of sacred music and 
an Ei^lish grammar school at Roxbury. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

Terms of Christian Communion, with the solution of vapous questions 
and cases of conscience arising from this subject- By Isaac Watts, D.D. 
First American edition* Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

The Vision of Don Roderick; a poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. Bos- 
ton, J. Greenlea£ 

VoL L of an exposition of the Epistie to the Hebrews; with the prelim- 
inaiy Exercitationa. By John Owen, D. D. Revised and abridged, with 
a full and interesting life of the author, a copious index, &C By Edward 
Williams. In four volumes. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Self^ontrol; a novel Philadelphia, B. B. Hopkins and Ca 2d edi* 
tion, BostoUi 

The British Spy; the fourth edition, corrected by the author. Balti- 
more. 

Vols. L and II. of an Exposition of the New Testament; in which the 
sense of the Sacred Text is given; doctrinal and practical truths are set 
in a plain and easy light; difUcult passages explained; seeming contraiUc- 
tions reconciled; and whatever is material in the various readings and sev- 
eral Oriental versions is observed* The whole illustrated with notes, ta- 
ken from the most ancient Jewish writings* By John Gill, D* D*in three 
vols. Philadelphia, W. W. Woodward. 

Lock's Reasonableness of Christianity with a preface by the American 
Editor. Boston, T. B. Wait and Co, 

The Bible with a commentary and critical notes by Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
E Sargent, New York. Three first numbers* 

Two lectures on comets, by John Winthrop, LL. D. late professor st 
Harvard CoIlep;e; and Essays on comets, by Andrew Oliver, Esq. with an 
appendix of nc^jnatter. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co, 

\ 
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Works in Prena^ or proponed to be pubU%hed^ 

Edvard Parker and Joseph DelapUine, booksellers, PhUadelphuu 
propose pubKshtnj^ by subscription, the New Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
conducted by David Brewster, LL» D. F. R. S. Ed. with the assistance of 
upwards of one hundred gentlemen of the first eminence in Europe; m 12^ 
Tola. ito. Improvements will be added by a large number of American 
gentlemen, whose names are given. Each volume is to contain about 800 
or 900 pages. An half volume to be issued every three months: the first 
in January, 1812; the price 2^ an half volume. Subscriptions received is 
Boston by Charles Williams or Elam Bliss, No 8, State street. [Not more, 
we believe, than 3 volumes of the above work can yet have been published 
in Scotland; nor have we seen any review of it in the latest publications 
which have been received. We know nothing of Dr Brewster, except that 
he has edited Ferguson's Mechanics, which he has illustrated with valua* 
ble and judicious additions.] 

A new Medical Journal, to be continued quarterly, will be iasued at 
Boston Ut Jan. 1812. 

William HilUard has in press, and will publish in a lew days, an Intro* 
duction to the Geography of the New Testament, for the^ise of young per- 
sons. By Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 

W. H. has also in press, shortly to be published, the arithmetical part 
of the late President Webber's course of Mathematics, intended for the 
Qse of academies and schools, as a preparatory study for admission to the 
University. 

William Hilliard proposes to publish the following works:** 

Schleusner's Greek Lexicon, in one volume 4to, for an account of which 
see Hterary notice, page 213* 

Lectures by Herbert Marsh, to be continued yearly, as received from 
England, and to be printed in the same maimer as the English edition of 
the two first numbers. See literary notice, page 116. 

Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By Archibald Alison, 
LL. B. F. R* S. Reviewed in the 35th number of the Edinburgli Review. 

Thomson'^ system of Mineralogy, with an index and a glossary of 
Mineralogical terms, from the last Edinburgh edition, in one volume 8ro. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It it requested that all communications should be furnished as eariy 
fMi six weeks before the time of isauing the number, in ^^ch it is intended 
they should be inserted. 

ERRATA. 

Page 17ft line 3, for " fourth," read fifth. 

45, 1. 2 from bottom, for « 166," read 116. 
114. to Moore's Anacreon annex the signature T. 
128, 1. 8, for " life of Orpheus," read History of Optics- 
934b L 8^ in some copies, for *' finished," read published. 
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VKC TBMXRXf VEG TXMXDX. 

AN ACCOlTNT OP THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN DR. PEIESTLET AND DR.. HOR8LET9 THE MONTHLt 

REVIBWSRy AND OTHERS. 

. Contimied fiom p. SSU 

In the last number of the Repositoiyi I stated an objection, 
^which opposes itself at the very comtnencement to Dr. Priest- 
ley's hypothesis, and the matiner in which this objection may 
be answered. I now proceed to another part of the controver- 
sy; and am about to give a view of the arguments, on the one 
side and on the other, respecting the belief of the ancient Jew- 
bh Christians. The belief of the Jewish Christians is, by Dr*. 
Priestley and his opponents, considered, in respect to a princi- 
pal branch of the Controversy, separately (as the nature of the 
subject requires) from that of the ancient Gentile Church. 

I have already noticed the arguments, by which Dr. Priest- 
ley in his History of the Corruptions, endeavours to establish the 
unitarianism of the Jewish church in the earliest times. I shall 
now proceed to explain his argumentSs as they were more ful- 
ly brought out in the course of the controversy, and as they 
were finally stated by him in his History of Early Opinions, 
together with die objections to them, and the arguments to sup- 
port a contrary opinion, produced by his opponents* I shall not 
however always follow the course of the controversy, but some- 
times, for the sake of brevity, and more for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, merely state the final results, and the arguments as they 
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irere left bj the opposite parties* It is not necessary, thou^ if 
might be amusing, to give a vieir of the different movements on 
either side, in which there is often something of perplexity and 
confusiooi^ if it b« knovm wbsfit ^ound was finally occupied. I 
shall however recollecc to notice those lapses and errors charged 
upon Dn Priestley, which in some cases, not affecting the main 
question, might not appear in the final result* With regard to 
theiibtes asmexed Toihe following ^rcount, it may prevent the 
attention of the-reador from being unnecessarily interrupted, to 
mention that they are for the most part not illustrative of the 
text, but contain incidental and additional matter. 

I have already stated Dr. Prlesdey^s assertion of the idea-- 
tity of the Nazarenes and Ebibnites* The Ebionites were a 
wttt composed of Jews, and believing the mere humanity of 
otxt Saviour. Dr. Priestley maintains, that they were the same 
with the Nazarenes, and constituted the great body of the Jew- 
ish believers. His opponents oa the contrary m^ntain, that 
die Nazarenes were a different sect, heretical indeed in some 
other respects, hut orthodox in their belief of our Lord^s di-> 
vinity; and that, beside these two sects, there were other Jew 
ish Christiana entirely orthodox. Dr. Priestley^s arguoients 
in support of his opinioa are as follow. Epiphanius, who is 
the first writer (skbout A. D. 374), who speaks of the Naza* 
renes as heretics, describes them as having existed in the times 
of the iq)osdes themselves. The latest date assigned for their 
origin, by modem writers who consider them as heretics, is 
the reign of Adrian, immediately subsequent to his edict for 
banishing all Jews from Jerusalem, or as it was then called^ 
jElia Capitolina, (about A. D. 135). lliey must therefore 
have existed in the time of Irenseus, who was chosen Bishop 
of Lyons about A. D. 179, and wrote his work against heresies 
sot long after. But the nanie of Nazarenes is not mentioned 
by him in his work expressly written upon heresies, uor does 
he speak of any other Jewish Christians except Ebionites. By 
this latter name therefore, we may infer were then designated 
those, who were afterwards denominated Nazarenes. The 
same inference may be drawn from the silence of Tertullian 
(about A. D. 200) respecting any heretics called {(aautfenes. 
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thougli 4ie speaka of the Ebionites* But a far in(»'e impmiawy. > 
Vitness is Origcn (about A* D* 330), who says generally, w^tl^t 
out making any exceptions, that the Jews believing Jesus to he, 
Christ were eddied £bionites, and describes all Jewish Chri8<« 
tians as rejecting the doctrine of Christ*s divinity. As xhe^c, 
is no question of the Nazarenes having existed in his time ii^ 
considerable numbers, this testimcmy, if not disputed, is deci^ 
sivc of the fact of their being the same with the Ebion^tes* But 
though here alleged merely for that purpose, it is of stiK 
more importance as a direct proof of the unitarianism of the. 
whole Jewish church in his time. Origen mentions two UM$) 
of Ebionites, one of whom believed the miraculous conception^ 
and the other disbelieved it. Eusebius (about A. D. 325) like* 
wise mentions these two sorts of Ebionites, who both, according 
to him likewise, rejected the doctrine of Christ's divinity, but 
makes no mention of any Nazarenes as differing from them.* 
The silence of Eusebius concerning th^ Nazarenes, suppos* 
ing. them to have been different from the Ebionites, is par^ 
ticulariy difficult to account for, as in that case it would have 
been his business to have noticed them as an ecclesiastic^ 
historian. Epiphanius in his work on heresies speaks both 
of Nazarenes and Ebionites, but Dr» Priestley contends, tbut 
he describes them as having no essential differences of ofin^ 
ion, and agreeing in the belief of our ^Lord's mere human- 
ity; and he produces a passage from his chapter against tl^ 
Arians, in which St. John is said to have written his gospel to 
correct the error of those, such as the Ebionites, the Cerintfa^ 
ans and M erinthians, and the Nazarenes, who believed that 
Christ was a mere man (i^a*? W^^nm)* Jerom (about A. D« 
4CX>) IS the next witness. There is a passage produced from a 
letter of his to Austin, from which Dr. Priestly infers, that 
thoagh he was acquainted with the nominal distinction betwucn 
the Elmnites and Nazarenes, he did not consider them as reid- 
ly or at least materially differing from each other. Austin, his 
contemporary, says that the- Nazarenes were by some called 



*Tbe passage in «'htch Eusebius speaks of thtfEbionites,, which 
not bereafler be quoted in the text, is in his Hist Lib. in. c ST. I •hottld 
have quoted the passaige, but tot its lenglh» and thatthoreit nodiapiAfeas 
f o its meaning, as far as I have given it. 
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Symtiifaichians after Symmachus, one 6f the thinslators^ of the 
Hebrew, scriptorea into Greek. But Symmachus was an Ebi- 
onhe, and wrote expressly against the miracnlous conception. 
It ii therefore to be concluded, that the Nazarenes were Ebi- 
omtes. Finally ,'Theodoret (about A. D. 450), who living in 
^Sj^ria had a good opportunity of being acquainted with the Naz- 
aVenes, sa}rs, ^ the Nazarenes are Jews, who honor Christ as a 
*' righteous man,' and use the gospel according to Peter/** 
From the first part of this description, it appears that those, 
whom he called Nazarenes, had the distinguishing characterise 
tic of the Ebionites, not acknowledging the divinity of Christ* 
From all these authorities Dr. Priestley concludes, that* the E- 
bioriites' and 'the Nazarenes' were only two diflferent names for 
ftie same people. This opinion, he says, " is maintained by Lc 
** Clerc, and the most eminent critics of the last age "f **The 

* Haer. FoL Ub. ii. cap. 2. Opera, voL iv. p. 219' 

f HiBt.of Ear. Opp. Bi 3. c. 8. In the second of hit Pint Letbers to Pr. 
Konley, pr. Priestley said-^" It is rather extraordinaff , that soch a point 
» should now be made of finding some difierence of importance between the 

* Nazarenes and the Ebionites, when bo critic, I believe, of any name in the 
^^ last age pretended to find any.** Br. Horpley in reply, after remarking that 

Modieim has made « difierence between them, adds^-^ It may be Nfosheim 
>* vaatheinipentor of this distinctioD, since yon hare not found it in any uitic of 
** any name of the last a^ Perhaps, Sir, you and I, when we speak of critics 
^ of any name, may not always agree in the persons, to whom we wonld apply 
" that description. May I then take leave to ask, what yob think of Hugo 

* Orotius? Was he a critic of any namef Vossius, Spencer, Huetius, were 

* dwse critics of any name? If they were. Sir, you must come again to your 
^ confessions* For Hugo Grotius, Vossiiis, Spencer, and Huetinsf agree that 
^ the Nasarenes and Ebionites though sometimes confounded, were disdnct 

* sects; and they maintain the opinion, which I now maintain, of the high or- 
9 thodozy of the proper Nazarenes in the article of our Lord's dlTinity.*' 

This is not correct. Spencer, (whose note may be found voL L p. 3S5 of De- 
laine's edition of Origcn,) makes the difierence between the Nasaiencsand those 
moit properly called Ebionites to consist in this, that the Ibnner believed the 
mtracolous conception, and the latter did not* It is the sam^ difierence, which 
Origen and Ensebius make between the two kinds of Ebionites, and under tiiQ 

* Referring to Dr. Priestley's acknowledging the errors poin^ out in his 
History of the Corruptions. 

f " GroUus in Matth. c. I. Vossius de genere Jean Christi cap. iL § z. Spep- 
. ffX m Origen contra Ce|sam,ad p. ^6, Knetins iq Opgemi ^ommentaria, p. 74.'' 
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^ learned Jeremiah Jones, after disposing in opposite edunuis 
^^ all ihat he could collect concerning them both, from the best 

name of Ebionites, as one of the kinds, ioto which these writers 4iave diTided 
them, Spencer thinks were included the Nazarenes. He does not maintain the 
opinion of the high orthodoxy of the proper Nasarenes. On the contrary, he 
quotes the passage of Eosebios, in which the two kiods of Ehionites are qioken 
of, and in which it is denied of either, that they beUered the divinity of Christ, 
and sopposes, as J have mentioned, that the Nakarenes wcrv the same with that 
class of Ebionites spoken of in this passage, who are said to have believed the 
miraculous conception. Vossius says, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites are vax» 
properly confounded by most writers; but he seems to make no greater distinc- 
don between them, than is made by Spencer. Referring to Grotius he says, 
" bene distingiiit [i. e. GrQtius] Mtearseos et Ebionitas, qui perperam confuiidi 
" soknt: qaippe Nazarau proprie ita dicti agnoscebant Jesum e Sp. SLconccptimii 
^ fumque J>ei esse filium fatebantur, ut Augns^inus de iis scribit. .... .EbioosBA 

** autem non agnoscebant ejusmodi conceptlonem; sed credebant Jesum aliorura 
*( instar hominum a Josepho conceptum." He likewise supposes the Naxareiies 
to have been the same with that class of the Ebionites, who believed the mirac^ 
ulous conception, as the igtter are divided by Origen in his fifth book against 
Celsas» Orifen there using, according to Vossius, the name of Ebionites in its 
mon extensile sense. This likewise was the opinion of Grotius. What Gro- 
tius thought the belief of the Nazarenes to have been respecting the preexistence 
and divinity of Christ, it may. not be easy to condnde from what he has written, 
if we consider, in, connexion with it, his own theological opinians. He could not 
have supposed that the Nazarenes were orthodox in their belief, and at the seme 
time have supposed them one class of the.Ebiooites, if he had attended to the 
pasuge of Eusebius just mentioned, or to a passage of Origen (in his CommeDt* 
in Matthdtum, tom. xvL) hereafter to be quoted, in which he divides the Jewish 
Christians into the two classes of Ebionites, and says of them both, as is said by 
Eusebius, that they had no belief of the divinity of Christ llie note of Hae* 
tins, referred to by Horsley,is on this latter passege of Origen, and may be seen 
torn, iii p. 733 of Delarue's edition of Origen. Huetius does " maintain the 
^ high orthodoxy of the proper Nazarenes;" but is far from 'thinking that this 
is done by Grotius or Vossius, to whom he objects for their supposing the Naz* 
arenes the laiiie with either class of the Ebionites. The opinioo of Grotius and 
Vossius is likewise viewed in the same manner by Michael Lequien, the editor 
of Joflones Demaaccnas, in his seventh dissertation prefixed to that aothor, to 
which I am referred by Mosheim in his Comment, de Stat. Christ, ante Con* 
staot. Sascili § 39. not. * * * In this dissertation he maintains the orthodoxy of 
the Nazarenes on the subject of Christ's divinity. After mentioning that the 
heresy of the Ebionites principally consisted in believing Christ ti mere man, he 
says—'' The Sopnians therefore, and antitrinitarians of our time, regard them as 
their patriarchs, and do not hesitate to unite the Nazarenes with them. In 
this they are favoured by Hugo Grotius, and Johannes G. Vossius, and by other 
pote^txntsy who are jiot tuSdently opposed by tbt writei^ of ^e catholic 
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*^ authorities^ concludes with saying, * It is plaia there was a 
^ very, great agreement between these two^ ancient sects; and 
** though they went under different names, yet they seen) only 
** to differ in this, that the Ebionites had made some addition to 
^^ the old Nazarene system. For Origen tells us they were cal- 
^^ led Ebionites, who from among the Jews owned Jesus to be 
^ the Christ/* I'he running title of this chapter is, /7i«* Naza^ 
" renes and Ebidnites the ^t/wtr/'f 

church) if we except one only, the very illustrions and truly learnod bishop of 
Avranches, Daniel Huet.** '* Quaniobrem nostra state Sociniani et Antitrinitaril 
iHos [Ebionitiis] tanqiiam Patriarchas suas habent, quibus Nazarenos adjungere 
Hon dubitamnt. Ipsis porro hac in parte fairenmt Hugo Grottoa, Johannes Gs. 
Vofsius, aliique protestantiujn, non aatifc reluctantibui cathoUcis acriptortbus* li 
unum exceperis, illustritsimum vereque doctlssimum prxsulem AbnceDiiiiin,I>ib» 
nielcm Huetiunu" 

With reo^.ird to Mosheim, whom Dr.Horsley quotes in his favor, he was very 
far from thinking, that the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes on the subject of Christ's 
dtTinity could be established, as may be seen in his De Reb. Christ, jante Con* 
stant. Comment. Sxc. ii. § 39. cum notis. The section is^referred to, and 
quoted by Dr. Horaley, but not so as to give a full knowledge of Moaheim*! 
•pinion. 

• ** Joues on the Canon, vol i. p. 386." 

f First I^etters to Dr. Korsley, Let. a. As I shall not again notice this pa»- 
sage, 1 will here mention a remark concerning it of the Monthly Reviewer. In 
his Second Letters to Dr Horsley, Dr. Priestley again mentions the authority of 
Jones. In a note to the review of these letters [Month. Rev. vol Ixxii. p. xa3.] 
The Monthly Reviewer says, «« It deserves however to be noticed, that this Mr. 
"* Jeremiah Jones, in a tract virritten against Mliiston, intitled a VmdieatiM ^ftbt 
*-^ fomcr pari of $u Mutb^s Gospel^ and published but a few years before hit 
^ death, asserts expressly, that * the Naza&knbs and Ebionitss wen terimnly 
** tivo dijj'erent xects^ and nvt the tame pertonty as Mr, Tolamdi ucewJimg to his OLB WAT 
** OP BLVKJiEKt}fo, would have thfm tQ be,** It will probably appear to most read* 
CTS from this note, that Mr. Jones changed his opinion toward the close of his 
life, and adopted one opposite to that quoted from him by Dr. Priestley. The 
fact is, that he did change his opinioo, but in a manner directly contrary. His 
« Vindication,' quoted above by the Reviewer, wu publi^ed in zytx. I& 
< Method of settling the Canon,* quoted by Dr. Priestley, was left incomplete by 
him at his drath, and published in 1726. In this work, having occasion to ex* 
amine more critically the subject of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, he has adopt- 
ed an opinion opposite to that he had before given. His having pteviously as- 
serted a different opinion, only serves to render his authority of more importance, 
in favor of that which he adopted upon inquiry. 
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.With regard to no heretics being mentioned of the name of 
Nazarenes by any writer before Epiphanius, Dr. Priestley ob* 
server— ^^ It is an argument in favour of the identity of the Naza- 
^ renes and Ebionites^ that the former are not mentioned by 
^^ name by any wrker who likewise speaks of the Ebioaites, be- 
^^fore E'piphanius, who was fond of multi[4ying heresies, 
^ though the' people so called were certainly known, before his 
** time. The term Ebionites only occurs in Irensus, Tertidli- 
*^ an, Origen, and Eusebius. None of them make any men- 
*^ tion of Nazarenes; and yet it cannot be denied, that they 
^' must have been even more considerable in the time of those 
** writers, than they were afterwards. 

^ The conduct of all these writers is easily accounted for 
^ on the suppositions, that in the time of Justin Martyr, the 
*• Jewish Christians, though all unitarians, and even disbeliev- 
** ing the miraculous conception, were not known by any oppro-* 
^^ brioui appellation at all; that afterwards they were first dis* 
*' tinguished by that of Ebionites; and that it was not till the 
" time of Epiphanius (when such writers as he, who %vrote ex- 
pressly on the subject of heresy^ made a parade of their 
learning, by recounting a multiplicity of heresies) that the 
term Nazarenes, by which the unbelieving Jews still contin- 
ued to call the Christians among them, was laid hold of, a$ 
signifying a sect diJBFcrent from that of the Ebionites.* 
Such are the arguments of Dr. Priestley to prove the Naz- 
arenes the same people with the Ebionites. We shall now 
proceed to state in what manner they have been answered. 

With regard to the Nazarenes not being mentioned as her- 
etics by any writer before Epiphanius, that is not by Irenseus^ 
Xertullian, Origen, nor Eusebius, who all speak of the Ebion- 
ites, and the improbability of this being the case, if the former 
had been a separate sect from the latter, dnd most considerable, 
^as they must hav« been,) in their number in the time of these 
writers; with regard to this statement, which I have quoted 
from the History of Early Opinions, and which is to be found, in 
a little different form, in the third of Dr. Priestley's Second Let- 
ters to Dr. Horsley,no reply was made by Dr. Horsley, neidier 
• tTxsU of Early Opinions B. 3. c 8. 
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in his Remarks upon these letters^ nor in his additional notes ta 
the collection of his tracts in this controversy; nor is any reply 
suggested by the Monthly Reviewer. With regard to Eusebiua 
alone, Jamieson remarks; *' Though we should grant that Eu- 
" sebius, in no part of his writings, referred to beiieving He- 
•* brews who adhered to the law, and continued in the doctrine 
•• of our Saviour's divinity, it would only amount to a negative 
«* prt)of."* 

Particular remarks and criticisms are made by Dr. Horsley, 
andthe monthly reviewer, on the passages produced by Dr. Priest- 
ley from Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerom. What is said in respect 

* VindiQatioa» B. 5« c. 5.S. li Jamiesonj in the some section, likewise 
comments upon Dr. Priestley's remai'k, that " Irenxus g^ves no other name 
" to any Je^Hrish Christians beside that of Ebionites.*' *' And what," sayt 
Jamieson, *' if he does not ? It was his avowed desi^ and proper work 
'' to enmnerate the heretical sects, and not the particular bodies of men 
*' that adhered to sound doctrine. Is it not enough that he asserts, in tke 
*' strongest language, that ' all the churches of Asia,' the ' most ancient 
" churches,* held the same Apostolical tradition, which lumself held ? But 
** the truth la, Irenxus does not even say that the Ebionites were Jewish 
** Christians, or that they were of Jewish origin. Shall we therefore con- 
'* dude, that in his time there were no Jewish Christians at all ? This 
** would be just as good an inference from Irenaeus, as that of there beia|^ 
*' no Jewish Christians, besides Ebionites." It is true; Irenaeus does not 
say, that the Ebionites were Jewish Christians, or that they were of Jew- 
bh origin. What is sud by Irenxus of the Ebionites admits however of 
«s little doubt that they were of Jewish origin, as if he had asserted it in 
direct words. He says, ** circumcidimtur ac pernwrttnt in his consuetu- 
*' dinibus que sunt secundum legenu et Judaico charactere vits utl, et 
** Hierosolymam adorant, quasi domus sit Dei." [Lib. i. c. 26-3 I no- 
tice on the page of Jamieson opposite to that from which I have quoted, 
an assertion of a similar character to the one just noticed. I wiU give the 
passage, though it is not immediately connected with the present subject. 
" From Irenzus we learn, that the ancient heretics were for more honest 
" than their successors. Socinians still appeal to the Apostles, as if they 
*' had been all Ebionites. But the ancient heretics, conscious that they 
" could make no. such appeal, as they paid more regard to the meaning' 
*' of language, observed a diiFerent metliod." He then produces a passage 
from Irenaeus to confirm his statemtmt. The obvious inference &om wtiat 
he tlius writes, is« that the ancient unitarians did not appeal to the authority 
of the apostles, and the scriptures. The indisputable iact, [which JamieacHi 
mi^t not have ventured expressly to deny, is that they did make this ap>» 
peal. The heretics, of whom Irenzus b speaking in the passage partially 
quoted by Jamieson, were Gnostics. 
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to OrigcOf cootdtutcs a Ttiy impoitaDt branch of tn€ contro* 

versy, and of this therefdre I shall, for (he present, defer the 

statement, till after noticing the remarks concerning Epiphani* 

us and Jerom, and what is brovight forward concerning the Naz- 

arenes by Dr. Priesdejr's opponents. I proceed to quote what 

Dr. Priestley produces from the chapter on the Ebionites in Epi* 

phanius' work on Hereues. It was first alleged at length by 

him in the second of his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, and is 

repeated in his History of Early Opinions, B. 3. c. 8. 

^ Epiphanius says, in the middle of his first section rel«^• 

^ ing to the Ebionites, thirt Ebion (whom in the twenty-fourdi 

^ section he makes to be cotemporary with the apostle John) 

^'borrowed his fdx>minable rites from the Samaritans, his 

^ opinion (rMpv) from the Nazarenes, his name from die Jews^ 

** &c.' And he says, in the beginning of the second section, 

^ ' he was cotemporary widi the former, and had the same or- ^ 

^ ifpxk with diem; and first he asserted that Christ was bom of 

** the commerce and seed of man, namely, Joseph, as we signi* 

^ fied above,' referring to the first words of his first sec- 

** tion^ ^ when we said that in other respects he agreed with 

** them all, and differed from them only in this, viz. in his ad* 

** herence to the laws of the Jews with respect to the sabbath^ 

**^ circumcision, and other things that were enjoined by the Jews 

^* and Samaritans. He moreover adopted many more things 

** than the Jews, in imitation of the Samaritans,' the particulars 

^ of which he dien proceeds to mendon. 

*^ In die same secdon he speaks of the Ebionites as inhab- 

^ iting the same country with the Nazarenes, and adds, that 

(« i ag;reeing together, they communicated of their perversenesa 

^ to each odier.' Then, in the third section, he observes, that 

^ afterwards some of the Ebionites entertained a different 

** opinion concerning Cfirist, dian that he was the son of Jo* 

^^ seph; supposing that after Elxsus joined them, they learned 

^ of him some fancy concerning Christ, and the Holy Spirit* 

^ Concerning the Nazarenes, in the seventh secdon of his 

^ account of them, he says, diat they were Jews in all respects, 

** except that they * believed in Christ; but I do not know 

^ whether diey hold the miraculous conception or not.' This 

2 



.^ asieiiiM tQ 09 more than a doabt, which be afterward aban^ 
>^ donedf by asserting that the Ebionites held the same opinioB 
^ ccmcemiDg Christ with the Nazarenes, which opinion he exr 
^ pressly states to be their belief, that Jesus was a mere man, 
^4Uid the son of Joseph." 

Such is the evidence from Epiphanius, which Dr. Priestley 
produced in hk First Letteiis to Dr» Horsley.^ I orLgkiaUy in- 

, temded to insert in the text an account of Dr. Horsley's criti- 
cismSf in reply to this evidence, which occupy thirteen pages 
of his sixth letter ; but I have thought it preferable to give this 
account as a note. If mserted in the text, it must have occu* 
pied a place disproportioned lo the importance of the criti- 
cisms; and I was doubtfid likewise of my being s^le to make 
it intelligible to readers unacquainted with the original language 
of Epiphanius, without more attention than many might b« 

* wiDing to bestow. What relates to the passages of Epiphanius 
above quoted, is, as it originally stood^^one of die most perplex-* 
cd and obscure parts of the controversy. I have endeavoured 
to give it below in such a manner as to render it pers|^cuous«* 

• M ^Q^ Sir,** says Dr. Horsley in reply to what I have quoted irom 
Z>r. Priestley t *' ui thes* quotations, I have to complain partly of the want 

, ^ of critical discernment, partly of stratagem* partly of unskilful interprets^ 
'* tioo; and I affirm, th|it not one of the passages alleged ts to your pur- 
** pose." Dr. Horsley first objects to Dr. Priestley's making Epiphanius 
say, that Ebion took his opinion from the Nazarenes: ''here Sir,"* says Dr. 
Horsley* '^is stratagem,**— " Epiphanius says that Ebion took his opinion 
** from the Ossseans, the Nazoraeans and the Nasaraeans." The KazorKunr 
of Epiphanius were the Christian Nazarenes, but the Nasaneans, and the 
Ossacans were Jewish sects* ** So that if any thing,** says Dr*^ Horsley^ 
** is asserted m this clause concerning the opinions of Ebion, it is that tbey 
*^ were a mixture of three sects, two Jewish, and one Christian." Dr.' 
Mestiey didnot n^ particulariy to any part of Dr. Horsley*s criticisms 

. on the evidence of Epiphanius. It mtty be said in answer to the preceding 
remark^that tlie word, which Dr. Priestley renders opinion Cv^'^fO having 
the article prefixed tait,. (i;i2fi— Ocmovy Si, ntu Km^m^mim, Mm JXmrm^mism 
tv fVtf^fiy) ig made to signify something supposed to be already known* 
and belong^g wholly to each of the three sects conridered separately, sAld 
not any thing belonging partly to*oii%y. and partly to another of them. Al* 
lowing yftff»9 to mean * opinion,* the words of Epiphanius, it may be assert* 
ed are equivalent to the English words—" he had the opinion of the Os» 
" saeans^ the Nazoraeans and the Nasaraeans.*' But in this passage there 
can be no dispute, that the opinion spoken of must be an opinion bdtong^* 



Dr. Hbrekt/y and aihefi. Mt 

If tfie criticisms of Dr. Horsley were >alld, ihejr would 
wrest from Dr. Priestley a part of the evidence, lo be de- 
Jog to each sect conndered by itselfy and that tbeK wmildy fiom this pas« 
sage, be no more impropriety in saying* that Ebioo, or whoever waa spokea 
of, held the opinion of the Naaarenesy than if ^e Naaanenea nkne had 
been mentioned in it* 

Ds. Horsley nest ol^acti to r^m^m bdng rendered * ophiion,* though ha 
eonfesaes it olUa haa that meaning. He would render it * sentiment;' and 
aaytbat Ebion agreed with the sects beforemeniioned, in that illiberality 
of sentiment^ which inclined them to superstitious observances. Jamieson 
fikewise wants to substitote a different meaning, and rendera k * fkm/ 
whieh he explmns ' plan of adhering to the Mosaic lav.' The aigumeMt 
«f both isy that if yvsyM be nnderstood to mean opinion, it ia used after- 
ward as an vnneceaaary synonim. It may be doubted whether Epiphaniua 
js a sufficiently accurate writer to give much force to this remaris ; espe* 
cially as, if it were correct, he would, in telling of £bion^l collecting what 
was abominable in him from evevy sect, not tell from what sect he had his 
opinions* Epiphaniua says, m Xmtm^Htm fm ym^ f^^ v» (Axv^Wf Iwimtm < 

**}!«« #yifMi« Or9M0f }f mm Hmf^m^issn uMt Kmwm^mmf fv yMpit, Kai^ 

^* 9^9 «W w^sr«yt|i«iP." 

l^T. Horsley next gives it as hia belief, that the second section of £pi» 

phanius' account of the Ebionites, quoted above by Dr. Priestley, and be* 

ginning according to the tranalation there giveo^*' For he waa contem* 

porary with the former and had the same origin with them,**-- is compt^ 

too corrupt to be perfectly restored without MSS.** Something however 

•he thiiiks may be done by correct punctuation, and accordingly he gives 

the passage thus pcunted and translated. 

** 'OvTif ya^ • eCmo ^vyxi^^ H^ nrrthr ^sr^i^^iv, «ir* «w«f 3li nw 
^ mwTUi •^funtm* tmi w^mm )i i» w«^T^i«ac mu rsn^MsItf AP^^y nmfs 
** T» I«wa^9 TM X^iof yiyin^^m lAiyif * m$ fuu dn ifuf fr^^ni. §rt 
^ T« m rut mXXMi M iwmm ^(•mv'i if wrf fU9f }ii^its* » fy n^ 
^ 'TV laiwV^y w^»90Hx/Hh s#v«» r«iCC«rir^Mit um MMtm wf wt^trtftmr^ mm 
** tutrm r« mXXm irmnrm «r««f( wm^m li^mtnt luu Xm/m^titmH fwmAanwi* 
*^ In h w>wt •vTHf w^« T9Vi Uvim»Pi» ift^^tK v'ms Z*fm^HrmH hm^ 
^ wimrwtrm" 

** For thia Ebion waa contemporary with these, and he seta out from 
w the same principlea with them (but (brat of all he asserted, that Christ 
** was begotten of the commerce an4 seed of a man, namely Joseph) as 
^ hath been already related by us. For agreeing with other [hereticsj in 
** all things [else] he differed in this single point, in that he adhered to 
^ the Judaic law with respect to the observation of the sabbaths, and to 
^ mtnuneiMJon, and to all other things which ate common to the rites of 






Cmniraoeny hehnm Dr. Printley^ 
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rived from tke puaagea of £piplumiu8 above qaoMU It 
Hiajr be worth menooniiig however that Huelius (Huet^ Bishop 

*< the Jem «ed tbe- S«MKttiM* And besidct, be U paactiul in mtay 
^ thingib aot fegarded by the Jewi^ in conloniiity with the SuBM^aaa.'* 

This ieocMiid iectm begins according to Ut. Prie«Uey*6 traoBl«tioQ— << be 
^ [L e« £bion3 was contemporary with the former [i. e» the Nasarenes des« 
** cribed ill the chapter amniedialiely preeeding that on the £bionite%3 and 
** had the same ori|pn with them.*' This Dr. Horsley* as we have just aeen»iea« • 
der»*«»** fibion was contemporary with these» and he seta oatiromthe 
** pondpks with them»'' and thinks it doubtful, whether the Kasi 
are the sect intended as £bion'a contemporaries* He thinks the reference 
■lay be to the Jewa and Samaritans, who axe the persons last mentioned m 
tile preceding section. Or if the reference be net ta these, he thinks it 
may be to all the sects of heretics before mentioned in the first sectioiw 
from whom Sbioo is said to have borrowed. In defence of Dr. Priestky'a 
mode of understandmg the reference, it 9Uty be said, that Bpiphanius be* 
gins the first section of his account of the Sbionites, which immediately 
feUows that of the Naaarenes, with saying— '< £bion, firom whom are thai 
** £bionites, following next in order, and thinking* in the same manner witk 
^ these [the Nazarenes]. .. . being from their school, but procUiming and 
** tearhing others things beside what they do. [E&mt, mip* um^^Zmwrnm^ 

fuili{«f mauk$$tnf urn rm ifA$m tmut ^(•mrtff tx tsc TVrspf fu» 

#%sAsf ^»^X^t ntim h xm^m nmfg »«^vfTM, jum yfwyttf^ifH*^ Thus £• 
piphanius writes in the beginning of the first sectiooi and in the beginnin|^ 
of the second, he appears to resume the same reference to the Nazarenes^ 
and the same manner of expression, as n^ay be seen in Dr. Uonley's trans* 
lation above given. [Ovtk y»c ^ ^^'^ ^^^YXC^K f^ timw ifnfxi'H 
tfwmnm 3i rv» «trr«if •^ftmrtu.^ Petavius translates this, Siquidem £bi€n 
iste prio'him iUonim cqualis fuit, et eandera cum ipsis originem aeoepit* 

Dr. Borsley, (as appears in his translation,) makesaparentbettaof the 
niwiar, in which it is said, that £bion believed Christ to be the son of Joseph, 
•oas to exclude this from being one of those principles borrowed by him ficoi^ 
tiie Nazarenes, supposing them, to be the persons spoken of in the begin*, 
ning of this section. ^Whether the parenthesis be a natural one, may b^ 
judged from his translation. By rif ( ieAAs<i he supposes to be intended all 
the heretics mentioned in the first sectipn, fit>m M^om Ebion borrowed, 
fi^on sll of whom he differed onlyinastngle pmnt; that b, then waanothf 
ing in his system, which could not be found in some one of thein^ except 
" that hia Judaism was of the Samsritan cast,** 

If the Jews and Samaritans be intended .in the beginning of the seoond 
■ection, then the purport of the parei^esis, accordip^ |o Dr. Horaley, i^ 
* to remark, that £bion, even in that part of his doctrine w^ich could not 
^ be borrowed either fitrni Jews or Samaritans, carried his desire of aoccm* 
** modating to Jewish principles suchalength, as to ackfif irledg;eour Loi4 
^ fiv nothiiig more than a picncber of rigfateo«sn< 



of Avranchea) ia one of his nptes on Origeo, rfferi to the veiy 
aocount of £ptphanius in questioni and understands it in asim* 

If by nrv«v be meant all the aecta of heitticv beibffe iftentloiied* Uwn; * 
aays Diw Ueraley. *' the impoitanoe of the parentheaia HUiat be to aigni^ 
<■ that the meer humanily of Chiiat waa made a imiiciple by fibion, although 
*■ it waa no piindple with those from whom he borrowed. It waa indeed a 
*' part of the Cerinthian doctrine^ not aa a principle, hot as a consequence ' 
" from principles.** 

Bttt to proceed. Epiphaaiea^ saya Dr> Prieatky, ** ipeeka of the EbU < 
^ cflitea inhalntiBg the aame country aa the NaaareneSy and adda, < thai 
** agreeing together, they communicated of their perverseneaa to each oth« 
" tt4 ** Dr. Uorsley thinks that by Nasareaea, may here be meant not 
Christian Nazarenes, but Nasanean Jews, a sect of whom £piphaniua gifea 
an account* ** This sect,'* saya Dr. Hon|ey, ^ was found chiefly in the ' * 
" region of Baaamtis: and in a town called Coehite in the aame regioa,' * 
'* Epiphantua places the c^ginal resideHoe <^ Ebioik** Jaii|ieaon notieee^ 
[Ot^c. 5. a. 1.] without adopting this conjecturei for, aa he mentiona» *'the 
** enstence of this sect is yety doubtful.** It may be added, that Eptphani* 
Bs, in the seventh section of his account of the Christian Nazarenes, sayi of 
them, that they flourished ** principally in a city of the Beneans in Ceelo 
** Syria, aodin Decapolis near Pella, and in Baaanitu, in a town commonfy 
** coiled Cotade, imt by the jOebrmt Ckoehahe.^ Dr. Horaley g^vea a new 
trsnslation of the passage quoted by Dr. Priestley, and what the latter had 
rendered " agreeing together,'* he transUitea ** being contiguous, he to 
•• them, and they to him,'* and adds, *• What you took fbr agreement ia ' 
" conti^ity of situadon." The original is Swrn^hn ym^ •frrsf sawftif, i$ 
|MMi nrrf. The mode of expression almost excludes the idea of mere 
contiguity of situation, which would not be expressed so emphatically. The 
meaning of rvm^lsiiy If standing alone, would be equivocal, and might be 
rendered either as it is by Dr. Priestley, or by Dr. Horsley. Petavius un- 
derstands the phrase in the same manner with Dr. Priestley, and translates 
— >** Ambo enim, coiiatis inter se ct^tHmt, auam alter cum altero improbi-^ 
** tatem, et nequitiam communicaTiL** 

Dr. Horsley next comments upon Dr, Priestley's assertion^ that Epi- 
pkanias expreases a doubt whether the Kazarenea believed in the miracu* 
loos conception, and aflerward abandons this doubt, and gives us to un^« 
stand, that they did not. Dr. Hordey thinks th|tt the passage of Epipha* 
nius ref e rre d to, (which I shall notice in the text,} amounts to the expres- 
sion of a doubt, whether the Nazarenes did not believe our Lord*s dlvini- 
^, and refiers to hia Charge, where he argues, diat if Epiphanius confessed 
that he had no* |^)und to assert that ^ey did not believe thb ardcle of 
filth, there ia no Question that they did bdieve it; for that it was the tem- 
per of Epiphanius, and the temper of the age, to alBrm positively all evil 
of heretics, which there was any ground, or pretence for affirming* I may 
here add tbJit Janueson {'B,5. t.5. s. Ljlikevise tfaiiik^ '« that Eplpbamuq 
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ilar manner to Dr. Priestley; that is, as contrsCdicting the no*' 
tion of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes; which he himself is 
mamtainiog in the same note. The objection, which Huetius 
makes to the argument to be drawn from Epiphanlus against 
his opinion, is that that writer does not seem to have had any 
certain accounts of the opinions pf the Nazarenes, which Hue- 
tius infers from the ignorance, which he expresses respecting 
their belief concerning the miraculous conception. What Hue^ 
tins says, is as follows* i^ For although Epiphanius writes 
"that the. Nazarenes- were in error respecting Christ, and 
" maintained the same opinion as the Cerinthftans, and that the 
^ Ebionites borrowed their dogmas from the Qssseans, and Naz- 
^^ Hrenes^ and that both kinds of heretics having their origin from 
*^ the same place, Cocabe, a town of Basanitis, agreed together^ 
•* yet he has stated every thing relating to the heresy of the 
'^ Nazarenes without certain information and doubtingly.*** 

But the importance of the criticisms of Dn Horsley is veiy 
much diminished by the production of other passages from 
Epiphanius, whose meaning does not admit dispute* In his 
Second Letters, Dr. Priesdey does not enter into a particular re- 
ply to the cHticisms of which we speak, but he says— ^^ I cannot 
^ raise Epiphanius himself from the dead, to solve the question 
" concerning his opinion^ [respecting the Nazarenes,] nor do I 
*^ wish to disturb the good Father's repose; but, though dead, 
^ he speaks sufficiently plain for my purpose in the following 
^passage* 

' ** abmukn^ hU doubt in a manner directly the reTene of what Dr. Pricttky 
*' representi aa the facts'* for thai Epiphanius, in the aynopsia or index 
prefixed to the aecond tome, or division of hia work, in referring to 
the Nazarenes, says of them, that they believe Jesus to be the Son of God, 
which accordSiig to Jamieaon amounts to a confession of his dxviniQr, We 
dhall have occasion to notice this passage heieafier* 

* Quamlris enim male de Gbristo senstsse Nazaneos^ eandemque pro* 
pugnasse sentenUam ac Cerinthianos, acribit Epiphanius hacr. 39> cap. 1. 
, et ab Ossxis et Nazaratis sua dogmata ezpressisse Eblon^BOS; et ex eodem 
loco, Basanatidis nempe pago, Cocabe^ haneticos utrosqSe exortoa capita 
4tmul contulisse doceat hsr. 29. cap. T. et hvr. 30. cap. 3. quiSlquid tamen 
de Kazaraeorum haeresi prodi^t, id parum certuS| et dubitando propoauit* 
-^Ad Comment* in Matthsmn. To|b. jn» Oriy» Op> Tonk iii> p> y33> ££ti 
Pelarue»3 
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^ * Wherefore the blessed John coming, and finding men 
^< employed about the hamanity of Chriac, and the Ebionitrs 
^ being in an error about the earthly genealogy o£ Ghiist de« 
«( duced from Abraham, carried by Luke as high as Adam^ 
**' and finding the Cerinthians and Merinthians maintaining that 
^ he was a mere man, bom by natural generation of both the 
*^ sexes, and also the Nazarenes, and many other heresies; as 
^ coming last (for he was the fourth to write a gospel) began 
^ as it were to call back the wanderets, and diose who were 
'^ employed about the humanity of Christ; and seeing some of 
^ them going into rough paths, leaving the strait and true path^ 
^ cries, ^ Whither are you going, whither are you walking, whi> 
** tread a rough and dangerous path, leading to a precipice? It 
*' is not so. The God, the logos, which was begotten by the 
^ Father from all eternity, is not from Mary only. He is not 
^ from the^time of Joseph, he is QOt from the time of Salathie}, 
" and Zerobabel, and David, and Abraham, and Jacob, and 
^ Noah, and Adam; but in the beginning was the logos, and 
** the logos was with God, and the logos was God. The roa»^ 
*^ and the was^ and the was^ do not admit of his having ever 
« not been.' " 

" After reading this passage,^' continues Dr. Priesdey, 
*^ can any person entertain a doubt but that, in the (pinion of 
^ Epiphanius at lekst, (and weak as he was in some diings, he 
*^ stands uncontradicted in this by any authonQ^ whatever, and 
^ his account is confirmed by the most respectaUe ones in all 
^ antiquity,) the Nazarenes were not only a sect of Jewish 
^ Christians in the time of the apostles, but, together with the 
^ Ebionites, a very formidable sect, and that this sect held die 
^ doarine of the simple humanity of Christ? Did he not, aa 
^ appears by this passage, consider the Nazarenes as standing 
^ in need of being taught the pre-existence and divini^ of 
^ Christ, as well as the Ebionites, and the other sects that he 
*^ here mentions, or alludes tof 

^ In another place this writer compares the Nazarenea te 
^' persons ^ho, seeing a fire at a distance, and not understand- 
^ ing the cause, or use of it, run towards it and bum them- 
^ selves; so ^ these Jews, he saya,^ on hearing the name of Jesua 
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^ Qoty^ and .tbe mindes petformed bjr the aposdes, beliere oa 
^himj and knowing that he was bora at Nazaredi, and 
^ biougfat up in the house of Joseph, and that on diat account 
«^ he was called a Ifaasartne^ (the aposdes styling him a num of 
■^ Hbaareih^ approved by mtracks and imghty deeda^J imposed 
^ that name upon themselves.' How, Sir, does this agree widi 
^ this writer's supposing diat the Nazarenes, of whom he was 
^* treating, were well instruced in the doctrine of the divinity of 
^ Christ? Also, how does this agree widi the late origin that 
^ jrou give to th^se Nazarenes?*** 

Wkh regard to the first of these extracts, Twhich is the one 
before reierred to, page 231, from Epiphanius' chapter aguist 
Ae Arians) Dr. Horsley replies in one of his additional notes, 
Aat the passage ^ clearly proves that the Ebionites and the 
^ Nazuienes in the judgment of diat writer [Epiphanius] were 
^ diSerent sects, inasmuch as both are separately mendoned.** 
He adds howevep— ^ It must be acknowledged, that in this 
^ passage, the Nazarenes are mentioned together with the Ebi- 
•^ onites, as sects in error in their opinions about Christ, and 
^ confuted by the beginning of St. John's Gospel; still I main- 
^ tain, that, in diat part of bis work where he professedly treats 
^ of the heresy of the Nazarenes, Epiphanius expresses a doubt 
^ of their heterodoxy upon the article of our Lord's divinity, in 
^ sttch terms as ought to leave no doubt upon the mind of hb 
^ leader of their orthodoxy in that particular*"! 

The passage from that part of the work of Epiphanius which 
treats of the heresy of the Nazarenes here referred to, is that, 
^ust now mentioned in the quotation from Huetius) in which, 
necording to Dr« Priesdey, Epiphanius expresses hb ignorance, 
whether die Nazarenes believed die miraculous conception or not; 
and irfuch Dr. Horsley thus renders: ^ But concerning Christ," 
sqrs Epiphanius, ^ I cannot say whether they think him a mere 
^ OMHi; (4«A«i m4^imwi) OX affirm, as the truth is, tiiat he was be- 
^ gottenof Maxy by die Holy Ghost." [mltfc mXn/hm %x^\m wmtfmlm 
Hysr y p^ m m hu m Um^mt itMUtmrnmi}* ^^ To affirm, as die truth 
^ b,^' says^ Dr. Horsley,^ ^ that he was begotten of Mary by 

• Seeond ]>ttert to Dr. Horaleyy Let. 3* 
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^ tfie Boty Ghobt) in Epiphanius* sense of those words, wta a 
*• full confession of his divinity.** For this assertion Dr. 
Horsky gives no evidence, and it is not one, whose intrinsic 
probabiCtjr may recommend it without evidence. The Greek 
words have no mbre force than is contained in the English 
irords. — ^ To affirm, as is true, that he was begotten* 8cc Epiph'- 
anius merely expresses his belief of the truth of the miraculous 
conception, and his doubt whether ^he Nazarenes acknowledge- 
ed it. But it can hardly be pretended, that a beKef of the mi* 
raculous conception may not coexist with a cfisbelief of die dkity 
of Christ. » 

With regard to Dr. Priestley's remark, diat Epiphanius 
stands uncontradicted by any authority whatever, in asserting 
that the Nazarenes held the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ, Dr. Horsley says—** Dr. Priestley is mistaken; rash-^ 
** ly vetituring to assert, that where no* authority is known to 
^ him, none is extant. Epiphanius is in this cotitradict<!d,' not 
•* only by himself, as I have already shewn, but by a writ* 
•• er of far superior credit; by Joannes Damascenus, who, in 
^ his book De Hceresibus^ says expressly, that the Nazarenes 
^ confessed Jesus to be the Son of God. Damascenus would 
^ not have said of Dr. Priestley, or of any one maintaining the 
^ simple humanity of Christ, that he confesses Jesus to be th^ 
« Son of God."* ' 

It may be doubted whether Joannes Damascenus, a writer 
of the eighth century, the last of the Greek Fathers, is any au- 
thority on this subject; and if he be, it is still doubtful, whether 
hid asserting, that the Nazarenes confessed Jesus to bcf the 
Son of God, amounts to an assertion, that they confessed him 
to be God. 

I have quoted the remarks of Dr. Horsley upon that pas<* 
sage of Epiphanius, which alone he has noticed, of the two 
that Dr. Priestley produces in his Second Letters. It is quot- 
ed agam by Dr. Priestley in his History of Eariy opinions (B. S. 
chap. 7.) I do not find however that it is noticed by JamieSon. 

Jamieson after remarking on what Dr. Priestley has quoted 

from Epiphanius* account Af the Ebionites, says that Dr.Priesdey 

* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter & Additional not*. 
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y ea»oifiBr m fitde ftom it, a» fvom anotber paftsage wHli re^ 
^Bpe€t to the Nioarttties, [referred ta by Huetios in the nott 
^ nAi^h I have quoted from him J in which Epiphaniua asserto 
^ their agieement with the Cerinthians. ^ They held^' says 
^ Sf^haniusi ^ the same opioicms.' ""* Ori;he Cerimhians and 
fibicmites, ^ it might justly be ssud/' says Dr. Horsley in his 
•barge, (§# $ 16.)t ^^ that they asserted the mere humani^ of 
H&e lUdoemer«" Why Dr. Priesdey therefore, if he had 
{Uroduced this passage, could have drawn no inference from it, 
as Jismieson does^not proceed to show, it mig^t be fruitless to 
iaquire* 

I now come to the testimony of Jerom, produced by Dr. 

Priestley. It was alluded tx> by him in his first Reply to the 

Monthly Reviewer, Sect. 1. It is given at length in his Re«- 

narks on the Monthly Review annexed to. his first Letters tn 

Dr* HoFsley, and is repeated in the History of Early OpimooSf 

Bb 3. c« 8* The following is the passage according to Dv« 

Priestky. It is from a letter of Jerom to Austin, in which ha 

is arguing against the opimon of Austin, that the ritual law df 

Moses might be lawfully observed by Jewish Christians. ^ If 

'^ tUft be true," he says, ^^ we fail into the heresy of Cherintus 

^ imd Ebion, who, believing in Christ, were anathematized by 

^ the Fathers on this account only, that they mixed the cere« 

^ monies of the law with the gospel of Christ, and held to 'Ao 

^ new" (dispensation) ^^ in such a manner as not to lose the 

^ old* What shall I say concerning the Ebionites, who pre* 

^ tend that they are Chrisdaos i It is to this very day in aU 

^ llie synagogues of the east, a heresy among the Jews, called 

^ that of the Minet^ now condemned by the Pharisees, and 

^ commonly called Nazarenes, who believe in Christ the Soq 

^ of God, bom of the virgin Mary, and say, that it was he who 

^ Sttffisrcd under Pontius Pilate, and rose again, in whom also 

** we bdieve* But while they wish to be both Jews and Chris- 

^* tians, they are neither Jews nor Christ£ans."t 

* Vin^cation, B* 5. c. 5. s. 1. Vol. \u p. 91. 

f Si iioc Tenim est ; 19 CherinU et Hebionis han^sim diUbiiBur,, qid 

credentes in Christo, propter hoc solum ft jpatribuB ftnatbematizati sunt* 
quod legia citrimonias Christ! eTangeUo miacuerunty et aic nova confess! 



Dr. Pkiesd^ ftdlows Suker {in his Tliesaimis, xxhAtr Ari 
Artide, fibioo) m inferriiig from thUpuBsage the idenrity of iktf 
Nszaienes and EbUmitM, and says in the third of his Secv 
oad Letters to Dn Horsley, that if he thought himself ttt lilMi^ 
^ to do it, he could produce, in support of his mode of undtrs 
standing it, as high a classical authority as any then living id 
EnfjtaniL Bishop Bull on the contrary (in his Judidum £ck 
deuas Cathcdicae Cap»ii* sect. 13), whom the MiMiddyRe* 
viewer follows and appeals to, considers this passage as a vei^ 
ekar evidence, (apertissimum tesdmonium,^ of the diffBraieo 
of these two sects* The passage, which Dr. Priestley renders^ 
^ What shall I say of the Ebionites,' the reviewer translates^ 
* Why sbonld I speak of the Ebionites,' and supposes Jerom to 
pass from the mention of them to that of another sect^ die Naza^ 
renes* The original is certainly eqtuvocal, and it may be 
doubted which construction of it is correct.* There is anoth* 
er objection to Dr.. Priestley's construction, which he has him^ 
self noticed, that he makes Jerom say, ^^ It is—a heresy,'' iasDeacI 
of ^ They, i. e. the £bionites-p-^are a heresy." He considers this 
however such a trifling inaccuracy, as a writer might veiy eaai^ 
ML into. The reviewer of course has a different opinion*' 
Dr. Priea^y thinks the characteristics of die Na7,arenes 
and Ebionites as here described to be the same; tiie one pre« 
tended to be Christians, and the other were neitfier Jews nor 

V 

I 

sunt, ut Vetera non axnitterent. Quid dicam de Hebionitis,.qui Chriitianos 
esse se simulant ? Usque hodie per totas orientis sjnagogfas inter Judaeot 
Ii«re8is est, qoK dicittir Mmeorum, et a FharisidB nunc usque daamatBr^ 
fuoB vulgo Nazaraoos nuncupaut, qui cfeduot in Christum, fiUum dei» aiu 
turn de irii^iine Maria, et eum dicunt esse, qui sub Pqntio Pilato pasQua eat^ 
et resurrexit, in quern et nos credimus : sed dum volunt et Judzi esse, et 
Christian], nee Judxi sunt nee Christian], Opera, voL i» p. 63<^ edit. Vic- 
tor. 1634. 

• The'reviewer says, •« We m&intun that ^iddieam f meant. Why 
** speak I ? or. Why Bhcmld I speak > The phrase is so eornmon- m tUs ' 
" sense, that every boy that hath read Terence or TuUy*s orations, would 
** laugh at a man -who should give it the sense Di'* Priestley hath.* I can- 
not say in which aense, whether that of the reviewer or of Dr. Priestley, this 
phrase is most frequently used to •« TuDy's orations;* but with regard to 
Terence, in a very greAt majority of instances in which it occurs, it is un« 
cqiuvocally determined by the connexion to mean, not, ITA/ ^hmM I 
jtpeakf but» Wkm thall 1 9<^ f 



QwrktboMi* The reviewer thinks^ on the conttary, thst, \ be* 
* lievu^ in Christ the 5on of God, in whom we also believe^' 
which is said of the Nazarenes^ is a declaration of their cMrtho* 
dox belief in the divinity of the Son, and nmch more than 
aimplir, ^ believing in Christ,' as the Ebionites are affirmed to 
have done* Oiher arguments are drawn from the reply of 
Austin, and firom the connexion of the passage, but they do not 
aeem to me materially to affect the question.^ It may be ob- ' 
served that Spenctr, (in his note where the word Ebionites 
fiiat occurs in the oipcond book of Origea against Cclsus,) quotes 
this passage of Jcrom, and gives it the same, construction as is 
done by Suieer, and Dr. Priestley.f 

We have thus gone through with the passages produced by 
Dr« Priestley, except those from Origen; and I shall now 
iKiti^e aoQae other passages brought forward by his oi^>ooents, 
i^ proof of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes on the sulyect of 
Christ's diviiM^, Pd4 their difference in this respect from the 
Ebionites« 

In the third chapter of his Remi^ks on Dr. Priestley's Sec- 
ond Lettem, Dr. Horsley refers to a pussage oi Jerom, in his 
CQQimeatiiry on Isaiah viii* where, from an exposition of die 
thirteenth and fourte^ith verses, which J^ron^ attributes to the 
Naa^arenes, it appears, according to Dr. Horsley, that they ac* 
knowledged in Christ, the Lord of Hosts of the Old Testa- 
ment. ^^ For any thing like a shadow of a, proof," says Dr. 
Priestley, ^^ of this most extraordinary assertion, 1 a long time 
^ looked in vain, aqd thought the reference must have been 
^^jEuisprinted; but at length, considering what kind of a rei^ 
'^soner I had to do with, I believe I discovered your real ideas 
*^on the subject* 

^^ The prophet says (ch. viii. 13, 14.) Sanctify the Lord of 
** .HoaU himself <^ ond. kt him be your fcatt ond let him be your 
^Kdremi; and he shall be for a sqngtuqr^i but for a etone ofetun^ 

• See Monthly Review, vol. 69, pp» 216, 21f , 21& Dr. Paestley's r&. 
^larks on Monthly Review, annexed to first Letters t9 P'* Hpn^e^y im4 
flontbly Review, vol. 7a pp. 67| 68» 69^ 

^ Ori^ Op. torn. I. p. 386. Edit. DeUn^e, 
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^ Ming% and fir a rod of offence^ to bo^h the houoeo of bra^ 
^for agmmndfir a snare to the inAaUtanto ofJeruaaleuu 

^ Id his commentary on dus passage, Jerom says, ^ Ae 
^ Nazerenes (who so received Christ, as not to abandon the 
^ observance of the old law) interpret these two houses of Smi^' 
^ mai and HiUel, from which arose the scribes and phartsees, 
^ &c» and that these were the two houses which did not receive 
^ the Saviour^ who was to them for a destruction and an of« 
•* fence.' 

^ Jerom, however, does not make the inference that you' 
^ do, viz. that because the Naa^renes thought that thb profrfi* 
^ ecy referred t6 the times of Christ, and to his rejection bjr 
*^ the scribes and pharisees, they believed Christ to be the Lord 
^ of Hosts. They only call him the Saviour j meaning, proba^- 
^* bly, a person speaking and acting by auihmty from God, 
^ who was in reality rejected by those who rej«tted his mes- 
^ senger, though a mere man. As our I«ord himself says, 
" Luke X. 6. He that despiseth yoUy desptseth me; and he thai 
^^ desptseth mr, desptseth him that sent me. On this ground 
^^ you might rank both the Nazarenes, and all the modem pm* 
^ fesscd unitariatis, with believers in die divinity of Christ. 
^ Tou might even make them beUevers in the divmity of the 
^ appsdes, and that of all the preachers ,of the gospeL But 
^ having no better evidence of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes, 
^ you were obliged to make fbie best of this, which will prove 
^ a great deal too much*"* 

It is likewise contended, that it appeals from the commen- 
tary of Jerom on Isiuah, that the Nazarenes, though they ob* 
served the law, despised the tradidons of the pharisees, and 
thought highly of St. Paul, and in these respects differed from 
die Ebionites, if we receive Eptphanius' account of the latter. 
It is not essential to Dr. Priesdey*s argument to disprove dif- 
ferences of this kind, pr rather to shew, that the ntune of Naza* 
renes, which was more honorable than that of Ebionites, might 
not often be applied in preference by the orthodox writers of 
the gentiles, to those Jewish Christians whose sentiments were 
to them the least offensive; on subjects for instance such as 
^ose mentioned. I do not find that Dr. Priesdey has noticed 
f Third Letters to 0r* Hondejr. («et 4i 
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ijm argument, ^vkich is ooly very briefly alluded «o hf Dr. 
Horsley,* though it is insisted upon by Jainieson and by Mi- 
diael Lequien, in his seventh dissertation prefixed to the iirorks 
of Joannes Damascenus, before mentioned in a note« 

In speaking of Austin, Dr. Priesdey says, (in his History 
of £arly Opinions, B. 3. c. 8.) ^^ He hitnsdf, in his Cadahgue 
^ ofhereniesy makes a difference between the Ebionites and 
^^ Nazarenes, but by no meahs that, which makes the latter to 
^ have been believers in the divinity of Chri»t,'and the former 
^ not." Jamieson on the contrary contends, (B« 5« c. S. a. 1.) 
that he does expressly make this difference; for Austin says, 
dttt the Nazarenes believed Christ to be the Son of God, and 
ihat the Ebionites believed him to be only a mamf 

* RemarkB on Dr. Friestle/B Second Lcttersj P. 2« c 3* 

• \ It will be seen that the principal evidence for the orthodosy of tile 
Mazareneay ariM» from thia form of ezpreaaion^ * They l^lieve Chikt to* 
' be the Sou of God,* being uaed concerning them by £piphaniiia (in a 
passage referred to page 342, note)i by Jerom (in the quotation given page 
346); by Austin (in the passage just referred to)» and by Joannes Da- 
HiasoenuSy (as before mentioneid, page 345). To this argument* whatever 
may be ittf force, I do not know, that Dr. Priestley made any dtiect ffepfy* 
1( is obvious enough to oremark, that it is not said, in vJ^r aenrie, th^- be* 
lieved Chriat to be the Son of God, and it is atrangCf that if they Wieve fe« 
ally orthodox on the subject of his divinity, that no unei}uivocal deolaratioa 
of their orthodoxy is any where to be found. As the application of the title. 
Son of God, to our Saviour, is, of course, cbmroon to all Christians, it can- 
not of itself imply any belief of hia dirini^ With regard to this tide, Dr« 
Priestley, while treating another subject, in the eleventh (^ his Second 
Letters to Dr. Hor9ley, makes the following observations. 

" With respect to Nathaniel's calling Jesus the Son ofGodt this phrase 
** was, in the mouth of a Jew, synonimous to the Messiah^ or S^n of J^avid^ 
^ and it is fully explained by the subsequent expression of Nathaniel him- 
*< self, viz. King qf Iwael^ and therefore, (he Jewish doctors, expecting 
*' nothing more in their Messiah ..ban a glorious Kwg of Itrtwit auch aa 
** David had been, could not give any satisfactory reason why David 
** should call him Lord, having no notion of his spiritual kingdom, extend- 
** ing to all mankind. If the mere appellation Son ofGod^ implies tquaUtf 
** vitk Godf Adam must hafve been a GoA, for lie is called the son of God, 
** Luke iiL 38b Solomon also must have been God; and to must all Chria- 
** tians, for they are calkd 4onM ef Gad* 1. John, iii. 3 John i« 13. KoA% 
'♦ viU. 14. Pha. ii. 15. 

** As you are so intimately acquiunted with the Fathers, you must bate 
'' known (he construction that Chrysostom puta^upon the language of Ki^. 
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t belicire, that I have thus givea a view of afl the )}fific}pd 
evidence, that can be produced, either for the identity or the 

* thaniel; and as he was unquestionably onhodoz, I should have thought that it 

* might have had some weight with you. He says, that < in this q»eech Mathati* 
^ iel confessed Christ as a man, as appean by his adding, Tbui art tie JCh^ ^ 
** Israeli . In John, Opera, toL viii p. io6.** 

Bat one of the strongest arguments against the orthodoxy of the Nasarenei 
being hiferred from the declarations of the fathers above noticed, arises from the 
connexion, in which they are made by. the three writers of principal authority, 
hi the passage of Jerom, in which he speaks of the NazareQes,as believing Chrisft 
to be Che SoAof Ood« it seems to be at least very doubtful, whether ho has not 
confiMUided them with the Ebionitet. 

With regard to Austin, in his work on herenes he says— ^ The Ceris- 
*■ thians say, that the world was made by angels . . . • They affirm that Christ wai 
^ only a man, that he did not arise from the dead, and that he vriil not arise .. . . 

* The Nasarenes, while they believe Christ to be the Son of God, yet obiervs 
** all the ritea of the law. • . . The Ebionites «J!ro aay, that Christ is only a man."* 
BplphaBins likewise, in the Synopsis prefixed to the second tome of his first book* 
against here^es, in which he speaks of the Nazarenes, as believing Jesus to be tfac^ 
Soo off God,. introduces them, as is done by Austin, between the Cerinthiant 
and the Ebionites, and begins his account of the Ebionites with s aying - ** They 
•* nt« very nearly allied to the sects just mentioned, the Oertntlkians and theN^* 
<* aveDee.'*f it should be noticed likewise, that Epipfumius must have contn^^ 
dieted himself, if \tt intended here to assert the orthodox belief of the Nazarenes 
on the article in question. The reason why they are said by the writers before- 
mentioned to have believed Christ to be the Son of God, seems to be from the 
nodoor, that they had an higher opinion coocerning him, stiH iKrArever vrith the 
b^ef of his being a man only, than some of the other sects, who likewise eikteiw 
tasBed this belief. Mosheim, as ^oted by I>r« Horsley fb. his sixth letter to Dri, 
Frieetley, says, they "* had a better and truer notion of Christ, than the Sbiott« 
** xtes,** though he by no means thinks, that their belief concerning him can be 
proved to be orthodox. Epiphanius, just before dedaritig his doubt, whether or 
not. they believed the miraculous conception, says of them — *'They profess that 
•* tkere is one God, and that ]iMns Christ is his child, (ff-^its),*'! to which passage 
he Tury probably refers in his Synopsis, wheif he says that they believed htm te 
be the Son of God. 



' Cerinthiani a Cerintho, idemque Merinthiani a Mcriotho, mundum ab 
_ factum esse docentes, et came circumcidi opportere, atque alia hujusthodi le- 
^A praecepta servart. Jesum hominem tantuounodo ftdssej nee suxxexisse, nee 
resnxrecturum asseverantes. Mille quoque ..•,.. &c. Naxarsi cum dei fiUum 
confiteantur esse Christum, omnia tanien veteris legis observant, quae Christiani, 
per Apostolicam traditionem, non observare carnaliter, sed fpiritualiter intellige- 
re, didicemnt. Hebionei Christum etiam tantummodo hominem diQunt. Au- 
metin de Haeresihus. Op. vol. vi. col. 15. edit: Frobenii. 1556. 

% • • • • ine }i Ssss luiriiyyf AAsvr^ mm ts» rvrtr irmAm Inmt X^irref* 
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difference of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, except that of Ori« 
gen, which I am about to explain, and except that it may be 
contended, that they were two different sects on the ground of 
their hairing used different copies of the Hebrew Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Whether however there were any difference in 
their cojnes b very uncertain. Jerom, who seems to have 
known more of the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, than any 
one else, speaks of that used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
as being the same* 

We come now to the testimony of Origen. It is not, as I 
have before observed, merely in proof of the identity of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites; but in immediate proof of the main 
proposition, that the primitive faith of the Hebrew Church was 
uaitariaoi 

In his second Book against Celsus, Origen, as translated by 
Dr. Horsley,* says, — ^ they of the Jews, who believe in Christ, 
^ have not abandoned the law of their ancestors, for they live 
^ according to it; bearing a. name, which corresponds with the 
^ poor expectation, which the law holds out. For a beggar is 
^ called among the Jews, Ebion. And they of the Jews, who 
^ have received Jesus as the Christ, go by the name of Ebionse- 
^* ans" [Ebionites]. In his fifth book against Celsus he says, 
that there arc some, who, because they have received Jesus, 
therefore boast that they are Christians, but who yet, like the 
Jews, observe thi Jewish law; ^ these," be continues (to use 
Dr. Horsley^s translation*); ^ are the double Ebionites, who ei- 
^ ther coi^fess Jesus bom of a virgin, in like manner as we do^ 
^ (j^MMff lycn,) or think that he was not bom in that manner, but 
^ like other men.'' The first of these passages is produced in 
the second of Dr. Priesdey's First Letters to Dr. Horsley; the 
second is referred to in the first section of his first Reply to the 
Monthly Reviewer. They are not all the passages produced 
from Origen; but they are' all that Dr. Horsley has noticed in 
his Letters to J)r. Priesdey. 

Widi regard to these passages. Dr. Horsley first contends 
or radier asserts, that Ebionites in the first of them does not 
mean proper Ebionites but something quite differeat<— -^ al* 

* IritMsrs to Dr. Pricitleyi Let 7. 
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^ Uioug^/' says he, *^ the Christians of the circumcision in gen« 
^ eral are in this passage called Ebtonites; it is according to a 
^ peculiar definition of the word, which includes not what by 
* other writers always, and by Origen himself in other places^ 
^ is included in the notion of the Ebionaean doctrine; namely, 
^ a denial of our Lord^s divinity. The Nazarenes therefore 
^* might be Ebionites, in the sense which is here given to diat 
^ word> although they doul^ted not our Lord's divinity, and 
^ were quite another set of people than the proper Ebionites."* 

In reply to the objection which he supposes may be made, 
that Origen in the second passage has explained wblat he means 
by Ebionites, he says — ^*^ If 1 could admit the universality of 
^ the name upon Origen's testimony, I should insist that hia 
^ description of the two-fold Ebionites, in the fifth book, is not 
*^ exactly what you take it to be« I should remark, that the 
^ words, ifuuH ifu»9 ^ in like manner as we do,' make an impor« 
^ tant branch of the character of }he milder sort • • • • I should 
^ contend, that Origen affirms, but with less equivocation, of 
^ these better Ebionites, what Epiphanius reluctandy confesses 
^ of the Nazarenes, that, they held the Catholic doctrine con* 
** ceming the nature of our Lord."* 

There is great virtue^ according to Dr. Horsley, in thisjj^ 
4iv ^f Q in liEe manner ar we Axfy I believe however it'c^^ 
hardly be maintained, that there is more force in the Gre^^ 
words, than in the English words, *Vho believe like us^ that Je* 
^ sus was born of a virgin.'f 

But Dr. Horsley, not quite satis&d with these answers, 
• Letters to Dr. Priestleyi Let. T- 

f With reg^tfd to the inconsistency of supposing the Nazarenes believw 
«rs in the Divinity of Christ, and at the same time one class of the Ehion- 
itesy may he consulted a part of a note on p. 233. In addition to what it 
there said, it may be remembered, that those, .who endeavour to distin- 
. guish between the Nazarenes and.Ebionites, make one point of daffierence 
to have been, that the latter rejected the aposUe Paul, which the former 
did not. But Origen^ near the end of his filth book against Celsus, makes 
this rejection of St Paul to have been characteristic of both classes of £U« 
ooites. ** There are,** says he, ** some sects, who do not receive the epistles of 
^the apostle Paul, as both kind of Rbionites.** [uri y^ rmt mi^^^tH ««( 
IT«vAtr flirirrsVK ^ w^tifUtmif mnh^ Eiwfmti mftfft^u] Orig.Op. toi^ 
i^ 6s8. Edit. Delanie. 

4 
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takes at lengdi a more direct mode of gctdng rid of this eri- 
dettce« — ^^ In this manner,^ he says, ^* I should combat your 
^ argument from these two passages; were it not that I think 
^* too lighdy of the testimony of Origen, in what relates to thi 
^ Hebrew Christians, to be solicitous to turn it to my own ad- 
^ vantage. Let his words be taken as you understand them; 
^ and so far as the faith of the Hebrew Christians of his own 
^ time is in question, let him appear as an evidence on your 
M side. — I shall take what you may think a bold step. I shall 
** tax the veracity of your witness— of this Origen. I shall tell 
•* you, that whatever may be the general credit of his charae- 
^ ter, yet in this business the particulars of his deposition are 
*^ to be iitde regarded, when he sets out with the allegation of 
^ a notorious falsehood. He alleges of die Hebrew Christians 
^ in general, that they had not renounced the Mosaic law. The 
^ assertion served him for an answer to the invective, which 
^ Celsus had put in the mouth of a Jew against the converted 
^ Jews, as deserters of the laws and customs of their ancestors* 
^ The answer was not the worse for wanting truth, if his Hea« 
* then antagonist was not sufficiendy informed in the true .dis* 
^ tinctions of Christian sects, to detect the falsehood. But in 
'^ 4l^e time which he spent in Palestine, had Origen never 
^rfji^conversed witii Hebrew Chri^ans of another sort^ Had he 
9^^ met with no Christians of Hebrew families, of the church of 
^ Jerusalem? Was tl^e Mosaic law observed, was it tolerated^ 
^in Origen's days, in the church of Jerusalem, when that 
^ church was under the government of Bishops of the micir^ 
^ cumcision? The fact is, that after the demolition of Jerusa* 
^ km by Adrian, the majority of the Hebrew Christians, who 
^ must have passed for Jews with the Roman magistrates, had 
^ they continued to adhere to the Mosaic Law, which to this 
^ time they had observed more from habit than from any Prin- 
ze ciple of conscience, made no scruple to renounce it; that they 
^ might be qualified to partake in the valuable privileges of the 
« iElian Colony, from which Jews were excluded. Having thus 
^ divested themselves of the form of Judaism,' which to that time 
^ they had borne, they removed from Pella, and other towns to 
^ whidi they had retired, and settled in great numbers at <£lia» 
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*^ The few, who retained a superstitious veneradon&rdieirlaw^ 
^ remained in the North of Galilee, wheVe they were joined 
^^ peiiiaps by new fugitives of die same weak character from 
^ Palestine. And this was die beginning of the sect of the Naz- 
^ arenea« But irom this time, whatever Origtn nuiy pretend to 
«( serve a purpose, the majority of the Hebrew Christians for* 
^ sook their law, and lived in communion with the Gentile 
^ Bisbc^ of the new-moddeled church of Jerusalem; for Him 
^ name was retsuned^ though Jerusalem was no more, and tba 
^ seat of die Bishop was at iElia. All this I affirm with the 
^ less hesitation, being supported by the authority of Mosheim.^ 
^ From whom indeed I learnt first to rate the testimony of Ori- 
^ gen, in this particular question, at its true value«f • • • • Wen 
^ the Hebrew Christians," asks Dr. Horsley, *^ living in com* 
^ munion with the Bishop of Jerusalem, in the days of Origeii| 
^ no part of the true church of Christ? If they were a part ol 
^ it, in Origen^s own judgment they were no Ebionites. ^I 
^ would not believe this witness upon his oath,' says Moaheiniy 
^ ^ vending as he manifestly does, such flimsey lies.' '':t 

This then is in general the statement of Dr. HorsI^, by 
which he thinks Origen's account, that all the Jews were £bi* 
onites, contradicted, and rendered notoriously false. It is, that 
die Jews, after the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Adrian, and the 
change of its name toiElia Capitolina, being banished from the 
new city by an edict of that emperor, msiny Jewish Christians^ 
who had hitherto observed the rites of the law, now renounced 
them, that they might not be confounded with Jews, and return* 
ed from their dispersion during the war of Adrian agsdnst 
die Jews, and setded in the new city; that having thus renouno» 
ed the law, they were not Ebionites, but perfecdy orthodox; 
dial Origen therefore has asserted what he must have known to 
be faise^ in saying of the Jewish Christians without exceptiOD, 
that they were Ebionites, and retted the law of their ancea* 

* *' De rebus Chrutiinonim ante Constantinuin. Sec IL f $& Iffot.* 
t"See hit Dissertation about Ebion* which is the tenth in onkl^ incite 

<'FiBt Vdhime ofa CoUeetioOt iBtided» Z^tMcrfM J0Mff ik/ Anwten 

# tetters to Or. Priestley^ L^t 7* 
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• tors; and that be made this assertion to serve a present purpose^ 
writing, as he was, in controversy against Celsus, die celebrat- 
ed oj^ponent of Christianity. 

After giving what I have quoted from Dr. Horstey, Dr. 
Priestley thus proceeds in the fourth of his Second Letters: 
** Struck with this extraordinary narration, of a transaction of 
^ ancient times, for which you refer to no authority besides 
** that of Mosheim, I looked into him; but even there I do 
^ not End all the particulars that you mention. He says 
^ nothing of the Jewish Christians having observed their law 
^ more from habit than any principle of conscience; nothing 
^ of their making no scruple to renounce their law, in order to 
^ partake in the privileges of the i£lian colony; nothing of any 
^ Jewish Christians removing from PeUa and setding in iElia; 
^ nothing of the retiring of the rest to the north of Galilee; or of 
^ dus new origin of the Nazarenes there."^— He then observeSf 
that for these particulars. Dr. Horsley must have had some other 
authority in reserve, than. that of Mosheim, and that he ought to 
have produced it. Dr.. Horsley in reply repels with indigna«! 
tion the charge of making these additions to Moshetm's ac« 
count. If Dr. Priestley ^^ opened Mosheim," he says, ^ in thtt 
^ place to which I referred, he must know that I have added 
^ no circumstance to Mosheim''s account; but such as eve:?^ 
^ one must add, in his own imagination, who admits Mot 
^ sheim's representation of the fact in its principal parts» H<f 
^^ must know, that three circumstances in particular, which ha 
^ is pleased to. mention antong my additions, are affirmed by 
*^ Mosheim: the conflux of HelH'ew Christians to iElia; the 
^ motive, which induced the majority to give up. their ancient 
^ ctistoms; namely, the desire of sharing in the privileges of 
^ the iElian colony; and the retreat of those, who could nob 
^ bring themselves to give their ancient custqms up, to remote 
•* coiners of the country "f 

\ With regard to one of these circumstances Qr- Priestley ia 

ia^iriTor* JVfpsheim doe$ suppose that nuipbers of Jewish Chris* 

tiaosrenovcd from PeUa and settled in .£lia. With re- 

gard to the other two, as stated by him in the language Dk> 

^ SeeondLciterstDlHh Honley, Lft.4. f ReiiUBks,oa» 
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Horsky first used, which it is necessaiyto obseirethat he does 
not repeat, Dn Priestley is correct* M osheim does Bot say, 
diat the Jewish Christians fnade no scruple to renounce their 
law^ &c* which is undoubtedly what Dn Priestley had in mind 
as Dr« Horsley^s addition. Mosheim says that he would not 
Yiwrt it thought, that these Jewish Christians renounced their 
law merely for the sake of temporal advantage* But that 
probably Mark, who was afterward chosen their bishop, con« 
vinced them by powerful arguments, that its audiority was no 
longer binding, though his arguments would have had less effect 
upon men accustomed from infancy to its observance, if they 
had not been strengthened by the desire of partaking of the 
prtvilegea of the iElian colony* Of the retirement of those, 
who did not renounce the law, ^ to the North of Galilee," as 
Dr. Horsley first stated, or ^ to remote comers of the country,** 
as he now writes, Mosheim says nothing; hi| only states them 
to have separated from those, who had given up the law (a so« 
cietate eorum, qui legt nuntium miserant, reces»sse). 

But to return to the main question:—^ Mosheim," sajra 
Dr. Priestley, ^ who began this accusation of Origen, produce 
^ es no authority- in his dissertations for his assertion* He 
^^ onty says that he cannot reconcile the fact, that Origen men- 
^* tieos, [the fact of all the Jewish Christians being Ebionites,] 
*^ witii his seeming unwillingness to aQow the Ebionites to be 
*^ €liristians* But this b easily accounted for from the attacfa- 
^ ment which he himself had to the doctrine of the divinity of 
^ Christ, which they denied; and from their holding no com* 
'^ munioD with other Christian^. 

^ All the appearance of authc^ty, that I can find in any 
^ ancient writer, of the Jewish Christians deserting the law of 
^ lliar ancestors, is in Sulpicius Severus, to whom I am refer* 
^ red by Mosheim in l^s history* But what he says on the 
^ subject, is only what fioUows^ * At this time Adrian, thinking 
^ that he should destroy Christianity by destngring the place, 
^ ete^ed the images oFdsmofMin the church, and in the place. 
^ of our Lord's sufferings; and because tb6 Christians were 
*^ tfaottg)it^ consist chiefly of Jews (for then die church at Je« 
^ PWdem )md all its clergy of the circumpaioa) (^ere4« co» 
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^ hoot of ioUicrft to k^p constant guard, and drive all lews 
^ from any access to Jerusalem, which was of service to the 
^ Christian £aith; for at that time they almost all believed Christ 

^ to be God,* but with the observance of the law; the Lord so 

« 

^ disposing it, that the servitude of the iaw should be removed 
-^ from the liberty of the faith, and of the church. Then was 
^ Man: the first bishop of the Gentiles at Jerosalem/f 

^ Where, Sir, do you find, in this passage, any promise of 
^ immunities to the Jewish Christians, if they would forsake 
*^ the law of dieir fathers? On the contrary, the historian says, 
^ dial the d^ect of Adrian was to overturn Christianity, and 
*^ that the Jews were banished because the Christians then were 
*^ diiefly of that nation. According to this account, all the 
" Jews, Christians as well as others, were driven out of Jerusa- 
^-leros and nothing is said of any of them forsaking the law of 
** Hoses: and ymxr assertion of their having been' gradually 
^^ -pvepaKd Car it, by having before this time observed their law 
*^ more from habit than conscience, is unsupported by any aa- 
*' tbority or probability. Eusebius mentions the expulsion of 
^ the le#s from Jerusalem, but says not a word of any of the 
^ Chnatians there abandoning circumcision, and their other 
^ ceremeoies on that occasion. Indeed, such a tlung was in 
««-die highest degree improbable. 

^ Independent of all natural probability, had Sulpitius Sev« 

-* This ezpieMion of Stdpitias Serenuy Dr. Priettley regards like the 
othsr general MMcrtioQs of the ordiodoxf of the primitiYe church by the 
Chriitian Fathenb Thty of course muntained, that the Church in ^Tciy 
early times held the same belief, which was held by them. Sulpitius Sev- 
enis lived in Gaol at the close of the fourth tad begimung of the fifth 
century* 

f '* Qps tempestste Adrisau% eautiraans se* ChristiaiMm fidem Iocs in* 
*'jadapersmptuniBi»et in templo ac loco dominies jiaasiooia dnsanaia 
** umulachra c^nstituit. Et quia Christiani ex Judns potisaimum pute* 
^ bantur (namque turn Hierosolymx non nisi ex circumdsione habcbat 
*' ecclesia Sacerdotem) militum cohortem custodias in perpetuum a^^tsM 
** JQssit, qu|B padmoB omnes Hkrosolyms aditua arceiet Qood qiddem 
<*Chxistiao«t tdei profioiebati quia«tufli pea« omnea ChiistuB Dewn aob 
*' leg^s obsenratione credebant* Nimirum id domino ordinante diapotitia% 
'* ut kgis servitus a libertate fidei atque ecdesix toUeretur* IXx turn pri* 
** mum Marcus ^ Gentibus apud UieroMtyaiam cpiaoopiii lliit WaU 



^ erw^Mtiial^ written all that SibMfaeia adkrante% and d Aufi 
** curious particulars that you have added to ccniplete the ae* 
** count; whether ^ it^ Sir, from this writer^ or from' Origen, 
^ that we are more likely to gaiif informadon on this aulgeet* 
*^ Origen writing in contrc3(veny, and of coune subject to eori 
^ rectioh^ appeals to a fact as notorious m die country in wUtk 
*^ he himself resided, and in his own times, to which therefine 
^ he could not but have ^ven particular attention. Whereas 
^ Sulpttius Severus lived in the remotest part of Gaul, seversl 
^ thousand mil/es from Palestine; and two hundred years aftef 
^ Origen, so that he could not have asserted the fact as from his 
^ own knowledge, and he quotes no other person fer it» But 
" iin fact Sulpitius Severus is no more favourable to yxmr ac^ 
^ count of the matter than Origen himself; so that to the au* 
^ thority of both of them; of all ancient testimony, and natural 
^ probabili^, you have nothing to oppose but your own conjee* 
^ tures, and nothing to plead for diis conduct, but that your 
^ poor and wretched cause requires it."* 

In the second of his Third Letters to Div Horsley, Dr. 
Priesdey appeals to, and partly quotes a passage -in EvBtbius,^ 
the whole of which is equally to his purpose^ as die pfceeding 
from Sulfntius Severus. But though he has made ^at use of 
die passage, which it may seem clearly to justify, he has 
not quoted the whole of it; nor that part which is perittips 
most decisive in his favor. The whole passage is aa fat- 
lowa>— ^ From diat time," says Eusebius, [i. e. from the time 
when the lewidi insurrection was stippressed by^ Adrian] ^jthe 
^ wliole nation were prohibited from entering the country about 
*^ Jerusalem, by the express order of Adrian, who did not even 
^ permit them to see their native soil from a. distance; as Aristo 
^ Pellfleus relates* The city being in this manner emptied of 
^ the nation of the Jews, and all its ancient inhabitants driven 
^ away, was resettled by foreigners, and became a Roman ci^; 
^ ita name was changed to i£lia, in honor of the emperor i£- 
^ lUu Adrian; and the church there ^being composed of Gen<« 

* 

^ Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, /Let* 4p- 

f This ptMSfe is not quoted in Ms Histiofy ofKsHy OfiisioaSi 
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^ 3m, Mark first ministered among them after the btshop^of 
^ die circumcision*''* 

To the authoriUes akeadj quoted, not much will be added 
by diat of Nicephorus, (a writer of Ecdeuasttcal history of the 
fourteendi century*) who, however, it incidentally adduced by 
Dr. Priesdey in his Histoiy of Early Opinions; and who says, 
^ that Adrian caused Jerusalem to be inhabited by preeks on*- 
^ ly, and permitted no others to live in it^f Dr. Priestley like- 
wise says, ^ that the members of this church were not Jews but 
^ Greeks, I diink ind&putable from this plain consideration, 
^ diat after the time of Adrian the bishops of that church were 
^ Greeks, and that the language in which the public offices 
^ were performed was Greek; whereas, immediately before 
^ the bishops had been Hebrews, and the public offices had been 
^ in the Hebrew tongue*''^ 

^ Having consulted Eusebius and other ancient writers to 
^ no purpose," says Dr. Priesdey in the fourth of his Second 
Letters to Dr. Horsley, ^ for some acc;ount of these Jews, who 
^ had deserted the religion of their ancestors, I looked into 
^ TUlemont, who is wonderfully oureful and exact in bringing 
^ together every thmg that relates to his subject; but his ac- 
^ count of the matter differs widely indeed from Mosheim's 
^ and j^ura. He« says, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. II. part. 
^ ii. p. 506.) ^ The Jews converted to the faith of Christ were 
^ not excepted by Adrian from the prohibition to continue at 
^ Jerusalem. They were obliged to go out mth the rest. But 
^ the Jews being then obliged to abandon Jerusalem, that 

* ^ T« ^mn thn ■( KMifV MM mt «t{< m Jt^$nXvfm ynt fw^swp twAu^ 
^ Mff H^ytrm* tfut ityfum tuu immfyn* Ai^Mtft, «< «» ^ Tt fS^ mutim 
** Sfi^tiff r% wmr^m%9 ti^^^ tyKiXtvemfunt* A^f«fr • ITiAA^Mf /rt^. iftm 
'* ii^mt wXuH iff t^infumt nt luhtun tiwutf tcm wmmXn ^•^9 rm wmXm 
^ M»|f«(#f lAlafriKf i( «AA«^vAir n yifHf rvtuiuTianKf i fttrntHrm rvfwra 
^ r#ipMMM wXh y«' nrMrv/MAf mftH^mrmt Ht tuv rv «^«nr»r»( AtXtu Ai^uait 
^ Tifttit, AiAmi ir^Mwyt^virM* jum in rm mvn$i vutX^ftrnf 4 ihtn rvfV^ttV" 
^ $H99ff w^mrt fUTM rug i» m^ttftm %*t^—intu n» rm mmtt Atmr^ui* 

^ •y;i0«{<C**^ M«(M(« (Hift. Lib. 4. c. 6.)*' 

f Hist LiU liL cap. 34. toK i* p. 256. 
% Tbixd liCttert to Dr. Uonlejr, Let. S. 
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^ church beg&Q to be composed of Oeottles; and before the 
^ death of Adrian, in the middle of the year 138, Marc, who 
^ was of Gendle race, was established their bishop.' He doea 
^ not say widi Mosheim, that thh Marc was chosen' by the ^ Jelira 
^ who abandoned the Mosaic rites.' (HistvoL i. p. 172.) 

**^Fleury, I find, had the same idea of that event. He says^ 
^ (Hist. vol. i. p. 326.) ^ From this time the Jews were foibid- 
** den to enter Jerusalem, or even to see it at a distance. The 
*^ city being afterwards inhabited by Gentiles, had no otheir 
^ name than iElia. — Hitherto the church of jerusalerii had on* 
^ ly been composed of Jewish converts, who observed the rit- 
^ ual of the law under the liberty of the gospel; but dien fA the 
^ Jews were forbidden to remain there, and guards were plac* 
^ ed to defend the entrance of it, there were no other Chris* 
^ tians there besides those who were of Gentile origin; and 
** thus the remsdns of the servitude of the law were entirely 
^ abolished* 

** Thus,*' says Dr. Priestley, ** ends this church of ortho- 
^ dox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, planted by Mosheim, 
^ and pretty well watered by the Archdeacon o{ St* Albans." 

I have thought it as well to produce at once' the whole of 
die direct proof, that no such church of orthodox Jews, as Mo- 
sheim and Dr. Horsley suppose, ever exi|ted at Jerusalem, or, 
as it was then called, iElia Capitolina. Dr. Priesdey in his 
first reply to Dr. Horsley concerning it, that is in the fourth of 
his Seeond Letters, rests his argument principsdly on the two 
passages from diose letters, one of which I have just quoted^ 
and the other of which is quoted pp. 257, 258, 259. 

Thus however as Dr. Priestley expected, did 6ot end the 
church of orthodox Jews at Jerusalem. In the second chapter 
of his Remarks upon Dr. Priesdey's Second Letters, Dr« 
Horsley lays down six propositions concerning it, which, says 
he, *^ I take for granted.^ The whole of these six propositions 
however, as far as they have any bearing upon the argument^ 
anaounts to nothing more, than a repetition of Dr.Horsley's for- 
mer assertion, that the Jewish church at Jerusalem had observ** 
ed the law as a matter of mere habit, and national prejudice, 
and not as a matter of conscience, and therefore that a desire 

5 
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of enjoying the privSM^ea of the ^liaii colony, from whkh Jews 
were eatduded, wouM prevail upon the Hebrew Christiant, 
who constituted this church; and those of other parts of Pales- 
tine^ to divest themselves of the form of Judaism, by Uying 
luide their ancient customs. The six propositions are given 
in the nsargii^ below**^ This hypothesis however, as is evident^ 

* ^ I take ibr granted, then,** says Dr. Horsley, '* these Uiings. 

^ L A Cbuich of Hebrew ChriBtiaDS» adbennff to the obaervance of 
^ the Mosaic Law^ subsisted for a time at Jerusaiem, and for some time 
^ at PeUa, from the beginning of Christianity until the final dispersion of 
*• the Jews by Adrian. 

** II. Upon this event, a Christian church arose at iElis*. 

** IIL The church of JB&a, often, but impioperly, called the ehor^ of 
** Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was no morcf the church of Jfiia. in its exter* 
** nal form, that is, hi its doctrines and its discipline, was a Greek chorchi 
*' and it was governed by bishops of the uncircumcision. In this my ad^ 
*< versaxy and I are ag^ed. The point in dispute between us is, of what 
^members the church of ^ia was composed. He says, of ccmverts of 
^ Gentile extraction. 1 say, of Hebrews: of the very same persons, m the 
• ** giester part, who were members of the aneient Hebrew church, at the 

* time when the Jews were subdued by Adrian. For again^ I take for 
^gcanted« 

" IV. That the observation of the Mosaic law, in the primitive church 

* of Jerusalem, was a matter of mere habit and national prejudice, not of 
^ eoDMiMice. A matter of eonscienee it could not be; became the decne 
** of the apostolical colle|pe, and the writings of St. Paul, must have put 
*' every true believer's conscience at ease upon the subject. St. Paul, in 
« all his epistles, maintains the total insignificance of the Mosaic law, either 
** for Jew or Gentile, afler Christ had made the great atonement; and the 
** notion that St* Paul could be mistaken, in a point w4iich is the principal 
** sabjeGt of a great pSrt of his .writings, ia an impiety, which I eamiot tm* 
^ pttte to our holy biethren, the saints of the primitive church of Jcnisa- 
^ lem*t Again, I take for granted, 

*< V. That with good Christians, such as I believe the Christians of the 
** primitive church of Jerusalem to have been; motives of woridly interest, 
fi whieh would not orevcome consdence, would, nevertheless, ove«come 
**aeiehabit- 

'* VL That the desire of partaking in the privileges of the .^Clian ooU>- 

*' ny, firom which Jews were excluded, would accordingly be a motive^ 

** that would prevail' with the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem, and other 

*' parta of Palestine, to divest thems^ves of the ibrm of Judaism, by lay- 

** ing aside their ancient customs. 

t ** By the primitive church of Jerusalem, I mean the Hebrew choieh 
*' before Adrian. The retreat to PeUa was temporaiys and^ I am inclined 
*■ to think, of short duration; and the bishop, while he sat there, was ^'** 
^ osUe4. the bishop of Jerusalem. 
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depends upon a supposition, which is contradicted by the aifr* 
choritaes alleged, that b. Dr. Horsley must suppose, that it waa 
not Jews by nation, but Jews by religion only, wlio were driven 
from Palestine. It is scarcely worth whik there£M« to inen^ 
tion another objection to it, which is, that the attachment of 
Jewish Christians to their law seems to have been much strong* 
cr, than he would represent it. Even in the days of the apos- 
tles, it was said of the members of the church at Jerusalem,^ 
^ ThoU seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there Bte^ 
^^ which believe; and they are all zealous of the law.''* 

The only ancient authority which Dr. Horsley produces in 
his favor, is a passage of Orosius (about A. D. 416), who says^ 
that Adrian ^ ordered, that no Jew should be permitted to en« 
^ ter Jerusalem, that licence being only enjoyed by Christians.''t 

» 

It may be doubted, perhaps, whether Orosius did not mean, as 
Dr« Priestley understands the passage, (in the second of his 
Third Letters to Dr. Horsley,) to Christians who were not 
Jews. Dr. Hcnrsley however proceeds— «^ Was Orosius too 
^ late a writer to give evidence about these transactions? The 
^ historian of Corrupdons is, I believe, some centuries later* 
^ His flfteans of information therefore are fewer; and, were he 
^ well informed, his precipitance in asserdon, and his talent of 
^ accommodstfing his story to his opinions, should aimihilate 
^ the credit of his evidence. The testimony of Orosius, how- 
ever inconsiderable, might of itself therefore outweigh the 
opinion of Dr. Priestley; if a feather only, in the one scabi 
^ be m(»« than a counterpoise for a nothing in the other." 

These remarks would undocditedly have been much more 
pointed, if Dr. Priestley had produced himself, as Orosius ia 
produced, as an-^rigipal authority on this subject of history. . 

Dr. Horsley next objects to the account of Sulpitius, who 
aays that Adrian meant to destroy Christianity. He sa]m that 
Adrian ^ was not unfavourable to the Christians,'' and issued 
rescripts in their favor. The rescript however, to which Dr. 
Hordey refers,:): does not say, what he is willing to make it 

* Acts zxi* SOL f Hist* Ltb» viLc. 13. 

# This reflcript is to be found at the end of Justin Mirths kmger 
Apology; or in Susebius* Hist. Lrib. ir, e. 9. wl^re*see likewise tbr note 
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say; *and seems to amount to nothing more than whitt Dn 
Priestley explains it in his reply; that none were ^^ to be puo-^ 
*• ished as Christians, till ihey were proved to be so." 

Dr. Horsley further says, that the Christians did not join 
in the insurrection with the Jews; that Barchochebas, the lead^ 
er of the Jews, persecuted the Christians; and beside that it 
seems to have been the case, that Jqdaism was particularly ob« 
noxious to the Roman court at this time; and therefore it is 
highly probable, that the emperor should make a distinctioii 
between Jews, (that is, Jews by religion,) and Christians. 

Dr. Horsley next notices the assertion which he had made, 
of the return of Hebrew Christiaans from Pella to Jerusakm, 
after the wars of Adrian. ^ It happens,^' says he, *^ that this 
^ fact, of which Dr^ Priestley does me the honor to make me 
^ the inventor, is asserted by Epiphanius.'' After quoting 
Epiphanius however, he manifests somewhat more distrust in 
his authority. ^ Whether this return," [spoken of by Epiphar 
nius] he then says, *^ of the Christians of Jerusalem from Pella 
*^ took place in the interval between the end of Titus's war and 
^ the commencement of Adrian's, or after the end of Adrian's, 
^ is a matter of no importance. It is sufficient for my purr 
^ pose, that these returned Christians were residing at Jerusa- 
^^ lem, or more properly at iEiia, at the same time that Aquila 
^ was residing there as overseer of the emperor's works* Let 
^ not the public therefore be abused by any cavils, which igao* 
^^ ranee or fraud may raise, about tlie chronology of the return.'^ 
The concluding caution is somewhat curious, and the aa* 
sertion, that it is of no consequence, whether or not a quoted 
authority support the fact for which it is adduced, is still moi^ 
so. Belying however upon this authority. Dr. Horsley con- 
cludes what relates to the subject of this return, in the follow- ' 
Jng manner — ^^ The confidence, widi which h#[Dr. PriesdeyJ 
^ mentions this as a fact forged by me, is only one instance, 
^ out of a great number, of his own shameless intrepidity ia 
^ assertion.'* He then be^ns the next paragraph thus— -^^ Bo| 
f< to return from die detection of Dr. Priestley'« 4<^tiqna to the 
^ historical discussipn." 

^ It IB not to be refused," says Jamieson, meaning, it is noit 
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to be denied, ^* that the destruction" mentioned by Epiphanius 
^ seems to be that of Titus."* This is what is said by Dr* 
Priestley in reply, and what Dr. Horsley seems to have had 
sufficient knowledge could be said with truth. The passage 
which he has quoted therefore, is nothing to his purpose. That 
there were Hebrew Christians residing at Jerusalem before the 
wars of Adrian, rs not disputed; what is to be proved is, that 
there were Hebrew Christians residing there after the conclu- 
sion of those wars, who in consequence of his £dict had re- 
nounced the rites of the law. 

In one of his additional notes. Dr. Horsley remarks on Dr. 
Priestley's reply respecting this return of the Christians from 
Pella to Jerusalem. In this he explains what he had before 
said, that it was of no consequence, whether this return took 
place after the wars of Titus, or those of Adrian. £piphanius 
says, that the celebrated Aquila conversed with Christians, who 
had returned from Pella, at the time, that he was.superintendant 
of Adrian^s works at iElia, and was converted by them to 
Christianity. *^ At this rime therefore," says Dr. Horsley, 
^ there were Hebrew Christians settled at iGlia, or they could 
^ not then have conversed with Aquila. I maintain, that there 
^^ is no reason to believe that the Hebrew Christiaos quiedy set- 
^ tied at iEiia, before the Jewish rebellion, were included ia 
^ Adrian's edict for the banishment of the Jews." If the only 
purpose, for which Dr. Horsley had originally professed to use 
the passage quoted by him fiym £piphanius,had been to prove, 
that there were Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem, or, as it was 
then caHed, iElia, before the edict of Adrian, thb use of it 
would not have been denied him; though the fact not being 
controverted, at might have been thought an unnecessary cita* 
tion. 

As a further-proof, or as he says, ^ to complete the proof^^ 
that there was, in the time of Origen, a church of Jews at 
Jerusalem, who had renounced the law; Dr^Himky lays down 
a seventh proposition, which la»->^ That a -thodoz 

^ Christians of the Hebrews were actually worM 

* yindi^atifli^ B. 5. c. & f. 3^11* 
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^ much later, than in ti|e time of Adrian*" The proof cyf this 
propositioni Dr. Horsley rests upon a passage of Jerom in his 
commentaty on the ninth chapter of Isaiah, where he gives, as 
Dr« Horsley contends, two different expositions of the same 
prophecy, ascribing one to ^ Hebrews believing in Christ," the 
other to the Nazarenes* '^ The character," says Dr« HocBby, 
^ given of these Hebrews, that^ they believed in Christ,' witb» 
^ out any thing to distinguish their belief .from the common 
^ betief of the church, without any note of its error or imperfec- 
*^ tion, is a plain character of complete orthodoxy." Bdng 
thus orthodox, and thus distinguished by Jerom from the Naz« 
arenes, they were not observers of the Mosaic law. Previous 
therefore to the time of Jerom, Hebrews believing in Christ 
must have renounced their law* But they would not have 
done this without some powerful motive. Now there is no 
event recorded, so likely to induce them to do this, and thus to 
divest themselves of the external character of Jews, as the ban* 
ishment of all Jews from Jerusalem in the time of Adrian. 
Probably therefore, argues Dr. Horsley, these completely or- 
thodox Hebrew Christians then renounced their law, and con- 
tinued to reside at Jerusalem from that period to the time of 
Jerom. « 

Dr. Priesdey, who gives the whole p^age of Jerom, which 
Dr. Horsley had not produced, replies, that it does not cer- 
twily appear, that these ^ Hebrews believing in Christ," weM 
different from the Nazarenes, or, that Jerom meant more than 
to vary his expression; or if he alluded to some diflpj^wnce, it 
does not appear, that he considered the former as more ortho» 
dox than the latter; and even if it were to be allowed, that they 
were completely orthodox, there is no proof that they reuded 
at Jerusalem, and there constituted a part of that church, whose 
existence Dr. Horsley was endeavouring to establish.^ 

The sixth and last of Dr. Horsley^s discpusitions is Occnpi« 
ed about this passage of Jerom and the other from the same aa* 
thor, formerly mentioned^f as alluded to by him respecting the 
Nazarenes. The disquisition is principally occupied in prov« 
ing, that there was, in Jerom's opinion, a difference betweea 

• Tbird i^tttters to Dr. Hoxiley, Lct.4 t PP» 9^ ^^ 
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tb^ HebfewB believing in Christ, mentSooed by him, and the 
Na^ffenea^ and in replying to some incidental and collateral 
remarks of Dr. Priesdey, which I have fiot thought of sufficient 
importance to be noticed. It concludes however in the following 
Hiainnen— -^^The disturbed foundations of the church of .£lia 
^ are again settled. I could wish to trust them to their own 
^ solidity to withstand any future attacks. I could wish to 
^ take my finsd leave of this unpleasing task, of hunting an un* 
^ informed, uncandid adversary through die mazes of hisblun- 
^ den, and the subterfuges of his so]^stry. But I have found 
^ by die experience of this conflict, that a person once engage 
^ ing in controversy, is not entirely at liberty fb choose for 
*^himself to what length he wiU carry the dispute, and wheft 
^ he wiU desist. I perceive, diat I was guilty of indiscretion 
^ hi discovering an early aversion to the continuance of the 
^ contest. My adversary, perhaps, would have been less hardy 
^ in asserdon^ and more circumspect in argument, had I not 
^ given him reasoci to expect, that every assertion would pass 
^ uncontradicted, and every argument uncanvassed. Unam* 
^ bttious, therefore, as I still remain of the honor of the last 
^ word^ be it however understood that if Dr. Prieadey riiouM 
^ think proper to make any further defence, or any new attack, 
^ I am not pledged eidier to reply or to be silent." 

Such is the style, in which Dr. Horsley concludes this pait 
of the controversy, in which, in ppposition to the direct and 
repeated assertion of Origen, whom he charges widi premedi- 
tated falsehood; to the express testimony* of the historians, £i^ 
•ehius and Sulpidus Severus; and to the high modem authority 
of TiUemont and Fleury; he in fact opposes nothing, but his 
own hypotheses; the name of Mosheiro; an equivocal quota- 
tion from Orosius; a story of Epiphanius,* of which he aban- 
dons the only explanation, which might favor his purpose; and 

* t)ir. Priestley expresses bis doubts, vbich I have not before mention- 
ecSf of the antheijticity of tbis story of Spipbafuus» wbo wss s very cved^ 
ulous writer. Michael LeqiiieOy in his seventh dissertsAioOv in defence 
of the orthodoxy of the Nszi^renes, prefixed to the works of Joannes Da* 
masoenus* which I -have before mentioned in these notes, has occasion to 
ttotice this relation, snd observes concerning it, that he shall say notibii^ 
with regard to the credit of the story, which by most Icsmod men is con- 
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a passage of Jerom, which, if his own interpretation of it be al- 
lowed, is but very remotely connected with his argument. 

But the attempt was made by Dr. Horsley to invalidate the 
testimony of Origen, not merely by establishing the proof of a 
fact contrary to what he has asserted, but also by shewing that 
he has contradicted himself. In the beginning of his second 
book against Celsus, Origen says, as before quoted, < that the 
Jews believing in Christ had not renounced their Judaism.' 
This assertion is made in answer to a reproach upon the con« 
verted Jews, which Cekus had put in the mouth of an unbeliev- 
ing Jew, that by embracing Christianity, they were deserters of 
their ancient law. Not long after, that is, in the third section 
of the same book, in treating the same subject, it is said that 
Origen has directly contradicted what he had said in the first 
8ecti9n; for the following passage occurs, according to the trans- 
lation of Dr. Horsley. ^ And how confusedly," says Origen^ 
^ does Celsus's Jew speak upon this subject? when he might 
^^ have said more plausibly, some of you have relinqmthed the 
^ old customs upon pretence of expositions and allegories. Some 
^ again, expounding, as you call it, spiritually, nevertheless ob^ 
^ serve the institutions of our ancestors. But some, not admit* 
^ ting these expositions, are willing to receive Jesus as the per** 
*^ son foretold by the 'prophets, and to observe the law of Mo« 
^ ses according to the ancient customs, as having in the letter 
^ the whole meaning of the spirit.' — In these words,^ says Dr« 
Horsley, ^ Origen confesses all that I have alleged of him. He 
** confesses, in contradiction to his former assertion, diat he 
^ knew of three sorts of Jews professing Christianity. One 

aidered as *a fable. [Venmif ut huicce narrationi parcaiDy quae Tiris doc- 
tissinua adfabulaa amandanda idsa est.] 

As the anthoritjT of Lequien does in fact add nothing to the evUtence 
already producedf I do not know whether it be worth while to mention, that 
in this dissertation he likewise asserts the church of Jerusalem after the 
time of Adrian to have been composed of Gentiles; and seems to have had 
no notion of the distinction made by Dr. Horsley, between Jews by religioii^ 
and Jews by nation. I will quote a single sentence. ** Quo factum est, ut 
^ Episcopi Hiero9olymitani ddnoeps [*< expukis patrio solo qoilmscQiii* 
" que Jud^oB,"] ex Geotilibiui ac Graccis, qui Christi fidem amplexi erant» 
** ct novB civitatis Ecclesiam conflabant, assumpti fuerint, ncc jam amplios 
^ ez ciKumaaionei.*' 
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^ sort adhered to the letter of the Mosaic law, rejecting dl figi* 
^ ursitive interpretations: another sort admitted a figurative ii^ 
^ terpretation, conforming, however, to the letter of the pr&- 
^^ cept: but a third sort (the first in Origen's enumeration) had 
relinquished the observance of the literal precept, conceiving 
it to be of no importance in comparison of the latent figura- 
^ tivc meaning.'^ 

To this Dr. Priesdey replies, that in the passage in die first 
section Origen ^ asserts, in general terms, without making any 
*^ particular exception, that the Jewish Christians adhered to the 
^ customs of their ancestors," and in the passage in the third sec- 
tion, ^ which almost immediately follows the former, he says that 
^ his adversary, who had asserted the contrary, would have 
^ said what was more plauaibk (not what was true) if he had 
'* said that some of them had relinquished their ancient cus- 
** toms, while the rest adhered to them; alluding, perhaps, to a 
^^ few who had abandoned |hose customs, while the great bod^ 
^ of them had not, which is sufficiendy consistent with what he 
^ had said before. For inconsiderable exceptions are not re- 
^ garded in general assertions."! 

In his fifth supplemental disqubition Dr* Horsley con- 
tends, that what he had translated so as to make Origen aflSjm 
of Celsus' fictitious Jew, that ^ he might have said more plau- 
^ sibly," \}vmfum wiilm9Mt%^%f wn«»] means ^^ that he had it to say 
*^ more consistendy with the character of a Jew;" L e* * more 
^ consistently with that knowledge of the truth, which might be 
^ expected from a Jew*" If it be thought that this new mean- 
ing is more favorable to his purpose, than what would be re- 
ceived from his former transladon, it is still very doubtful, 
whether the word ffili»»#ffc«i^ which ^he had before rendered 
^ Ynore plausibly," will bear to be understood as meaning ^^ with 
*^ more consbtency of character." 

Dr. Priestley likewise remarks concerning die veracity of 
Origen, that die charge of falsehood is rendered extremely im- 
probable by the excellence of Origen's character; that even if 
he had been capable of falsehood, it is very unlikely, that be 

* Remarks oa Dr. Prieitley'a Second Letters P. 3. c. L 

i imrd Letters to Dr. Hprslcy. Let 1. 

6 
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trould assert in a public controversy, what, if not trae, mast 
firom the nature of the assertion, which concerned a large bo- 
dy of men, have been manifesdy false; and that if he had 
made the assertion, it is sdll more improbable, that he should 
have openly contradicted himself, not in a diilerent work writ- 
fen at a different time, or in a distant part of the same work« 
{in which he might have forgotten what he had said in one of 
the passages, when writing the other,) ^ but in the same work, 
^ the same part of the work, and in paragraphs so very near 
** each other;** and further stSl, that the subject concerning 
which he made this disputed assertion, was not one of sufficieiit 
importance in the general controversy, in which he was engag- 
ed with Celsus, to aflbrd any temptation to falsehood.* 

Dr. Horsley however brings as a further proof of Origen's 
want of veracity, another passage from his First Book agunst 
Celsus* Cekus had maintained, that the Hebrew wmd in Isai* 
ah vii« 14, which is rendered in the Septuagint wm^hfHy a tirgin^ 
denotes only nt^Ht a yovhg woman. Origen says in repty, that 
the word, which in the Septuagint is here translated a virgin^ 
^^ is put too, aa they say^ in Deuteronomy for a virgin-**' re- 
fering to Deut. xxii. 23. 24. The word however in this pas* 
sage of Deuteronomy is fiot the same as in Isaiah in our pres- 
ent copies, and was probably different likewise i& those of die 
time of Origen. Dr. Horsley after giving the passage Irom 
Origen, proceeds-— ^^ What is this. As they say? Was it un- 
*^ knowff to the compiler of the Hezapla, ili'hat the reading of 
^ the Hebrew text, in his own time, was? If he knew that it 
^ was, what he would have it thought to be; why does he seem 
. ^ to assert upon hearsay only? If he knew not; why did he 
'^ not inform himself? tliat he might either assert, with confi- 
*^ d^ncCf what he had found upon enquiry to be true; or not as- 
" sert what could not be maintained. EGO HUIC TEST!, 
« ETIAMSI JURATO, qui TAM MANIFESTO FU- 
** MOS VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE 
^' CONFIRMO"t— that is, as Dr. Horsley has before translat- 
ed the passage (v. p. 255.) ^I wocdd not believe this witness 
^ upon oatb» vending, aa he manifesdy does, such flimsy lies." 
• Thir4 Lclteps to Dr. Horsley, Let 1. f Remtfkft, P. % 9. Ir 
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Dr. Priestley does Dot reaUy seem to have paid si^^cient 
wttention to this argument, (which is not staled in all its parts 
with perfect desffness by his opponent,) to understand it; and 
his reply is very short and careless. . If the argument be Gon« 
sidered by others of more weight, it may be said in answer, 
that Origen is thought by Huetius, in his Origeniana Lib* 11^ 
cap. 1« $ 2« to have been very imperfecdy skilled in Hebrewi 
and that a passage parallel to the preceding is there produced 
liy him, not from any work of controversy of Origen, but from 
one of those Homilies, which are supposed to have been deliv* 
ered by him, after he was more than sixty years of age;* the 
14th upon Numbers, $ 1« The Homily is extant only in dia 
tnmslation of Rufinus* The passage is as follows, (Origen Is 
speaking of the story of. Balaam,) ^ They, who read the He- 
** brew, say, that in this place the name of God is not express^ 
^ ed in the manner in which Jehovah is written in the Hd>rewv 
^ which may be examined into by him, who has the ability.'^f 
Huetius likewise produces other proofs of Origen's ignorance 
of the Hebrew language. 

Such are the arguments, by which the veracity of Origeij 
has been attacked; but in this controversy^ it seems to have 
been forgotten, both on one side, and on the other, that in or* 
der to set aside the testimony of Origen, it was not sufficient to 
prove him, though one of the fairest characters among the 
Christian fathers, a wilful and premeditated liar. What is in- 
ferred from the preceding passages is asserted by himjn anoth- 
er place, where his veracity does not come into question. ' {n 
the sixteenth of his Exegetics upon St. Matthew, is the follow- 
ing passage, which has not been before quoted in this account, 
in which he asserts all that Dr. Priesdey has inferred from the 
passages that have been given* 

^^And when you consider,'' says he, ^ the faith concerning 
^ our Saviour of those of the Jews who believe in Christ, sonoe 
^ thinking him to be the son of Josepli and Mary, and othe|8 

• Huetii Origanum, Lib. m.c 4 S 4^ 

t Aimt ergo, qui hebrsieM litteras iegunt, in hoc loco I>eit8y non sub 
4Bg;K> tetr«gnuiiia«ti mae poutuai, 4e quo qui potest requirst. Origs* Op. 
tsaL.ii.p.Sa8>£dit. Delsnte. 
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** of Maiy only, and the divine Spirit, but not bdiering hia di« 
^ vmitf, you win underatand, &c*"* 

This passage is from a p«rt*of Origen^s exposition, where 
he is allegorising the stoiy of the cure of the blind naar Jen* 
cho» By the blind beggar arc represented the Jewish converts, 
the Ebionites. The reply of Dr. Horslej therefot^ is as fol- 
lows* *• The object of the discourse is Vo spiritualize a plain 
•* story. An attempt in which the imagination of the writer is 
*^ always busier than the judgment] and the style, even in allu- 
^ sion to historical facts, is generally rather warm than exact, 
^ and is apt to border on the vehement and the . exaggerated* 
*^ This is in some degree the case in this discourse of.Origen's. 
** His expressions are therefore to be interpreted by the known 
^ tenor of Ecclesiastical History: Ecclesiastical History is not 
^ to be aecommodated to his expressions. That the Jewish 
^ converts were remarkably prone to the Eblonaean heresy, firom 
^ which the Gentile churches in general were pure^ is the most 
^ diat can.be concluded from this passage, strengthened as it 
^ might be with another, somewhat to the same puipose, in tho 
^ commentaries upon Su John*9 Gospel."f 

Such then, as we have seen, is the testimony of Origen ccmh 
ceming die faith of the Jewi^ Christians, and the manner in 
which it is answered. Such as I have before stated is the ev^ 
idence from other writers for die identity of the Nazarenes with 

* ** KMt nrvF Att r0f ttx9 luimm xioritf^Hvf m rif 1 9 9 ^ 9 r v m^i tv wm^ 
^ T^H wtrrn, vrt ftn 9k Mm^mk urn tit Itfm^ mi^&mw mvtm mm^ in f»mm 
^ Mm^mf fin furn ««i rv Stiir imvfuifrH% v ^nt jmm /Mir« ffm in^f cvmSit* 
** ktyuHt ^4^ ^' Comment, in Matt Edit. Huetii, voL j. p. 427." Thit 
passage Was referred to by Dr. Priestley in his first Reply tp the Moothly Re* 
viewer, s. z. It 11 there referred to as it stands in the Latin edition of Origea'a 
works, (Dr. Priestley having then in possession no otiier copy of thia Father), 
as being in the z 3th of Origen*s Exegetica upon St. MftttheF- ^ ^ noticed by 
Dr. Horsey in the appendix to his Qiaf^, who quotes the ordinal, which ac* 
cording to the editions of the Greek of Origen is in ih^ z 6th of the Exegetics. 
It is here quoted from Dr. Priestl^'s Hist Bart 0pp. B. $. c. 8. It may be 
found in Delanie*s Ed. of Origen, torn. iii. p. 733. 

t Chaige. Appendix. There u a passage ip the opth of Or^en'f S^pe^ca 
lapon St Jpho (§ 26.) which is perhaps the one here referred to by Dr. Hors- 
ley« and which 1 believe is no ^here produced by Dr. Priestley. As it relatet 
not merely to the belief of the Jewish Christians, but to that of Christians m 
BppitnXt I nuty ptf haps notice it agaia in a subaequent part of this accooat. 
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the'Ebicnites; and stiph as has appeazcd in the controverif eon* 
ceniing the veracity of Origen is the success <^ the attcis^ to 
prove die entecce of any other Jewish Christiana beside those, 
who vent under these names** 

* In the oonchinon of his chapter on the identity of the Kazuenes and 
|Cbi<mit«t ia hk Hitt of Ear. 0pp. Dr. Priestley ti^rsi»<< I haTtt not met wifcli 
'* any mention of m^ra than one orthodox Jewish Christian in the course of 
" my reading; and t^t is one, whose mune was Joseph* whom Epiphanios 
" says he met with at Scythopolis, when all the other inhabitants of the 
^ place were Arians.** This Joseph is mentioned in Epiphanius' chajyter 
upon the heresy of the Ebionites. Jamieson in remarUng upoa thiii passage . 
observes, thai 'there Ss mention made of another person* a certain young 
nuuif an orthodox believer from the Hebrews in the fifth section of the 
Bame chapter*' This is true. Epiphgnius, after saying that Joseph was the 
only true believer in the city, speaks of another, gs is stated by Jamieson. 
Jamieson likewise thinks that there is every reason to suppose that the Pa* 
triarch EHel, mentioned in the same chapter, who embraced Christtmi^ 
en his death-bed» was an orthodox beliaver. EpiphaaUis s^s in the same 
ehapter, * that he had been informed of a Hebrew translation of St« John's 
Gospel, and another of the Acts of the Apostles, preserved at Tiberias, by 
some Jewish believers, who had seen them, and who had been converted ^ 
them to Christianity.' These also Jamieson thinks were orthodox, partly 
because they read Uie Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles* which 
'* it is undeniable,'' as he tells us, the Ebionites rejected; and partly because 
Epiphanius begins his ;MXount of Joseph with saying, that he was of their 
number. But the purpose, for which I have principally noticed Jamieson^ 
ccmcems the following passage. '* Epiphanius himself," says he, ** was a 
** Jewish Christian. He was not only bom a Jew, but educated in that ie» 
** lifpon. In his life, said to be written by John, one of his disciples, it is 
** asseitcd» that after his death one Tiyphon, a Jew, took him under his 
** care, and ' diligently taught him all things pertaining to the law and the 
** Hebrew elements; and that Epiphanius grew m age, and in the wisdom 
^ of the Hebrews.* Dr. Priestley entrrtainB no doubt of the orthodoxy of 
«« dus ytvri*h OtrUHan.'* 

I wilt now giTS the opinion of the learned Cave concerning this Ufe of 
£p4»hanma, ** said to be written by John* oiv of his disciples," as it is stat> 
ed by him in his own life of Epiphanius. ** His parents,** says Cave, ** if 
** we may believe one, who pretends to have been a scholar and the com- 
^jMOitoii of his lile« were Jews," &e. Then, after mentioning some other, 
circsmstanoes fit>iB the same author, he saysp-^ All which he relates at 
^ JUa^, ifith infinite other particulars of hiis Ufe. But I dare not treat my 
^ res4ers at his cost, being an author of somewhat more than suspected 
** credit*" Cave however adds, that fit>m the learning of Epiphanius in 
tl|e huqsQsge an4 customs of the Jews, i| is s probsbk conjecture fei|pu^b| 
flMt h^ was bsni of Jewi^ parents* 
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Bm^ since dl the Jewish Christian^'' says Dn Priesdey, 
^ were called Nazarenes or EbioniteB, and all the writan that 
^ mention them speak of the doctrine of those sects m general^ 
^ and not those cf their own time in particular^ as being that 
^ Christ was a mere man; the natural inference is, that those 
^ sects, or the Jewish Christians, did in all Itm^, after thejr 
^ became so distinguished (whidi is allowed to have been just 
<*, before, or presently, after the destruction of Jerusalem) hold 
^ that doctrine* And supposing this to have been the case, is 
^ it not almost certain, that the apostles themselves must have 
^ taught it? Can it be supposed that the whole Jewish church 
^ should have abandoned the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
^ witluu so few years after the death of the aposdes, if they 
** had ever received it from them?''* . • • . " To add to the dig- 
^ mty of their master,'' as he says in his History of the Cor- 
ruptions, ^ was natural, but to take from it, and especially to 
^. degrade him from being God^ to being mofij must have been 
*^ very imnaturaL To make the Jews abandon the opinion of 
^ the divinity of Christ in the most qualified sense of the word, 
^ must at least have been as difficult as we find it to be to in- 
^ duce others to give up the same opinion at tlus dayi and 
^ there can be no question of thdr * having, for some time, be- 
«* li^vcd what the aposdes taught on that, as well as on other 

«• »iibject8,''t ' 

^ The resemblance," says Dr. Priestley in another place, 
^ between the character of the Ebionites, as given by the early 
^ Christian Fathers, and that of the Jewish Christians at the 
^* time of Paul's last Journey to Jerusalem, is very ^king. 
^ After he had given an account of his conduct to the more 
^ intelligent of them, they were satnfied widi it; bat they 
<( thought there would be great difficuly in satisfying others." 
Dr. Priesdey then quotes the account beginning Acts. xxL 
20, as far as to V. 25; and add?, ^ So great a resemblance in 
^ some things, viz* their attachment to the law, and their pore- 
^ judlces against Paul, cannot but lead us to imagpne, that Aqr 
^ were the same in other respects also, botk being equaDy 

* Ffrit Letters to Dft Honley, Lst 2. ' f P. 1. -fc 1. 
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^ zealous oboerrefi of the law, and equally stra&gen to iht 
^ doctriiie of the divinhy of Christ''* 

*■ The Nazarenes' was, as appears from Acts zziv. J, and 
from ecclesiastical history, origimdiy the name of the whole 
body of Christians* It is probable therefore, it is contended, 
that diey, who retained this name were the genuine descend- 
ants of the first Ou'istians, and retained with it the same senti- 
ments, which were held by them. Dr. Horsley indeed says, 
that die name was never heard of in the church, that is, among 
Christians themselves, till it was given to a sect, who, after 
the banishment of the Jews from Jerusalem by Adrian, setded 
in the North of Galilee, and took their name from the cmmtiy 
in which they setded. For this statement however, he pro« 
duces no ancient autho^i^; and according to Dr. Priestley, to 
whose assertion he Auule no reply, none is to be produced* 

The controversy, with regard to the origin of this name, is 
fikewise connected with one concerning the antiquity assigned 
to the Nazarenes and Ebionites^ by those who considered diem 
as heretics. ^ You,** says Dr. Priestley in the third of his 
Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, ^ are pleased to deny the ex* 
** istence of the Ebionites in die time of the aposdes, contraiy, 
^ I will venture to say, to the unanimous testimony of all anti- 
^ quity.** To tiiis likewise Dr« Horsley made no rejdy; and, 
considering the authorities produced by Dr. Priesdey for his 
assertion, and that Jainieson only says in answer, dut if we 
take these audiorities of writers, who regarded the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites as heretics, in proof of their existence in the 
time of the aposdes, we must likewise take die same authori- 
tiei in proof that they were condemned by the aposdes as is 
asserted by the same writers; the fact may be taken as conceded, 
diat those who regarded them as heretics, allowed them to 
have existed in the time of the aposdes. 

I do not know, whether it be worth while to mention a no- 
tion of Dr. Horsley, which he speaks of himself as a mere sup- 
position, though he contends, that it is highly probdile, diat 
the Ebionites, maintained some ^ unintelligible exaltation of 
^ Christ's nature,'* which took place upon his ascension, so as 
^ to render hkn a proper obfect of worship. He makes dtts 

* Hitt. of Ear. Opp. B. 3« c* 8» 
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tupposition to xeco&cile Eiuebiiis with hiaaelf, or wkh aiiodi- 
er inciter quoted by him, who says that Theodotus about die 
year 190 was the first, who taught the mere humanity of Christ, 
when Eusebius in his own history assigns a much higher date 
to the Ebionites* ^^ Accordmg to all the accounts we have 
** of the Ebionites,'' says Dr* Priesdey in reply, ^ th^ were 
^ not apt to admit things uninteUigtbky Dn Horsky does 
not attempt to produce any direct proof of his supposition. 

With regard the the name of the ^bionites, it may be re- 
membered that Origen considers it in one of the passages quoted 
from him (page 262,) as a term of reproach derived from an 
Hebrew word, signifying ^ i| beggar*' Epiphanius, it ms^ 
however be recollected, speaks of an heretic of the name of £« 
bion, contemporary Vith St* John, as the foimder of the sea; 
from whom he would of course derive their name; but in this, 
I believe, b regarded as worthy of very litde credit. ^ Thia 
^ derivation," says Herbert Marsh, (Notes to 3 voL of Micha- 
dis p* 129) '^ was given by Epiphanius, but it does not appear, 
*^ that he had any historical authority for iu** 

I have thus gone through with one of the most important 
arguments for the unitarianism of the ancient Jemsh Church, 
and with one of the principal branches of the controversy. 
That part of the controversy, which I have now been sta^g 
was pardy carried on between the Monthly Reviewer and Dr. 
Priestley. It occupies about a fourth part of Dr. Horsley's 
Charge and its Appendix, and the second of Dr. Priesdey's 
First Letters in reply. It fiUs the sixth and seventh of Dr. 
Horsley^s Letters, and the third and fourth of the Second Let- 
ters of Dr. Priesdey. In his Remarks upon these Second Let- 
ters, Dr. Horsley, except some disconnected observaidiptis, omita 
all the other subjects of controversy before treated, and con* 
fines himself to the proof of Origen's want of veraci^, and of 
the existence of a church of orthodox Jews at Jerusalem after 
the time of Adrian. 'He leaves indeed, in these Remarks, the 
proper subjects of the controversy, to occupy somewhat more 
than a thiid of the space which he has filled, with tidiers whidi 
had been only incidentally introduced, such as the proof of die 
dtdioeof Calvinism among the. dissenters, which he had as« 
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«erted and Dn Priestley had denied, the repelling of what he 
calls a slander of Dr. Priestley, that he had spoken disrespect- 
aUy of Calvinism, &c. so that, whether it be a correct impres- 
aion or not, he will perhaps, to an impartial observer, have the 
air of a man willing to escape from the proper business of the 
controversy. Dn Priestley's Third Letters are in reply to 
these Remarks, and of course treat of the same subjects. Tlus 
part of the controversy likewise occupies two of Dr. Horsley^s 
Supplemental Disquisitions and one of Dr» Priesdey's Fourth 
Letters in reply. What I have enumerated amounts to more 
than two hundred pages, so that it will hardly be made a com- 
plaint, that I have not sufficiendy condensed this account, 
though I trust, I have omitted no im^rtant argument. I 
have likewise iBodced every thing, which I thought of impor* 
tance in what Jamieson has added to the arguments of Horsl^^ 
•whom he commonly follows. Though as he b a very diffuse 
writer, and has many things which seem to me mere cavils, I 
did not orig^ally j>rofess to give such an account of his work, 
as might supply its reading. The piut of the controversy, 
which I have now stated, occupies about a third of his second 
volume, in which volume what relates to the historical avgu- 
ttient respecting the unitarianism of the ancient church is prtn* 
cipally contained. 

fTo be eontinuetUj 



£Iir the foUowing continiutioQ of the Life of Semkr the theotogieal ita- 
dent* and. we trust the general scholar, \dll find miieh that it vbIua- 
Ue and interesting. There are some remarks in the free manner of tha 
modem German school of theology, which, for onrselyes, we neither 
defend nor approve* Sd*"] 

BIOORAPHT OF J. 8. 8EMLER: 

TrandaUd fi'om the originaly in Eiehhorn*8 Mlgemeine BiUiathik 
der Bihlischen Litteratur. Band. 5. Theil^ 1. Leifxig^ 1798. 

Continued from pag^ 73. 

J/h£ remarks of Sender, which embraced historical and dog* 
diatical* reflections, intended to bring back his older theological 

* [As those of our readen» wiio are Aot pnifeiaed theologians, may not 
he hmiaMX i^th tins lue of the word * dogmalical,* we wiU mention, that, 

r . 
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wiHemporaries from the unaupported hypothesis of a sjnttem, 
from exaggerated and supei^titiouB opinbna^ and to secuve 
younger theologiaQS agmnst th^m, are most richly deserving of 
atfention» Some of them bore such a visilde impress of truth, 
tet they were evident at first sight; others were unfolded in 
iueh a pleasing point of view, that they insinuated diemselves 
into those timid minds, which^ would have shrunk from them if 
tbey had been exhibited in a bold and direct' maniier; and oth- 
ers again were displayed so indefinitely and with so much am- 
biguity, and ezplsdned to so litde advantage, that their company 
waa by no means advantageous to the rest. Sender Injured 
Umself above all things, even in res{>ect to his most im- 
portant and best founded ideas, by the imperfect and bad 
■winner in which 6e presented thenu He -never stcq^pcd 
to eoUect and arrange in one principal {dace his novel 
views with all their proofs, illuminated on aU^ sides, se- 
cured against the possibili^ of misconception, and guarded 
iQpunst objections* The materials however for all tlus, are 
found scattered through the whole book; and he who imposed 
upon himself the severe task of collecting these dispersed ma- 
terials, found himself ricUy enough rewakted* But he gained 
QO admission to the indolent reader; and even to the curious 
and thinking he guned it with difficulty. He eiqxiBed htmaelf 
and his opinions, with the lovers of every thing ancient, to op« 
position and the cry of heresy, and labored not sufficiendy 
against those objections and prejudices, whence proceeded ac* 
cusatioDS of needless innovations, strange hypodieses, and 
groundless vagaries. He did not once strive properly to dear 
up his ideas and discoveries, or to exhibit them in their vari- 
ous favorable points of view; nor did he look through that train 
of great consequences, which are not manifest till erne surveys 
^th attention the whole subject. 

' In the year 1 780 a great change took place in Semler's Qian- 
ner of commenting upon paraphrases; and we not only find in 
his dogmatical decisions, compared with the past, a difiOsrenoe, 



it is here uied in a technical sense, as very neartj synooymous with tfn . 
eommon wovd * doctrinal;* and in a similar manner the word * dogmstiBt/ 
as sn expounder of doetrines. EdLl 
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which amounts ilmoflt to contradicdon, but he braiidiMMtiBto 
prolix digressions upon public and private religion. 

Besides what has been mentioned, his exegetkid works are dia« 
dnguished bjr a continual succession of historical exphinatioos» 
which he fimt introduced, for the better understanding of the 
New Testaments Before this the books of the New Testament 
were treated as writiags of our own times, as if thejr were penned 
under the influence of our opinions, and emanated from our 
concepdons and modes of thinking ; and thoughts were elicited 
as the original meaning of the first century, in the same manaer 
as if they were deduced from similar expressions of a writer o£ 
our own times* He felt that there Was something wrong i» 
this; and that it was necessary in order to derive true instruct 
tion from the scriptures to become as it were oontemporariea 
of die aodiors, and to explain their meaning by the manaerB^ 
and customs, and habits of thinking and speaking, peculiar to 
the period in which they lived. How Ais was to be exaodjr 
accomplished he did not immediately undertake to decide; hM 
the fortunate bent of his genius, which coiidu<ited him to tnith^ 
discovered to him the darkness in which historical interfMreta* 
tion was involved* Concerning die episde to the Romans he 
remarked, that di^ int erpre te rs appeared to have paid too 
Utde regard to the circumstances, which the apostle had ia 
view, and to have taken for universal dogmatical points mwaj 
diings, which bebnged merely to the times and situation of the 
writer* He drew from this episde a view of the equal grovndf 
on which the Jews and Pagans wete placed, and shonved the 
preeminence of the new religion in comparison widi the exdu^ 
sive spirit of Judaism, from the equality in which it placed 
mankind^ and from the dignity of an aposde's office among the 
heathen, which foil in no respect behind that of die same offica 
amongthe Jews. To these things he held constandy in eaqplainiag 
die episde to the Homans* But was there any tlung new in thiai 
any dnng, wluch had been overlooked by former mterpretent 
None of them, who possessed any merit, had fsuled to remark 
ni some degree die purpose and tendency of diis episde. But 
a ciiai|dete historical interpretation must^ in his opinioUf ^ pro- 
ceed much farther* Havmg once removed the land marka, 
which were too confined, he sought to apply his principles too 
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uni vetBaHy, and extended them to places where they cMier ga?e 
no new light, or presented a fabe one. 

Concerning the first episde to the Corinthians he Oasne up- 
on a more fortunate track for the application of historical ex- 
planations; and here he exhibited more clearly and definitely 
his conceived notions respecting the manner of interpretiDg 
•cripture. Many striking instances occur in this epistle, which 
pressed upon Semler the remark that the Christian sendments 
are involved in Jewish forms of speech, which we have lliooght 
to make intelligible to Christians of our day, by transferring Ac 
meaning of Paul, as expressed in his own words, to similar re- 
pressions in bur own language, founded upon our present 
modes of thinking. In other instances, explanations can be 
obtained only by the aid of history; instances, whidi had hith-^ 
erto been little investigated and partially explained, and vribich 
BO man was better calculated than Sender to exsunine. In, the 
Gospel of John, he showed himself to be in full possession of 
the art of historical interpretation; and as well in bis para- 
phrase, as in the annotations, which accompanied it, occur 
proofs of the art, by which he brought the original expressions 
and sentiments down to our mode of speaking and of ivpre- 
aenting our ideas. It was he, ^ who first among our modero 
theologians defined and determined the original 8«ise of the 
writings of the New Testament, as far as it depended on the 
local, temporal, and national circumstances of the amhorSy with 
constant regard to the double mode of teaching, as well in Jesus 
as in his disciples, and deduced results from the aourcea of 
theology towards the completion of a system, of which former 
dogmatists had not been in possession. He could not escape 
violent opposition, and the charge of a manner too bold and 
noveL Even Emesti, who should have been familiar widi his* 
torical interpretation from profane philology, coidd not yield 
to Semler^s great ideas; and not onty denied him Us important 
support, but opposed him with every kind of sophismi as for 
example, in his writing upon die demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment, in which first of all he makes i^ the main the popular 
use of historical interpretation. Many lilipuiiaiis sheltered 
theao^elves bebmd die more respepubie dieobgians of I.e^Kigi 
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nad it cost Semler al<xig atid tedious campaign, befi»e he gsiii- 
ed any advantage* Fortunately he did not become weary in 
the cause, and sustained himself, amidst his constant defence 
of his sentiments, with the expectation, that a new generation 
would do him that justice^ which the older scholars, either from 
a want of acdve research, or from obstinacy and pride, so long 
denied him* 

From his extensive reading in the fathers, and in subse- 
quent writers of almost every period of the church. Sender 
was better prepared than any other man to write a complete 
history of the various explanations of the Christian scriptures* 
He has furnished some helps for this purpose in his arUifuUateB 
hermeneuticm ex TerttitSanOj in his exegetical preparcUionsy in 
his treatises upon ikyt. dicta daeaica^ and elsewhere: but all this 
ptesents no whole-Hiot even a good view of a single period* 
He has however abundantly explained the influence which the 
dianges of dogmatical opinions, in different periods of the 
Christian church, have had upon the interpreting of the New 
Testament* In the apostolic times, for example, those inclin- 
ed to Judusm were at war with the Gnostics, and these two 
sects made use of methods of explanation quite opposite in 
kind; after that time, the controversy concerning the divinity 
of Christ continued several centuries, till the Pelagian dbpute 
taking place, interpretation received quite a new form* Whith- 
er &e author tended, every theologian must have known, who 
was acquainted with the histoiy of controversies* Semler 
knew not only that every party bad embodied its private opin- 
ions with the scriptures; but he knew also what opinions and 
what hypotheses each party had interwoven with the expLma- 
tions of Ae bible* But how many readers can one suppose 
wopld be benefitted by these learned views of such rare ex- 
tent? To the great mass of scholars such hints were wholly 
useless; and one might wish, for general benefit, that Semler 
fand shewed clearly and definitely what changes had taken 
place, and how they were produced; why Christians had been 
employed at some perio4s with the explanation of certain plac- 
es akmei^ to the neglect of all others; why at others certain 
fravds orjpodea of eaqiressioo had been takc^i in some particu* 
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lar way, through the influence of some one theologian, or of 

some theological school of weight and respectabiH^, till a new 

controversy concerning the same words or modes of expressan 

hdd introduced a new explanation; wfa}% at certadn times, par* 

ticular writings of the New Testament were exclusively ex- 

idatned; why again, at odier periods, different portions were 

selected, and theologians spent all their strength and skill in 

explanation to interpret them; why things were established b^ 

councils and books of confessions, which no one dared to rgect, 

till they were thrown out as worthless by the church itself. 

Thus a history of the explanation of the scriptures, whidi Sem« 

ler could so easily have given, would have presented the most 

solid ground for new critical interpretation. It wauid have 

shown for the direction of all new attempts, that the explaiia<« 

tion of the most important writings had been determined as to 

its course, before it was begun; tiiat the orthodox inteipreta- 

tions were always settied in the tempestuous seasons' of tiie 

church; that the field had been considered fully cidtivated, 

when it was not even broken up, nor freed from rubbidi pre^ 

jjaratory to its culture. 

As Semler broke his own path in his exegetical labors, so 

did he ako in his criticism upon the New Testament.* Even 

- * [The pbrase, 'criticism upon the New Teststnenf,* isbere used in a 
technical sense, which wiU be eiplaifked by the (oUowing pMsage finm 
Professor Muteh*s ninth Lectute. " It was obsenred in the second Lee* 
ff tore, that the eperations of Oriticitm and the operations of iHterfiretatiom 
<< see so distinct, that they ought not, howe^^er sub^vided, to be placed in 
*' the same class. But this distinction is so far from being generally ob* 
** senred, that many if not mott English writers, use the tena * UUiesI 
** criticism'in so e x t ensiv e a sense as to mdade also HbUcal mt erp m iad m^ 
** espe«iaUy when the interpretation relates to the original langua|pes of the 
**3ible. It is true, that no inconvenience will arise from this application 
** of the term, if care be taken to keep tparaite the subjects, which it is 
** thus made to eomfirehend. But though 9ome imten, who use the term 
^ in this extensive sense, (Ar instance Dr« Gersrd) hare ttade theptoper 
^ distfaictioas, there are 01^ writera* who, is oonse^joeaee of their usiqg 
^ Me Mfns ftr dtftrau thmgM^ have treated them inditcriminately, sad* 
** thence have perplexed both themselves and their resders. To prevent 
** such confusion, I have in these Lectures invariably used the term ' bib- 
M ncal or sacred eriticism* in its proper and confined sensei n«BMiy,>as the 
« asm and snbsCanee of tiut fcriow]«age» sMch easblss w t» essetlsal Ihe 
** genuineness of a disputed text.** Zd^ 
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ta die middk of the eigbteenth ccntuiy was this cri&i8m,both 
ia its higher and lower branches, both as it concerns words and 
things, a branch of learning wholly mdcnown to the German 
theobgians; and when Bengd would introduce it, every one 
who felt his strength, stepped up in arms against him. Even 
Baumgaiten cherished against him and his critical labors such 
ill-will, that he accompamed him step by step with uniform 
oppositiona Wolf^ with his &be decisiims in criticism, seived 
him as armour-bearer; and he contended, to the great joy of his 
German contemporaries, for the infallible purity of the vulgar 
text of the New Testament* He accounted all the doxologids 
to be genuine, the passage of the three wimesses^— a precious 
dktwn clauicumj and every change of the commpn reading a* 
wilfiil robbery of the church. 

As might be expected from the pupil of such a school^ 
Semler had at first iqspeared one^f its genuine disciples. Pre- 
{ored like his great teacher, for excgedcal and critical warfare 
ia combating hereqr^ on his first i^pearance before the public 
he broke a lance with Whiston in defence of certain commonly 
received texts;* and, according to the then prevailing opinions 
ia Germany, he maintsuned his ground to admiration. His 
Jmowledge of languages, hb reading, his acuteness smd activiqr 
of mind^ were aU in concert: but one did not perceive those ^ 
tokens of a bold, unprejudiced spirit, which distinguished d)e 
fiiture Sdnler. Approbation pressed upon him from all quar- 
ters; and he was praised as a young hero, from whose valour 
one might anticipate great conquests. But this cry of victory 
<lid not make Semler insensible to the gendeness and humanity 
of Whiston. This worthy old man, to whom Semler had sent 
his controversial writing, answered the vigorous youth ia a 
tender and friendly manner, and excused the defects of his ar* 
gument, and the author^s ignorance in genuine criticism, from 
a ^vat of means and opportunities to become possessed oC 
die requisite knowledge. After he had acquired more oonect 
views upon the suLgect, Semler acknowledged that the incense 
which had been so prodigally lavished upon him, was wholly 
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undeserved, and atoned at the manea of 'M^iBton for his youdi- 
ful sins, by supporting Whiston's opinions upon move soltd 
grounds, than that venerable man had the means of dmogi 

With his theological professorship at Halle he commenced 
his diligent and liberal study of criticism \ipon the New Testa- 
ment, with the opportunity of lectures upon Baumgarten's her* 
f^^tnetUiCy which jie adapted to hia own views. He was indeed 
better prepared for criticism than for general inter[»?etation» 
from his labors upon the ancient classics, and upon the an* 
nals, chronicles, and legends of the middle ages, which had al« 
ready some years before formed his talent in criticism. He 
fortunately took Bengel and Breitinger for his guides in spe* 
cial criticism upon the books of so^ture, and for the histoiy 
of their written and printed texts; to whom he at fim wholly 
surrendered himself as a docile scholar; a bold and fbrtunafta 
resolution, to which his native love of truth alone could deter- 
mine him, since, at that time, as well at Halle, as elsewhere in 
Germany, their course was accounted dangerous, and ' evety 
one, who proceeded in it, was thought guil^ of an offienoe 
against the word of God* In the year 1759, his ^ssertatkft 
de Codice Akxandrtno gave evidence of his great critical pow* 
ers; and in 1760 he created an epoch in criticism upondM 
New Testament, for the accomplishment of which he was 
greatly indebted to the writings of Bengel. He pursued his 
course with unwearied diligence even to old age, and lived to 
experience, as it were, the joy of a fadier, in seeing bis system 
of criticism acknowledged as the right one, by all the most aUe 
scholars. Wetstein, who had dedicated his whole life exdu« 
sively to criticism upon the New Testament, was skilled bare- 
ly in the mechanical part of collecting various readings. 'With 
all his expermess m detecting single peculiarities in collated 
manuscripts, he never took an enlarged view of the whole; 
and with all his accumulated treasures, he remained an ordi* 
dinary critic:* he was acquainted barely with the number, not 
with the weight of authorities. How differently was the mind 

* [Other Teiy respectable writers oa bibliesl critieism have gifen a 
fuitedilfexcnt i^Mnkmof Wetstnn'fl meritsasacritie^ See iMtfticiilulf 
^ notes on Micbi^li^ and Professor Marsh's aeveath I.ecttti«« MJl 
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of oor countryman Bengel employed in critidsing die New 
Testamenti He snrvey^ed with intense view the critical stores^ 
which he pardy collected lumsielf, and pardy found'alreadycol^ 
lected; presaed deeply into die internal contents of die text of 
die principal manuscripts, of the readings of different vicniona^ 
and of die fathers; and arranged his authorities into dasses. 
Still the Suabian prelate was accounted of far less consequence 
kk his native land than die remonstrant professor of the col* 
lege at Antsteidam, although this last, on account of hia 
opinions, was in bad repute; and die uncertain criticism of Wet- 
stein was upon the point of thrusung out that of Bengel, al* 
though the latter was more certain and tenable. 

In due time Sender took his side* While his contempora- 
ries held almost exclusively to Wetstein, he returned, more 
perhaps from accident than choice, to the injured Bengel, and 
to his more solid criticisms. In opposition to Wetstein he re- 
stored pardcidarly the honor of the manuscripts accused by 
him of Latinizing. It was affirmed by the critics of Wetstein's 
school, that their agreement with the Latin versions, was to be 
traced to wilful variation from the true text. But where is 
the evidence of this? Whence is it proved that any Latin text 
of die New Testament had ever been so highly respected in 
the east, as to lead to wilful charges of the principal manuscripts? 
And are not the readings, which coincide widi the Latin ver-^ 
sions, far more unlike to the Greek, dian others, which pass for 
older? And was it ever in the heart of Greek interpolatera ta 
change a pure expression for an impure? And would not the 
pure Gi^k reading contemn interpoladon? Thus we are brought 
to the opinion of the higher antiquity of the text, which favors 
the Latin, and to the very probable hypothesis, that the Latin 
versions proceeded from Greek manuscripts, already contain- 
ing the old, assaulted readings, and that the disparaged Latin- 
Greek manuscripts have transmitted an ancient, valuable, and^ 
in respect to criticism, weighty text to our times.* 

• 

* [With respect to the m&noscripts accused of Latinizing'^ or in 
other worda» of being corrupted from the Latin yersionsy and with respect 
to the writers in the controversy on this subject, see Michaelis, chapter Tiii. . 
Seetion 3^ and his remarks^ in his aecounti of the particular MSS. against 

8 
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'Tins remaii lajr at die ground of Semlet^s isvTesdigaiioiiB 
CODceniuig manoscripts^ old transkcbns, and the readings of 
the fattiers. ' He went orer the manuscripts according to the 
order in Wetstein, rectified and defined his frequently entme- 
cusand indeterminate decisions; exposed to -view important 
' oonsiderations respecdng the Evangelists, which had before 
been oveiiooked; and prepared the way for a more fuU investi- 
gadon, and a more complete description of them, by giving a 
more intdligible account of their peculiar and remarkaUe v»* 
rieties of reading. By this laborious and difficult examinatioo 
He ^as convinced of the truth of the remark, whidi was- made 
by Bengel, but had since been forgotten, diat the various criti* 
cal authorities, which so much pains was taken to number, 
might . be collected together under a fisw principal heads, by 
which the cridcal labors upon the New Tisstament would be very 
much diminished and facilitated* Thus he oiiginated die first 
complete plan for the classing of manuscripts, and other critic* 

which this charge has been madey with those of uia commentator. In the 

chapter aboye referred to Michaelis does not mention Semler. With 

respect to this omission his commentator has the following^ note:-»" Our 

** author is here totally silent in regard to the merits of the immortal Seni« 

^* ler, who wfts the first critic that ventured to call in queatioa the opinkMi 

** of Wettteiii» and t» defend the Codices Graeco-Latini against thecharg% 

^' which Wetstein had laid to them. So eai-ly as the year 1765« two years 

** thereibre before the publication of our author*s second edition of this In- 

" traduction, and twenty -three before the publication of the fourth. Dr. 

*** Semler printed the third volume of his Introduction to the Interpreta* 

^^tion »fS«r«ptitre» entitled Henneneutische Vorbereitung, iawUch^'bolh 

** in th« pwfaoe, and in several parts of th^ work itself, he aupporta these 

^ manuscripts against the accusation at that time admitted by our author, 

'* and perhaps by every critic in fiui-ope* In his Spicilegium Observation 

*' nam, annexed to Wctstenii Libelli ad crisin N* T. which he published 

** in 1766, he delivers, p. 179, 191, Seethe same sentiments; more at laige, 

." p»4A-T<54. of his Apparatus ad Uberalem N. T. interpretationera^ pub- 

** Ushed in ir67> and lastly in the beginning of the fourth volume of his 

*' Uermeneutisclie Vorbereitung, printed in 1769. The original genius of 

** this great critic and divine, permitted him in no case to be a blind fol- 

** lower of the opinion of others; he ascended constantly to the source it- 

** selC examined With his own eyes, and made more discoveries in sacced 

** critici^, and ecclesiastical history, than the envy of his contemporaries 

«« has been willing to admit." A Latin-Greek MS. is one with the Greek 

lext and a Latin translalioiu Ed^ 



«I anAorities of liift New Testament, and laid the feiuwhfkai 
for the jHreaent grtat fabric . of ciiticiam; for what has since bqui 
done towards coniipkaAg the structure, ia nothiug but ifaia 
prosecution oi the plan, which Seml^r commeocedt and for 
which he' collected the principal matmals.* s 

Thus far had he proceeded in his critical investigations to 
the year 1 76& After that time he extended his remarks 10 
particular remains of criticism^ and imparted much new U^^ 
concermng them* He exposed the small critical value ci 
.die Cam]^utensian text of the New Testament* But what w«s 
jkeculiarly wished of him, by which his system would have ais* 
quired general circulation, was a perfect review of the New 
Testament according to his fundamental rules, which his indus- 
^try, alter having accomplished so much of what was previous* 
ly requisite, would have enabled him to complete in twp yeais; 
ikut this wish was not realized* And in truth this undertakiug 
was not adapted to his literary character. His mind, ever ac* 
tively employed in observations peculiar and novel, did not al* 
low him to fix upon a subject so extensive; and he would not 
turn to the right or to the left, so far as to deny himself in th^ 
pursuit of a new hypothesis, by engaging in what was foreign to 
his principal design* He was indeed capable of doing whal is 
heyond the reach of ordinary powers* He could draw an accui* 
rate plan; he could construct the building, and erect a perfeoS 
frame; but for the filling up of the frame, for the walls and 
other finishing, by which the construction of it might becomo 
XBore solid and convenient, he had not the necessary patience 
and perseverance. This task he resigned to one of his schol- 
ars, who with success, and with the approbation of his oontem* 

* Seinlcr's principal writings on this subject are— ForAerfiAn^feii s«r 
iheoiogischen JSarfneneutik — Preparations for theological interpretation. 

J. J. Wetstenii prolegomena in Novum Testaroentum cum notis et ap« 
pendice. Hal^ir64. 8vb« 

J« J. Wetstenii libellii ad crisin atqtte inteipretatioiiem K. T. Kali^ 
1766. Svo. 

[For a short account of the difierent families or editions of the Greek 
manuscripts of the N* T« see the chapter and section of Michaelis refer* 
red to in the last notci o^ Griesbach^t Prolegomena to his edition of tbcf K« 
T. sects. £d>'i 



poraiiei^ ham aecompHtfacd M» subsequent Idbor. Cijticttm 
upon the New Testament has now a secure dweUing-bouse: btic 
would ihisy had it not been for Semler, have been erecsed upon 
so sure and solid a foundation? 

Were anyone now capable of criticising with the same bold«> 
ness, he might in certain particulars accomplish much, that is 
both new and important. Sender indeed accomplished mudw 
CtiAcal remarks and decisions of great weight are sciOtered 
dirough' all'his writings, particnlsirly through his paraphrases 
of single books of the New Testament; and criticism upon the 
books expluned by him has gained more from him, than from 
any other interpreter, although it was an incidental objects 
Where there were various readings, and much depended on 
the reading, the variations are brought to ^ew in a manner 
very concise and exact, oftentimes with much greater dean- 
ness, and more perfection than by others; and what is still 
more, they are decided upon with masterly judgment* He has 
besides proposed questions in the higher order of criticism with 
gwat penetration, and generally with great success^-^-from the 
examination of which he has been enabled, barely by his nice 
discernment, without any peculiar helps, to sever the ^Mirious 
parts of a compositicm firom those which are genuine* What he 
has aooomptished in the gospel of John, upon the section con*- 
ceming the angel which descended into the pool of Bcthesda, 
and dmt of the adultress; upon the appendix to the epistle to 
the Romans, and what is annexed to the second e|iisde to 
the Corinthians, Sec far suipasses all the attempts of previous 
interpreters. Should those opinions ot Semler, founded upon 
deep research, fail to approve themselves to all critical inquiiw 
ers, adopted as they were by his immediate scholars, yet they 
would still remain striking proofs of the great critical acuteneas 
of their author; wpuld teach others How such investigations are 
connected with the higher branches of criticism; and give op* 
casion to critics, who difier in opinion, to remove, in some other 
way, die difficulties which prompted Semler to exenion. In 
the mean time some of these higher critical discussions have 
become permanendy established, and have stood the tes^ of 

and opposing criticism.* 
f gocb fog exsmple are the following writin|ti-« ' 
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In the decisioii of die value of pal^ueular reaiUngs hepR^ 
ceeded in a peculiar way, which he opened according to his 
own maxinis upon the subject* If he found manuscripts at 
variance concerning a word, or sentence, or the placing of the 
words, he adhered (irmly to the rule, that a reading, which 
vas a synonim of another, was sptirious, and a gioss that had 
crept into the text from the margin; and that the shorter read- 
ing was the true one. The best proof of the soundness of this 
tamn is, that in most cases it is verified or renda;ed probable 
upon other grounds, and that the reading suspected as a gloeSf 
is really wanting in some manuscripts. He was not so UxtXh 
nate in another of his favorite critical hypotheses;*— that many 
fidse readings in ancient times arose from the arbitrary sohi- 
tion of art)itrary abbreviations, through the elders of the first 
Christian church. One may easily suppose that in the auto* 
graphs of the sacred books, and in the oldest copies written 
from them, many abbreviations would be used; but there is no 
sufficient grounds to hrlieve, either that these abbreviations, or 
the solutions of theip, were arbitrary. In the use of them, as 
-wdl as in their solution, there were certain definite rules. The 
expeditious writers, of whom the authors of the New Testa- 
ment must have availed themselves, and the first transcribers^ 
w«ve unquestionably acquainted widi this art; certaiidynot ksa, 
acquainted, than others concerned with the Greek profittie 
vmters. For what reason should tho^e have made arbkrary 
abbreviations, and these again solve them according to their 
pleasure? and why should the elders, who for the most part 
had the copies of the New Testament in keeping, bear the 
blame of corrupting 4ind falsifying them? To explain the 
cause of the variations in so many texts of the New Testa- 
ment, there is no occasion for such accusations against the an- 
cients* 

With his veriial criticism. Sender's criticism upon the New 
Testament, in the most extensive sense of that word, stood in 
dose connexion. Embracing die whole contents, it appeared 

Diss, quod Paulus epistolam sd Haebraeos grsce scripserit. 17^ 4to. 
Diss, de tempore, quo epistols sd Gslstas scripts iberit. 176B^- 4to. 
INil^ ds dii|iiici sppendioe epistoUe sd Rmasnos. cUetldi )7dr«4Mb 
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bdbre the public with aH the boUness and originality of itt au- 
dion He invesiig^ted the several authors of the New Teata^ 
mettt, and their indivtdttal spirit; endeavoured to ascertain the 
tkae and the genius-of their writings^ took a view of their do- 
aigii) and of the cajnciues of their first readers, as to their 
Jmowletlge and modes of thinking<» and grasped at length die 
4Cope, and direction, and use,. of the whde New Teatanem. 
He collected the hitherto current representations conceming 
;tliese subjects; traced their origio; ezammed them widi a vig- 
4mr and power before unknown among theologjansy to ascertain 
JWhedier ihey were groundless or well founded; destroyed die 
fcrmer union between falsehood and truth, and restored the lai- 
4ier to her empire. The greatest part of these investigatioDs per- 
laiaed to the oldest church* histories, in which he was thoroughly 
conversant. They proceeded upon the nicest combinations of 
^tieal and Mstorical knowledge, and excelled in diought, origin- 
«li^, and boldness, and particularly in uncommon, useful, and in- 
gi^MNJa observations—- e very thing tliat f * holars of former centu- 
dries,and <tf the present down to his own dme, had produced 
jupon these subjeets; and afforded vast assistance for the better 
understanding of the New Testament, and for acquiring OMire 
.determbate theolo^cal opinions* A part of these inveatiga- 
ctiooa was perfected by tlieir first author, or at least so neaily 
fcrfected, that it will pass to posterity with sli^t dianges and 
modifications; and what has not endured the fiery trial of criti- 
ciam^ or may not hereafter endure it^ will at least do hcmor m 
the <mginal g^ius, the penetration, and the inexhaustiUe meii- 
se\ resources of the great Semler, in the view of future inquir- 
.aVB* 

. Hb hypothesis concerning two Christian sehoc^ extends 
Jitself thitnigb all his kistorico*critical investigatidns of the 
New Testament; a timid Jewish and a bold Gnostic achool, 
into whidi Ghrisdans were divide^, from their first existenq:* 
.He sought £cMr dieir origin in the life of Christ, and in his custom 
of- availing himself of a double mode «»f t(^aching, according to 
the different capacities of his heai^rs for receiving instruction, 
and to their greater or less degree of knowledge. With rigid 
Jews he was cautious, and accommodated hioiself x» their tem- 
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pers; with tire libend-^thiaking hdlenists^ he used ' the bold ^ 
Gnostic sianoer, die spirit of which was opposed to sB JeirMi 
ptvjodices^ and on that account was afterwards extremdy vae^ 
f«d in the instruction of the heathen* To the first xnanner «f 
teaching^Mthe four evangelists stiii extant adhered, ttncetfaey 
were destined for the inntroction of Jews* In others^ as in 
Marcioa's mnfrnfMnufmrmf there were proofis of Jesus' Im 
aaanner of delivering his instructioiis; but these proofa dwough 
die early destructioa of that gospel are lostto us. In con ftus a - 
tVf to ihis douUe method of Chriss^s teaching, two Christiaft 
parties w^re formed soon after his death; one inclined to Jud»* 
ism, at the head of which was Peter, togedier widi the other 
apoades, who confined their iabora to the Jews; the other equal- 
ty inclined to the bold Gnostic school, more iataUectual, widi / 
aupericNT knowledge, (yNPr«f ,) at the head of which was Paul* 
Hbose of the last description, fuUy occupied with endeavours to 
esalt Christiani^ into a universal religion, looked upon ereiy 
thing that appeared to stand in near connexion widi Jews aad 
Judaism, (««({ x^trrtv,) as unessendal, and directed dieh* eflforts 
to Ae extirpadon of Jewish nodons frmn Chrisdanity, and com* 
iBMided nothing but the teaching dF Christ himsetf (■iwyw 
Xfirpsv). Very diflfierent from diis was die school of Peter* 
'thit discifdes of this school adhered as aearlyas possiUe'to 
Judaism, and sought merely to remove the fanadcad expecta* 
tiooB «id mean ideas concerning the Messiah* To secure the 
Jews agunst these expectations and ideas, they mised with 
their instnieiions many accounts of the life of Jesus, recounted 
his origin from David, his Inrth at Bethlehem, and simolar cir* ^ 
cumstances interesdng to the Jews; shewed how the Messiahi 
according to the character before conceived of him by the^ Jews, 
and to the propheeies of the Old Testament explaitied in rda* 
tion to biin, really appeared in the person of Jesus, and how the 
places of the Old Testament apjdied to the Messiah, were «p* 
pIteaUe to Jesus* They conseqoeady unfolded upon every pos- 
atbie occasion the connefldoti'between the old religian and die 
new;, often clothed their Christian sendments in die words of die 

* f HcUemsCs were those Jews, who, not residing^ In JuJea, used tlic 
Ckeek language. Md*1 .. 
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Old Tcitamcnt, and interwove porticns of them withifaeir du- 
oounes upoB eveiy opportunity. Since Peter and the odier 
apostles, except Paul, labored for die most part within die lim- 
its of Palesdne, this school was at first confined chiefljr to Pal- 
estine; but when Barnabas separated lumself from Paul's more 
free mode of teaching, and went over to die Jewish Chrisden 
par^, this patty extended itself^ through the services of Barna- 
bas, into heathen countries, and the teachers depended upon die 
i^posdes, who had their^residence in Palestine* 

After the death of the aposdes both parties were extended, 
and each sought to gain advantage over the other, by means of 
supposidtious writings. From the bosom of the party, adher- 
ing to the school of Paul, proceeded the Gnosdc and. allegoriz- 
ing pardes; and a document, which shews their mode of teach* 
ing, is stm extant in the letter of Barnabas, whose audior be- 
longed to this schooL Of the other party, which fc^wed more 
nearly Peter's method of teaching, and was jealous of Paul, was 
the author of the homilies under Clement's name. Those of 
this party for the sake of vindicating their Jewish opinions, their 
fondness for fables and anecdotes concermog the earthly rtabxk 
of Christ, and the circumstances attending the expected appear- 
ance of the Messiah, invented gospels and apocalypses, (as 
diose under the names of James, Peter, and Thomas,) and, in 
order to allure their readers, and g^ve their works a greater ap- 
pearance of weight and value, they accompanied them widithe 
names of apocryphal and mysterious wriungs. 

Dissatisfied with this division among Chrisdana^ nnd afraid 
of the consequences which might result, if this open disttnion 
in didacuc discourses should continue, there were those, who 
VOL the second century thought of reconciUng and upiting Pe- 
ter and Paul in regard to their different methods of delivering 
their instrucdons. Widi this view many teachers in the church 
gave Peter a part in the conversion of the heathen, although 
they had no ground for it in authendc history. The audior of 
the EfiUtha of ]gnatitt8 makes Ignatius declare in an earnest 
tone---though it is a f rivdous invendon-^diat Peter and Paul 
had preached Christianity at Rome in company: and Clemens 
of Alexandria mendons a discourse of Peter, in which Petar 
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ktmaeiniaB referred to the words of Paul^-agrf tt porpoaety in? 
vented to produce the desired cathoRc union of die two perdei* 
Many indeed were gained by these ineans; and to complete 
Ae union, the catholics, widi an assumed apostolical air, under- 
took to brand as heretics, as well those who approached to Ju- 
daism, as those who aspired to a higher knowledge (yifinf): 
but TertuUian, on the contrary, in his zeal against this middle 
way, reproaches the design of the catholic Christians, as«-c0r» 
ruptto kgisj prophetarumj et evangelii. 

Notwithstanding all these meikns there did not arise a uni- 
. wersal church« which annihibited all traces of the former double 
|MUty. Th^ Montanists still remained friends to the ancient 
freedom, and so resolutely separated themselves from the Jew- 
ish Christians, that they transferred the seat of the heavenly 
«mpire to Asiia and Mysia, and honored Ardoba with the name 
iot ib^ keavcniy Jerusaknh 

Such are the principal threads which Semler drew from die 
New Testament, upon which to string the weighty facts of the 
most ancic;pt church histories that are still extant. If they 
were, by means of hypotheses, spun out to a great length, sdU 
It was inypossible to proceed without hjrpotbeses, in connecting 
the disjointed materials of the history of the Christian church 
in die irst two hundred years. The existence of two parties in 
^e oommencemoit of our Christian epoch is loo evident to be 
lOverlooked: die contents of many supposititious writings of the 
mSst ancient period of Christianity cannot, withoUf regard to 
«uch a slate of things, be explained. There remains then in 
doubt only the hypodiesis of the union of the two parties, and 
the orig^ of Catholicism in the church. If one should regard 
the hypothesis of 3emler as not conclusive for the explanation 
4>f the origin of the catholic party, and should think other causea 
to have cooperated in the producdon of this effect; yet it claims 
consideration in esqdainmg the gradual destruction of the two- 
fold party. 

Semler came to regard the New Testament as a collection 
of writings designed for the Christian parties; the gospels for 
the Jewbh Christians, the episdes of Paul f^r the Onosdg 
Christians, and the catholic ^isUes for both conjoindv. 

9 
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An the Tolir gospels still extant proceed (as John says «c- 
^ssly of his oWn) upon the design of proving by means of 
the externd history of Christ, that he was the expected Mes- 
siah; and in the next place to explain and correct the lewiA 
i'ipVegrentations concerning him, and to oppose and refute the 
mean Ideas and fanatical opinions respecting his person and 
character. TTiere were gospels for Jew* (tvmyytXM tin *«{*t«^)» 
to whom the outward circumstances ('«(() of the founder of 
the new religion were in a high degree important; but no f^n- 
pels for heathen Christians ^tvetyytXtx mt «»^«Cvr<«$) which Paul^ 
who considered the teaching of Jesus alone (xhp^) as impoi** 
tetnt, might have wiAed for his scholars. The Jews, for 
whom these descriptions of the life of Jesus were designed, 
were scarcely to be found in Palestine, where the life of Jesus 
and his manner of teaching were known, and where one would 
rather have heard the history of Jesus from the mouth of the 
Updstles, as the most credible witnesses, than have read it in 
writing. The gospels were in use among the churches out of 
Tiadestine, which were Jewisfaly inclined, and which had gready 
increased since the separation of Barnabas fWim Paul; and 
Aus all the diverse relations concerning the life, the actitms^ 
a&d the teaching of Christ, might be avoided. 

Some written materials for the description of the lifb of 
Christ were in being before our gospels; and these last were 
more lately composed from the former.* They consisted at first 
of particular traditions written in the Hebrew, or 9yro<*Chalda{c 
language, which were afterwards translated into Greek for more 
* general use, and were revised before, and during, and after Ac 
labor of rendering them into Greek, by teachers, by such aa 
had them in possession, by translators and transcribers, enrich* 
ed by additions, and iti some particulars altered. From sudh 
' traditions. Which had gone through several hands, and, in the 

* fSee on this subject Herbert Marsh's digsertfition on Uie origin and 
compoiiitiop of our three first canonical Gospels in his translation of Michs- 
eps vol iii. part 2. where he has given an account of the nuthort, t$hi> hmre 
midntained this opinion Mbre hivBelf^'wIio are Le Cierc* Miebae|ia» Pio« 
fbasor Koppe of Gottiogvn, Semler, Leasing, Professor Nicvc^e) er of Halle* 
JBiehonit and others. Professor Marsh defends, with great success^ that 
fompTof this hypothesis, which he has hixnsQlf adopted. 'Ed,2 
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^veral cqpies and tranaladons in which they drculiiled^ had 
become more or less Varied and enriched in regard to the tex^ 
though they very often agreed literally, were composed soon^ 
after the destruction of Jerusalem many gospels, of which num* 
her were those of Matthew, Mark, and Lukej some of them be* 
iDg called by the nan\es of the first readers, for whom they nf ere 
intended, and others by the names of their original authors or 
qompilersrf One collection was called imIViAmp Mil^iC^«iMi(» anothet 
n wyyt ^ i o tm istiu^ a third Evangelium Matihai^ or EvangeBunL 
H^brakvM Matthai^ &c» But John composed his gospel as a 
free, independent writer, and earlier than the rest, for foreigik 
Christians of a less timid Jewish spirit; for whose instruciioit 
it was intended, more than for ^ narrative of the life of Christ* 
tie could therefore pass over many things in silence, which^ to 
foreigners of liberal sentiments, would be more indifferent than 
to narrow-minded Jews* His gospel therefore, both as it re« 
gards the contents and the manner, acquired a more permanent 
value ths^ the other gospels* 

Amidst such a variety in their origin atid theh* design io 
die views of ^ir authors, and the places of their appearance^ 
it is impossible that the gospels should have met with the same 
approbation and ready admission among all Christians; and 
they were as far from being universally acknowledged hy all 
Christian pardes, as the number of genuine gospels was iroi^ 
being defined* Qefbre the year 170, the four gospels noif 
extent had no peculiar authority: Tatian first connected 
tjaiem together, with the* omission of the genealogy; and 
Iren«U9 aud TertuUian are the first who speak of four fixed 
gospels* A greater latitude had previously existed i^n this 
Bobject* Thus Serapion allowed to the Christians in Cilicia 
the gospel of Peter, which had been introduced* At length 
there arose a society under the name of catholic Chrisdans^ 
which aimed to unite the two Christian parties, and to recon* 
cile them by means of acknowledging die four gospels, cotif 
ceming the iise of which they had hidierto been divided; and 
endeavoured to produce some affinity and^common interest bc» 
tween them.* 

^ Semler^s Aamerhuigen Itu Timtuw^i Ahkandlvingtn uher die Mydfgf* 
Ueiu Notes to Towiiion*s trestiaes upon the Goftpclfc 



Widi the same view of allapng the party-spirit of the two 
Chritttian 8chcx>Is, and of forming them into a single catholic 
diurch, the catholic epistles (as their name imports) were com- 
posed* Not Only the adaptation of these epistles to the Christ 
tians inclined to Judaism, without the bounds of Palestine^ and 
the late period in which they were composed, which is inani- 
fest from their frequent reference to the epistles of Paul, but 
also diis very reference to Paul, and the occasional opposition 
to his favorite opinions, ptoVed, according to Semler, their de« 
sign. But since the intended coalition was not effected by 
diese episdes, the party which kept it in view, aimed more 
and more to accomplish the union, and composed writings 
from one period to another, which ascribed all sorts of fictions 
to the earliest time^ of the planting of Christianity by means of 
the apostles. 

'Fhe episdes of Paul were composed for the free Gnostic 
party, to give Christianity, by means of its entire separation 
from Judaism, the form of a universal religion. But the epis« 
tie to the Hebrews stood opposed to this representation of SencH 
ler concerning St. Paul's mode of teaching; for this episde in-* 
terweaves Judaism with Christianity more closely, and conse- 
quendy enters more deeply into the first, than any other writing; 
of the New Testament. Semler however was not unprepared, 
for this 6bjection« He did not indeed deny that this epistle 
was written by die apostle; but he regarded it as his first epis* 
de, written at a time when he cherished the h(^ of gaining 
the Jews tp the new religion in greater numbers-r-a hope, which 
ioon after diat time, he must Imve altogethei* irenouaced* 

^ (^7> bt umtitmeiUj 



To the EditdT ^th$ OeMral jltepo^tory Sf Bevitit* 

Bta» 

It hu*gi^n me the greatest ^deasure to observe* that proposals are 
issued \fy Miv IliUiard of Cainbrid^ for reprintlnj^ here Schleusner^s Lex- 
icon of the Mew T^sUment. It reminded me of a translation^ which I 
kid formerlf ini^e of the article s fl i p s in this Le»koo for the use <if 
aftisndwliodidBptowB Schkuaiieri iuiditooctfft«dtot&c;^t^ttblBBNift 
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« 

elaborate article, if preaented to th^ fMbEo in* an Englith ditss, ihig^t tidt 
twly attfact the attention of students to the wozk, but give our theologiaaai* 
"who do not happen to possess it, some notion of the nature^ copiousbeaay 
and value of this Lexicon of the New Testament* 

Although, as far as I can judge, the high character which Marsh haa 
giren to this work in his notes on Michaelis is by tio means exaggerated, 
yet the student mitot not imagine that it will supersede all other critical 
helps. The translating of this article has confirmed me in the belief of 
what I had beim« suspected, that Schleusner is less ibttunete in casting 
Dew light on passages of difficulty, than in arranging and classing those in 
irhich theologians are generally agreed; and that excessive caution or 
iiii|>arlaality leads him to the use of very indefinite language in many 
tfhiM explications. There is also a general defect of neatness and pre- 
cision in his Latin interpretations, which is no doubt in some measure to 
lie ascribed to German prolixity, which is no where more observable than 
in the Latin of their commentators. This prolixity and indefiniteness I 
|)ave not attempted to correct in the translation, which is very literal* 

Especially, the possession of Schleusner will not supersede the use of 
tome of the best and latest English critics. For I do not find that Schleus- 
ner quotes any English authors, except some who wrote in Latin, or whose 
works have been translated into Latin or German* This leads me to sus<« 
fleet that the Lexicographer did not understand our language i which in- 
deed was not necessary to the making of a better Lexicon to the New Tea« 
tament than had before appeared in any language. 

In revising the article, which I herewith send you, I was tempted to 
ftdd a few notes, sometimes by way of correction, sometimes of illustration, 
4irluch you inll.i)o^ print however unless you please. It would have bebn 
easy to have annotated upon many more passages} but a commentary on a 
Lexicon seems to be literally an imposition. An Index of texts inferred 
to their proper heads will render this communication of some use perhaps 
to theological students, if ^pu can find room to insert it* 

35 Feb. 1813. 

SCHLEUSNER OS THE MEANINGS OF Unvfut 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

jAiLLdie significatioQi which tbit many-meaning wdrd has m the New 
Tctumcnt may be contenientlj reduced to three classes, or genera. 



L The FIRST CLASS comprehends /i(y/flrir/signillcations^ 
pressing ideas of things which we can perceive and understand by the 
senses; and so this class indodes all those passages of the New Tes- 
tament wheie wnv^m b used for 8 Jlaiiu w/ort er kst ttrwg, baUiui^ or 
fxkMm. Enrip. Pbom. ▼• 6o^. Aivnr nmrm fiwipffM a wind instns- 
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acntk PaofatK ▼• %;• "^^^ *7' «i^mw wnv^tmnh that 13^ *Miii» Char* 
itfiiBm AphrodL Uu 6. For as the word ifirkm is derived from ^ 
rmd^t that is, from the air and breath which we draw in and throw 
outy (whence also the aer in which we livCf and the ether which 
includes the aer were plainly called spiritus by tlft Latins, Plin. 
H. N. ii. 5, 6.) and as the very word from which rm b derived, in 
the Arabic and Syriac is used for breathing and exhaling c£ Qverf IdxA 
S9 too is wMufm to be derived from irnm spiroi flo— and sfgnifies^ 

t..jf breathings [balitut] or exhalation* Thucyd. ii« 49. Xenoph* 
de Venat* vii« 3. In this signification it is found 

% Thess. ii« 8« o • «v(i«f mirnXm^H rm in%»fULn ru- € 9f imm «9vib 
whom the Lord will destroy with a mere affiams, or with one bicaih 
of his mouth.-— There is however in these words a description of 
very great divine powec, which is able to efiect every thing by a 
Word as it were, or by mere volition, in imitation of the Hebrew 
phrases nd m^i PsaL zzxiii. 6 (where it is synonymous or inter* 
changeable with the phrase mm 1^*1:1) and nii^ ta^Mtp IsaL 
zit 4« 

Apoe« zi. I r* nmupkt ^mn ik m Iw nrvxto Mr* mptwh httaoh, of 
life from Ood entered into them. This pasrage is to bcf^«zplaiiied 
of a, certain divine enbaiationt the source and cause of animal life, by 
A poetical fiction. Compare Genesis ii* 7. and Job zzvii. 5. 

2. The breaii oftbe Itmgts tfr wtai and animal breads mbkh u Awwm 
fji and emitted through the mouth and nottriltf and of which the rttparmtiak 
ii the cause of life k 

This signification, which rtr> also has in Psalm cir. 39* Job 
xzziv. 149 15* s^d which cpiritui has in Cicero Vcrr. v. \x^ and 
Nat. Deor. ii. 138, is abundantly confirmed by numerous passages 
of the New Testament, and of the apocryphal b«9ks of tbs Old 
Testament. ' For e^ampl; — 

Matth. zzvii.. 50. ii^sM TV irMv^, he ezpired, h^tatjied oat \i» 
breath jjezhalavit spiritum^c instead of which Mark zv. 37. and 
Luke zziii. 46. more confbrnjably to the Greek idiom, have itm s»> 
n»; John, however, ch. ziz. 30. expresses it wm^mu H% wnnfuu 

Luke vijL fj. mm tw%$^^ «» mmfim mmm^ aad dbe ciii)P9t tf life 
i^gaiOk 

Apo& ziii. 15. iu9m wmfiM vy %mm tu dnff^ Sirach* zzzviil 244 
fy 4«]f Tnvf^0t^^ fvw. 2 Mac^ vii. a2»23. <• wm!(mnMi vi» fiey ■« 
Consult L9 Clccc An Critic^. Pr ii. sect. .1. ^ i|« «bp,followii£tb< 
author of the Book de Mundo (who tells us» that tv f vtws m* 
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(#Mf km )i« mtnttB itvtu^dif. i^t^d? 9ii mm yiroMv vntfv* was aiicienliy' 
csAed Ttnvfim) has shown, that ipWitus is put not only for the brefldl 
ih men and' anhnals, biit also for the t«r or eiwfXf <m wl^ch die ir%» 
ordf^Aifiri dq>ends. 

This notion of V!F/>» or that naie of a fMUig- crmtwre^ n»hen it fivi!i» 
m^ovei kielff and ixertt all Hi energy^ is a meaning, wludi» in a more 
eminent and snbfime sense, vnvjfm may undeniablyhave ex adjnnctofji 
and thi^ notion win, I tUnk, contribute to remcwe moit ea^y di6 
Affictddet of that passage in Hebrews, ix. I4.f h ^ wnmimfn 
Mr ifltvTtp )r^«^ffyvif mfu^fut xf hf tur, X. so that the words "Imi 
^imc mmfm may be rendered, tbraugh bU etinul Hfi^ or Ui amut^i . 
lint same thing which is expressed in chap. vii. 1 6. by the words wAm 
^mfut (mm «Mir«XMir, and in ▼• 34. by the phrase )ai v« itmt9Mnm9 
iK fw fltMMii.— I am not ignorant, however, timt Noessdt, in his Pro- 
ksio on this place, puUisbed at Halle, 1768, 4to» thinks that % ' n»f m 
b here q^ken of the sacriEce of Jesus Christ, inasmuch as it was 
flbsohttflly 'compkte or perfect^ and tliat it may be ysiid tp'be «mwmi^ 
on account of ks excellence, reoommendix^ itself by its pcrpetiiitft 
a a d -cfcats, whidb a*e lo 'last fiarever witbouta ^spt^opii 0if this ^sacri- 

3* JSr In maiont fifinJj 1>ecaTise the nattfral 'wind, asit^bldws 
BOW genfly, now more 8m)ng, has the greatest resemblance to tlfe 
breath of the mouth, especially on account otf its equally subtSe ma- 
terial. 

John iii. 8. r« mtvfut imt St Att, tmi, die wind blows erery wfaere.!|: 
By this elegant ^lustration, taken from the wind, which, while by 
its subdky it dudes our sight, discovers its presence by its effects, 
lesQs endcasours to show Nicodemus, who refetred etecy thi^ to 
she body, that theve were many shmgs :veally existing, vrilicb aic ii9t 

* [Substantiam animatam, et g«nitalem, quas «it in plantit et animalibus, et 
per «m,ia ^am. U Clerc] 

t [Consult Lardner't Tint Pottseript, where mttdi is nid cm tbit pstnge, 
knd die intefpretathm given which Schleamer has adopted.] * 

I [Thonghthit interpretation of wnvfut here is very generally ncetvsd, it 
«e«nia iacredibk that any writer should inckide in die li^ne sen^oce tW9 inch 
diSEerent meanings of the same word, ttifirh vadtviMdt cq>ecially whenjthe vse ^f 
^Hftf would have removed all ambignity. It wovld tike more time and room^ 
than we can now.afford, to discuss this subject; we will therefore only mention, 
fhat'<' not a single instance or authority is to be found among the fiifhers to coua^ 
""""teiflmce the taodem ti'snsIstloD, till neariy tbs end sf the fouth ccDtury.**} 



• 
y<^rcfpitibk hy ibe sen;sesA and whose natui^ aod mode fif opmtioii 
cannot be discerned and described; as Grocius^and Erasmus oa this 
filace have before j^ropiprlx observed. jSee too (^usu Sommel Dissb 
on the meaning of the word wnvfuh^jobn iiL 8. Lund. 1774. 4(0. 

j Hebr. i. 7. « w!$nf9 n^ ^^iry*^^ ^knt muffui^th God makes use of 
ifae angels hb n^ntsters as winds, i. ^ tbey execute, his commands 
with the utmost .celerity. Sirach.* zxxiz. 33. 34. jcliti, 18. Xenopb« 
4e Vfoato viii* § 4* Thucjd* ii« 77t and 97. mm-* siv/wicr irnw r* 
«Hiiy«pk SophocL Ajax Flag. v. 5599 and 683. Paheph. de Incred. 
C* i8« m^k$f «9 »t»^WMtfv r#f cffv/c^r^fjr, img i)4»«fy 0}y«v«« fVf #ff|^( p 

. ^CKfi. Jamblicb* de Mysteriis, iii. 2. Sfirifus too has the same s^- 
/lification according to Varro de K. R* i* 57* Seneca Nat. Quaest. 
T. 13. and the Hebrew riM Jon^b i. 4. Job xxu 18. Psalm xviii. 43. 
»— £|;jmolog. Mag« irnv^ tjiytAfNif jmm r#' hm^mv* ^c r«. wnufu^ fimm* 
-Psalm ^vii. S« 

11. The SECOND CLASS comprehends all die pttsagemf the 
Mew Testament» in which 7n»im is used rf all simfie ibtMgs ami m^ 
iiantiii wbseh arc ineorfonal and mcmunti^ ai leati mimwmimtJ mM a 
gross htdyt to mfbaUver dmss ofttrngs Mot^mg^ so as at the same time 
tto include a notion cSpesfiakm aaJ inieraai sxceUeaesi according to an 
idiom cf the Hebrews; who, ^perceiving that the animal bodft 
whether of men or of other living creatures* was frail andmottal, 
when they would describe any thingyf^Mr, m/Stm, trmukory^ andferm 
*itbaUt called it iv& (Psalm Ixxviii. 39); but to rm ihey attribafed 
a notion, of sttwigib^ toatmaancit psrfectum^ dad iftcdknUf Heace 
is 



4. The ammaf or ammalsoulf or that estetdia! pari, as it is common- 
ly calledy hy ^iUi man as weB as other Bvh^ ertafura Uvesffmh^ aad 
moves. The term ammal comes from this animat which the Qfcek 
philosof^ers call ^x^ and distinguish carefully from wnofHh as the 
luitinsy in most instances, properly distinguish between a$uata and 
0mmas.f See Gesner's Thesaurus Ling. I^at. under eadi word.^ 

* [Thit reftrence to Ecdesiasticus k incorrect It probably thvuld be to 
xxziz. %Z — 31. iliiL 13. But these passages in this apocryphal book rAher Ib- 
Tor the odier translation sometimes given of this text, ^ who maketb winda his 
•* mmtagers, aad flames of fire fait miniaiers»*'] 

* [The difference between animyf and anima cannot be eorrectly e m)tfe»a4 
jfi English hy the uw of any two single, words, or Tnthoot a drcuvdocvijtioii. F^ 
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fki itm f m U tised for ^^v^h » ^tAmt for jnfawt (eoaMik Sentai oil 
Virgil'l JEo. X. ▼• 487.) in 

James iL 26. r§ tm^m ;i^if mtwf m tgH n^^ wt^ diat it» to me the 
words of Lncredosy << dimissl aiuiiil» corpus etret undtqne sensn,*' Si. 
357. I^When the life has departed the body has no feding.] It 
was a common pAvoasion not only of the G<ntiles» (consult the In« 
terpre te r s on Virg. &tk» iii. 67.) hat of the Jews also, that this mumm 
or soul does not die# and after dissolution contittves tofwaadm abont 
houses' and sepulchres. The apostles themselves, deluded by thia 
superstition, amd not yet satisfied of the often predicted resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, when diey at last saw him after his retum to Uhp 
being struck wtdi fear, thought they saw a spectre; titmw wnp^m 
!hm^9 as Luke says xxiv. 36. that is» a mere appearance (^mnm§^ it 
a gloss found in some MSS.) tfat anina or g^iost of die dead Jesus: 
and in theaaBth verse they are told by Jesus in a popular way» that 
wn9ft0.T^f or die ghosts of the dead, which are Yulgaily supposed to 
appear sometimes to men, wm^nmmmfm we t^P^i precisely asHomet 
sings of the soolsof the dead a yt^ m wm^^ i% mm •tm $m w^ab 
Odyts. A* 218*. comp. v« 220. 

In Heb. zit« 23. and4 Pet. tii. i9» also^ wmnfm, is used for the 
souls of the defanct The «« %f ^^Xmtiif wmimm in die latter plaoa 
ate to be understood of the sook of Noah's wicked cocemporayias af* 
cer leaving the body. 

This notion of onnMor spirit many interpreters have given totha 
Hebrew word rm in the following passages of Ecclesiasfies iii. 19. 
SI. ail. 7. Oompare also Psalm IxxviiL 39. and Athemsu^De^moso- 
phist. xii. p. 530. lyw Na«f TPuXm wtr tyuf»m wnvfm quondam ^gO 
Ninus fui, spiritumque vitalem hausL 

5* Tie mmdt mUlkeif or tiat in m whkh tUnhf tuukniMdtt mid 
miBif alio all amd iocb of its powrs^ faaJiHa amd frofqiMtii called by 
the Greeks more properly « lac, to exclude^ as much as possible^ the 
notion of any diing matcriaL 

Matt. V. 3. •! wnmx^ ty frifv/Mitri (called in Luke vL 20. u wrmxH 

without the addition of itmiii/mti) are humble men, not sdf-pleasers; 

men who, conscious of the weakness, and understanding the imper- 

fections of their *mental powers, not only arrogate nothing to them- 

though the Latins u frequently coolbiinded them, m we do our words soiil«spiril« 
Uh, f^bxMt &c. Tet Cicero was donbtless understood wiico be said ** sine anima 
*■ aninm est delnUs.*' But no man would be, who shovld attempt to 
seeteBcc into fire words of English.] 

10 



ligiont and suiuble improvement of mind* 

Ci^ mHmmJ9^9 m^A indeed is x«ady» but the weakness of human 
•tttiiie.gi?w w^t-^KoRmni^ in tkis place l)ftnicuburl7 signifies, the 
aMd«ncormipcc4 aad 1«A to itself; led hf touad tcasoi^ aad vxyi^ 
|Mif«d bgr the habit of/rtgatxTmg^ the bedy wk eieery thing*, 
-. MUik nti* iSi ■ i< i gw i 4 '> ^ vMi f mn s^hiog.firom the bottDm of 
Ualmfetk 

Iniilie »• 8jDb fii|«i«wif« wmftmT$ the same witk rfi«M»«i m$fm ck- 
iL $a^ «ompb 40. 

^ Ibt^udiL 4^ ai x't^ «k wi^«#i^MM i« srin^ ftu to tb^ I noir 
commefidny soul [aptimis) meam]«, 
* Aelt vii« 59.. him ts avnyca ^ voceive oc .to the abodes of ^ 



Jobn !▼• as*. 14. sff.flMf|Mr< iMt* •M ^af (instead of m aiiiifiaii 
l^f) g;g<wp—» tf 3(if. to wofship God with a pure mindt oc with tfaa 
most upright miad» ft «A9 tji Mi^Sif itmmi^^ y^»x9 mm « #Aji «y )ia» 
Mif» con^ Matth. xxii. 37. 

Acts.zviii. ^5> fy09 f|» aniyMTi burning with tb^ utnost 4esixe 
wl fitrdw pmpagatiqg the Christian doctrine Run- xiu 1 1» 
. Acts xix. ai. ilm » afHycari he detenntoedf bad a design. 

Rom. i. 5^ f Aur^fMP f» «f vMv^Mm ^ whom, with mj whole soul 
IfTenente and adovei •• 4^17^ (Ephes. ru i6^), with ai^ honest 
mindf not for form's 9ake> but willingly* i 

.. iUmi* yiii* i6» #iyyiytfw iip imviMTf ifMfi teaches or certifiA^our 
odad*-— ibid* 27* 

I, Cor. ii« II* 4* tr99mxf*9Tm» vfun mm$ p^ 9ftM W9mftmf$ in JQOT 
congregatiout where I shall at least be present in mind* ^though ab« 
tent in body* comp* 3. and Coloss. ii. 5. — i Cor* vi* ao.f— yii. 34. 

I Cor. ryi* iS. a Cor vli. 13. mttTtty^-M ym» t9 ifuw xnpfim mm t» 
i^mt they filled your mind and mine with solace and joy. 

Ibid. ii. ia« vft tfXfVM mnnv rf THufmrt fiu I was extremely anxious^ 
Galat. vL 18* compared with 2 Tim* i^. 22. 

Ephes. vu 18. w^*9%9Xfi^f^ 9 wnvftmri that is i» wvtvftmri mm m^m- 
.J«a as it is in John iv. a3t 24* or iv tit xc^if Ephes* t. i9*-*PhiL iii* 
^•^omp* Rom. viii* lo* i Thess* v* 23. 

• .fComiMn howeter Joka six. 30. sad tht next text Acts viL 59. add 
t [See Ofiesback's Oretk Tcrtsment at this rme J 



Yhe ibDowitig pa8sag€S» ^vUcli I do not hcJrat9 'tD nM 
.this head «f 8ignificatimi»lwre*been thoo^ nAtx ankifftmm 
as tliey amtodlynfeDiie ofcicwre dmtke odMn» they AM in e'|MU > i » 
ixlar notice. 

Acts^x. n« ii«i fw Ar f fir Ufrt ptg^ rm a twf i •tg ti wy Kf Wg «|iimA^ 
i.e. I already sete to myself to be bound; or, I bave a prteflniinwMI 
^chat the Jews of Jexasalem wiQ pnt me ia diainst sodiatiniiyiahiW 
means, the mind considered as having a power or fiwcdty «£cdii}0fek 
^taring and anticipating what is to come.-««Otfaer mterpretsns (hoou 
ever think that ^rnvfitt is here pot for wnwfm mym (camp. ^«) ami 
« to be ex^dained of an eztraordtnary divine revdttCM;. such af 
Pftal had through Agabus, Acts xav 1 1. and to whioh he aftentafdi 
xefers. — Otiiers have interpreted the whole phrase of a strong Imn 
«r impetus of mind, by 'which Paid was so arged that'.he «caild not 
persuade himself to defer or omit die joumeju {so too the^phtml 
^ntxPf^ «w ^Hpfutrtf* which is fbonl ch. xvin. f. and whieh Ln* 
tfaer saw was to be explained of takhUBnuiiemtiion tf iim mmd^ /Otit^ 

Rom. ti» 29. «i^ffi^ 19 imopMi spiritual circmncision, bekx}gia[^ 
CO die mind; or amcindment of mind, tBchn^nfaiis, and of the wheia 
life. Consttk on diis place Koppiy who confesses his doabi wl«hB# 
ippiv^ btre'dioald be ei^latned of the Holy Spiift, the aailKirxjf aS 
Christian virtue or whether, in consequence of its being cq)posed to 
y(«t^«^, which the Mosaic law is often tetmcd, it oc^htAOttote 
explained of the Christian religion itself* 

Rom. vttu 10. where the sentiment «• ^ «fivfi« {>« im immrnvtm 
correqx)nds to the clause x§ f$w vm^ nt^w h* MfHt^mt and so is to bH 
rendered eithen yoarmind shall hereafter enjoy the highest feUd^-.^ 
fMr« your mind is devoted to holiness and piety* . . 

Epbes, ii. 22. umr§iutm^t§9 Bm w vnvfutrt a temple of God not 
built with hand9, but spiritual and belonging to the mind; the same 
with MevMKvmq^Mf Bm irvMr/umMf. So the phrase mt mytti v «ififl| 
put fer wMf iyiH ff as^f* ^ '^'^ av^t^ signifies m iemfk i^iPidi9 
GO. 

} Thess. V. aj. inn^pM mtu ^f^s are joined together* as we say in 
common parlance, bean trnd touJ^ mud and spSrH^ (Hers und 6inn» 
Getst nnd Seele,) and among the Hebrei^s A and VA2, Deut. vi« 
7. and the Latin warns and ammui are often found conJQmcd* 09ai% 
•ok Wetstdn N. T. T. ii. p. 309.— This observation appliea^ilsQtni 

* £oriMb»ch'i text is s» At)ff 3 
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Hib^ IT. If* itbtfe the divine threotanings* wUch me mtet note md 
Mkatfen^ are said to penetrate it^< ^i^m^ i^jqk «t «af «M^iMf«N 
f* e. even to die wait to as to dinde tt^ a^ it were^ and affect the- 
aiiad with die most aente patn» and utmost terror. 

Helnr. xti« 9* God it called • wmn^ t$n wnwfmtm u a wmn^ WH9» 
^mrmt$ ipiritad father* God, to whom we are indebted not onlf for 
dM bo^, hot for the mind, and for the Christian religion with aU dm 
benefits accompanying its profession and practice. Theodocytoa 
tkb pkKe says welly minfm rm wmfftmrm r§f wnn^mtrnm wmtt^m wisAeig 

• I Pet* IT. 6« iTFtt^Mr* ibr xmrm «• muvpm^ as to the immortal 
■midc for it is opposed to vijv wmfvr* Comp. iiL i8. [See no. lo.] 
and Matni. x« a8» 

Hither may be referred also the phrase it wn^fum b^ Apoc*! lOb 
(iym^v m wftvj^utttf the same with f^tirwtv tir' i^ Mnvnc* Acts x» 
10.) iv. a. xva, j. xxi. lo. inidiich places the writer speaks of • 
prophetical ecstasy, or Tision, which sometimes happened to the 
apostles. — ^Neverthelesst it remams doubtful, whether in these passa^ 
ges tfiffi^ is die mind itself, called away from the. body, and fixed m 
thought and contempladon of divine things; or that divine influence 
by which the person is warned and dittcted to attend to the sul^ject 
to be revealed) or, finally^ the vision itself, whidi takes place in the 
nind of Um isiio b carried away by the spirit of God«— Equallj 
ambigoous is the phrase .mm nvi^, which occurs in nearly tha 
wne sense Ezek. xi» 24. xxxyii. i* , - 

6. In pardcular, and by a metonymy of die cause ei«ii^ s!gni« 
fies thifieiinfs of the mitul in ^ radier extended sense, including our 
H^ords lentimenif views ffteRngtf fway ofthinilng (Gesinnlingen, £mp- 
findungefi, Gefiihle, Denkungsart). SophocL (Edip. Colon, v. 640^ 

wmtfUL r muft u war ur %f «»}^«ri p^XMt fl£mtff vrl itf$f ifXtv w$ku* 

Luke ix. 55. Uft •iimti 00 wnvftttTH frrti^ know ye not what ought 
to be your feelings? 

Acts ii. 4« The aposdes are said to have spoken in fbrei^ lan^ 
guages, mmim% T« wMuftm titiit mvruf mw9^$tyytHtUf which words are 



* [Id Bmnckff edition it is v. 6ss, " Neit|i«r ia £rien4t tlwayt faavs the 
■ nmc feeling toward <mc another, nor city towai4 pity.'* We find the Latia 
Word M/f0 uied }n the laake way; aa in Horace ^ N^ iwnU Slit foqk Ppcorsa U' 
^ Islrio poindaris aurc^ 

t fThJa ia Grieabach*! tm^g* tHth aa htetropaiMf Puf die whok fheas 
^flrvs^doabtftdaothority, /9ea Ofisih.) . 



tMoauxij ttniatAt m thi liolj miiiil tiliji iImiih mmiiiiQ BmI: 

^iA» im4 for two resMoitti partly liecanwic»i« aot urtyw mym ia ike 
Greek* tat simply r m yiMj and partly on account of the frigid tati» 
tology cf the conaKm esplicatioB* 

Rom. Titi. i|» wnnfm irnXmrn* mch fcaltngt aa tlai«ft'h«fft» who 
ftartheimiasteri rather than lore tbeni. UiMkr the <ild-MomB 
dttpensatioof this wtt particnlarly true of the Jewsi butt uader the 
Chtiitian dispeiiiatio% ihisdisposttka has given plaoe tf wnpfmn nK 
^ h nm u to the feelings of ingenuous sons» who expect from their pac» 
entSy whom they obey with alacrity^ every thjng good; and theses 
Cfaratians resemble in their obedience oat of. sincere lore towards 
CkxL and in the supreme confidence which they tiapose in Godc^v- 
Ibid. ver. i6.,and this sense, worthy of the sons of God* or of Chris* 
tiansy certifies or assures our mind that we are indeed the soils of 
God. 

I Cor. !▼• ai. f» «nf^Mfv ir^Mturic, so that I may exercise mtid 
Sttd gentle feelings. Comp. Galat. ▼!• i. 

1 Cor. vL 17. b vMvpsftfriis animated as Christ was^ or ezprei^ 
es his sentiments. 

Ibid. xiL 13. iif l# ■wifia» the same as u$ iMtwns f» awyri% 
Zphes. IT. 3. comp. 4. (where die Syriac rersion deserves to b« 
consulted',) or u tk tuiwtnm tv mtpfuttH Philip, ii. i.comp. L 37. i. ew 
10 that therer should be the ntmost union of minds, or mutual agree- 
ment. 

2 Cor. \v* 1%. tx^rrn h tnt mtn* tm^fm r^e m^ruHf since we hava 
khe same sentiment of trust, or confidence. 

Galat. iv. 4S. i{wnmiAi» « 5ih rt wnufm nr to rnimt tit rmt mh^Im^ 
i^Mf, has given us the same disposition which was in his son. comp, 
Rom. viiL 15. 

a Tim. U 7. t y*^ iImciv ifU9 i 5fH irHups IhAmk aAAh iv9mfatm$ mm 
«y«snif urn em^^MvfWf it is God's will, that the teachers of the Chri»i 
tiav reKgion execute the office committed to them, not timidly and 
liesitatingly^bot fearlessly, courteously, kindly, and prudendy. Ezelv 
zi. 19. mntfU MMM» l«Mw «vrMc« Suidas. wnvfm kmv mttmc, wnvf^m 
MMM». a f MiMiyiM Aiyif , «^A« ^w ktymm n» ^<^iefc 

. 7» It u Implied in general to Mfe%m/, /m;^» imSuoluUe naturcM^ 
mi o^ecU rfiii /Mi«r, mdtmteb suferiorio kumam amiir» such as» among 
ns, came under the name of ^S^KTiifr, Mr i|fgic«p. ^ ^ ,^ 

Jo]miy«a4. wn ym # 3if , God is a spiriti that is, he has the poi^ 
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iCf udaliribittMcf a^MtinannimMiit.degree} wt mdy b he iree 
ima^iwrf thiag iMnierUt every thk^ like conetction md ^asohib 
JiitA, but Ims nvitiUe ako^ and •imttprasait. 

the preceding clauseyis to be repeated before tfaeee wofds» (wfaidi Ins 
4icdn die cu mni q n opinion) -iheB wnofm milk aigaify the imiaortal 
body, TKMehy Jjy divine poarer, Cbrist received afar fait retm to 
Kfc^when all human weakaess. was reinoved.*-»-Bat if^fran the -whole 
eonor of the passage^ ern is to be understood btxt^ then wHUfMS n^ 
^essarily signifies Christ's divine nature* whjch he had befciie the 
world was» and which is here called 9nufm on account of die power 
«nd properties of an uncreated and divine spirit^ wkh wfaiek Cheist 
^was from all eonmity distinguibhed.-«-Heb« u 14* 

8. In particular: gfioJ and had anjdtf called wnvputm on account 
-of the incorpore^^. natuie, and the perfection with which they are en*' 
dowed* Etyou Mag* wn»ftm' mm § •yyiX^f. 

Apoc. i.' 4. where by r« iirrm wntffutr^ Dnuim rigl^y s^ys. we 
jonst understand seven angels, or archangels, who were feigned by 
the Hebiew poets to stand as guards before the throne of God« and 
;^end uponhinu Corap. Tobit. xii. 15 and Apoc. zviii. a* The 
following passages in the Apocalypse I also interpret of good. aA- 
ffclst God's miiJsterS' Apoc* iii* i* iv* 5. and v« 6. 

More numerous are the places in tlie New Testament where the 
^rtts nvbo Jell from their IntfgrUj nU9m)ukedness are signified* sometimes 
^ the word xnntfutrai simply* and sometiaaes as ww%»fmwm aum^ii^Tm 
l(that is, imfufut. Matth. x. i. €omp. Luke ix* i.) and wn^ Luke 
«iH. 29. Ephes. vL \i. 

. Mark iii. %Q* 99Wf4m mitm^m^^ ^^ he performs miracles I^ the 
help of Satan. 

Luke xtiL 1 1. wHuffm m^hnuHi a disease produced by a^dcpioo; 
4tKl called by the Greeks Kv^f^t and by Hippocrates rv^«Twnf 

Acts xvj. 1$. ^^ipnK wmn^ vWlffACy a woman who told foxtunesy 
Ijifted with a jE^rtuneteUing daemon* 

V It was JL spmmon opi^uon and sentimeiit amoi^ the Jews, espe- 
cially after the Babylonish captivixy, not only to ascribe to S^tan and 
his supposed subjects an influence over the minds of men* and the 
bngin of errors and crimes; but they also thought diat these daemom 
:(of whom* in their opinion^ tlie whole universe* and espectaHy the 
^r, was fuQ; and by whom its several parts were moved and gov- 
erned) frequently ^Lercised a power'tovcr die bodies of nen, nd 
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s^vo-c To t)u5 «iPo|cm of the J«ws ^honf/ ite^iMiw^ <]f dmnimM 
over the whole humsm cof»s|itutioat» (oou^iaiiig^ wWeb iet Dottdcv*; 
kin.lQ&tituiio Tbecd^gi Chvistioiiit Ub» i*^ »i Ec«. 1)* w» cMreitr 

9. By metonymy, tmotlj Mr i&Mir# thmahei vUtb «kfv nkuf 
to hefr$Jiumlfy ikmom^ -(tom^t Lighrfboc Hor< Hfelnr* aaid fUwud; 
p. 837.) but also, hj enallagev fife pefiom f$itittd ami fo Hm tted t^ 
dttimmnf often iir the New Testatnent come ludcr die name of 
iwfiip wi W fc-*-Of thefest kind are these paasages 

Matdi. Titi. f 6. »m 4fimkt imofmr» A«yw, and wtdlf a Irord be 
healed demomacs. Matth. xii. 43, 45. and Luke xn. 24— *i6. Ini 
deed the Jews, observfbg diat die disease somedmcs retorned tuiex« 
pectedly widi pew force and repeated attacks, either ima^inedt Of Ml 
expressed the dihigi as if the dannon bad returned to his country, ol* 
to desert places^ and when he could find no dwelKng plaee, callie 
back» after taking widi him seven or many other itemon% and agaid 
afitcted the man when secure^ and diinktng of no such ditng. 

Iflark i. 25. mvi^mwH tf wn»fun$ tuut^m^m comp. Lufce iV* J3» «»• 
i^tnrH tx"^ im9fm huftfm mmi^^ where tvTO readings seem to have 
coalesced into one.— >Mark t. a6. ay. t. 2. (comp. Matth. viii. a8. 
and Loke viii. 17.) smd 8. (comp. Luke vnu 29.) ti. 7. Vit. 25. 

Mark tit. 1 7. 25. tx^rrm mtpftm mXtiK^t afflicted vrith a disease pro* 
duccd by a dzmony which had deprived htm of all power of speaks 
mg. — Luke vi. i6« vii.^21. viii. 2. iz. 39. comp. 4i« z. ao. Acts ri 
x6. viii. 7. xix. 12, 13. 

Now; so strong was the persuasion among the Je\^ of the pow- 
er of Satan on human bodies, that the delinons speeches and acdoni- 
of those who were seized with violent disorders, raving madness es* 
pecially, were attributed to the possessing dzmon; so also the 
persons who were affected with these disorders seem to have labored 
ttdder the same morbid delusions, and to have thought themselves 
reaOy sustaining the character of the dxmon. (Consult Luke viiT« 
^7—31.) Hence it is that even in the New Testament the wmmm 
mMtUti^tf and ic^vn^n is sometimes mendoned, where neverdieless we 
most properly understand by it» the persm bimseifwio was svppottdHt 
he postessed^hy a J^inon.-— Mark iii. ix. where the Syriac translator hai 
well rendered the words r« intv^rp Muc^m ih9ie who htidph^gmi rf 
macltan i;^M^/.— Acts. zvi. 18. xix. 15. comp. i6. 

u>. imiffim and mnvfrn myw U die books of die New Testament 
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«re often vsed^6^/A^ Faibgr^ Som^ atuHf^y SpM, so as not odf 
to stgntfy' tbe invisible and incorporeal natare» but also the ^rine 
mafestt itself common to* these three. For the word mi among 
the Hebrews is applied 40 erery tiling which possesses die ntmost 
petfectiony and whtcH has something aagust and magnificent, and 
which strikes the mind with amasement* and with die highest reve- 
rtnce; as we ait^ told hy Emcsd in his Opuscula PhiloL and Crit. p. 
147. after qnoting Isau IxL 3. ^ 

, Acts i« 1 6. f^ wXn^tfhfi rv y^*^ tm¥$m it w^n t» mnvfm t^ 
myf9 im m rfuvrn liiCi^t »• f • A* Here wHiffttt mytm is to be explained 
of Ood the Fatheri as all those passages most clcai^y evincct where 
die prophets, describing dieir divine mission, not only confess that 
diey wrote, d|d» and taught only what they were commanded and 
had received from Qod» (for example Jerem. L 7-— 9*^ Amos tiu 7.) 
%ut they also often use the phrases mm rhi^/4jr mrrrmt and 
4n mn« ^yi ^m in such a manner, that, when in the New Tes- 
tament they are said to have spoken or written ir wMPfmrt i»yif , or 
^t^tfum vr# TV wn^ftrntf itytv, it cannot be otherwise understood, than 
dat God ha4 spoken by thorn. (Actsiu.ai«iv, a;, compared 
with a4« Hfht. u u) The same diiag is clearly intimated by the 
word dM«vt«of 2 Tim. iii. i(S.-^Since, however, we^iare uught in the 
sacred writings, that to die Holy Spirit b to be ascribed a participa* 
don of divinity and of all its attributes, it is ai^arent^ that my expli« 
eflUion does not absolutely exclude the person of the Holy Spirit 
ftom this passage. Tbe same thing is true of the passages which 
Jlbllow« 

Acu xiviiL 15. Ibid. xv. 28. God, who is wont to instruct Us 
apostles concerning his will in doubtful cases, and to direct 
minds in ordering tbe afikirs of the Chrisdan church, is called 

Rom. iz. I. » wHvfiMTi myif by God, to whom all things are op- 
en. For this is a .form of an oath, as Noessek and Koppe have 
properly observed, and these woids m «v. i». are to be connected with 

1 Cor. ii. 13. Si^MTM mwfunn fcil. x&yn mode of delivering die 
Christian religion, taught and commended to the aposdes^ by God 
himself. 

Eph. vL X 7* fu^i^^m TV mwfunH sword with which God fur* 
nishes mens put for « fut)ffu^ var 5fa, in the same sense with wmmtfXm 
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Siv^ Tcr. II. Othen inttrpret it of tbeswonl ina ^iritoal seas^ tf 
l^m^ffi wmt^uKftw^ with nearly the same meaning. 

Hebr. iii. 7.^ iz. 8. nrtv )«a«»vh t¥ wnvpunc ifyiv» Godf the aOr 
ihor. of the whole Mosaic economy^ signifying this. ibid. z. 15. 

I Pet. i. 2. IV ityMMycf «vtv^T«f. Most interpreters are of tyin* 
ion that these words should be referred by trajection to vLhmwn^ 
whiph went before ver. i. and therefore interpret vfii/m of the divine 
power, to which^ accordbg to the apostles' constant doctrine^ is not 
only owing the first knowledge of Christianity» but to which is also 
to be ascribed every thing which a Christian does welly wisely^ and 
happily; or to which Christians are indebted for tm #yi««]|Hi«p.-— Not 
k,$$ probable however is the opinion of those^ whot including the 
words ««r« ^^•^utrn •— — X^irm in a parenthesis* and connecting 
^lem with the words nir^H miK%€0sH l«nf X^ «rT« in the first verse^ ii^ 
terpret «yMir/««» vn^^mtn of God himself^ who had separated Fetei^ 
as it were, from the rest of the disciples of Christ» and had commit 
ted' to him the office of an apostle. — Etym. Mag. vnv^* « Smi. 

As we find wna^ sometimes used in the New Testament fi^r 
.Gody whom we worship as the Father of our lx>rd Jesus Christ, 10 
it haSf for a like reason, been the opinion of some interpreters, that 
it. is sometimes used for Jesus Christ the son of God. }iith^ I re«i 
fer I Tim. iv. s* where the wprds wn^ium furtu Atyiy, I understand of 
the predictions of Christ, which we read in Matth. zziv. Ii. 24* 
Mark xiiL 22. for no passage is to be found in the Old ^cstamei^t 
which can with any probability be referred to here. Apoc. ii. 7. 
(comp. L I, 13, 17, i8. ii. i.) 11. (comp. ver. 8.) ly, 29. iii. ($9299 
23. xiv. 13. xxiL 17. 

I have not found a single passage, (if you except i Cor. xv» 45* 
where the writer is speaking rather of the spirituality, than of the 
divine majesty, [of Christ]) from which it can be satisfactorilj 
fihown that muffim even in the New Testament signifies Christ^s di^ 
vine nature. See Frommanni Disquis. whether th^ word int^fm in 
^e New Testament sometimes signifies the divine bature of Christ? 
in his Opuseula Philol. p. 254.. 

Rom. L 25. and i Pet. iii. 18. Nothing hinders our understand? 
ing by wnvfm myw^fnt and wnvf^ the divine omnipotence, or the 
divine power which was in Christ, and by which he was raised froia 
)thc dead.— We shall show presently that the same word in i Tim^ 
ill. 16. is to be explained of the miraculous power with which Jesu^ 
-was eiidowed.-«-We have already se^ tha( th^ meauin|; in <|uesdo|i 
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if roTf (oKigA frotn tbe i^uase iMiffm mwrnt^ Hebr. ix. 14. — ^tt ap- 
pears however from passages collected (by Albert ziixn Felde in De- 
«Mle Ob8& Sacr. c Patribus Aposcolicis» Obss. iiL) fiom Clement, Ig- 
luuiusy and Barnabas, thai Jesus was very frequently called SfMm 
-Amcitfh the Holy Spirit* 

Especially, is wnvfM and wnvf^^ tfyttf used to denote that third 
mtfuitm^^ whidi, besides the Father and the Son, exists in God, and 
Is by us cidled jmh-' t(«>:«v> ihe Spirit rf Godf or the H<4y Sf^riu And 
^dthough it can by no means be altogether denied, ^t, through the 
'Vtafioas use of the 'word, many passages in the New Testament wheit 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit, always have something of am- 
biguity, and are not to be too much multiplied to prove the Holy 
Spirit to be different from the Father and the Son, (for there is no 
4oubt, that wi& the words trnnpi iiyMF is to be associated a notion 
of divinity,) yet in many unequivocal passages of the New Testa- 
jMent we are taught by the lessons of Christ and his iq)ostles, that 
the Hdy Spirit is to be regarded in the same rank with the Father 
and tbe Son, and with both to be religiously worshipped by mem 
And nnce die sacred writers, when making mention of theHo- 
Af Spirit, seem to have done it, not so much to teach the internal 
f^daition ci the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son. and to pre- 
sent to the mind notions too subtile and complex, and ^tirely tm- 
foited to tbe apprehension of their readers, as to recount the mamy 
«md signal benefits which, men impute to the Holy Spirit, and to 
declare clearly what Christians may at any time expect from the 
same; all the passages which will be quoted below for wnvfm are to 
be explained of the influence of the divine Spirit exerting itself in 
viaricNis ways in die minds of men, and of its benefits in general, and 
in the opinion ofmost are to be referred to that class of passages 
irlifich, when the word wnvum is used of the Holy Spirit, exclu4e aU 
diought of a mere faculty, or divine power.f -^A very observaUe 

• [Somewhat?]. 

f [The obscurity of this important passage is not entirely the £uik of the 
yntlator. If there be no typographical error in the original, it would seem that 
Schleusner was willing to be *' rather obscure** himself. The passage in the orig- 
inal is as follows, and in order to1>e understood, muat be mended either in ayntaz 
or punctuation. <* £t quia Scriptores sacri, Spiritus Sancti mentionem injicientes, 
** consnlto iridentur hoc «gisse, ut fkctn tarn, quse sit ^iritus Sancti tntertoc r^txs 
^ ad Patrem et Filiom, docerent^et ootioiiesnlmis tnbtilee ac ca gy oriUB Icaorym^ 
f ^optvi minhne accommodatas menti objiceKat, qotm podnt faalu ill» et 
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passage, from which alone it if made oat that* the Holy Spiril; iBffieta 
from the Father and the Son in the same sense that they difEer from 
one another, is that in Matth. xxviii. 19* iriiere the apostle are com* 
manded by Christ to baptize, ta «« ^mu^ vu iym wnvfunn in the 
same way as into the name of the Father and Son.^ Consuk Zacb- 
ariae Diss. Theol. de Formula Baptismali. Gott. 1766.—- Withno 
less clearness and evidence are quoted also the passages concemnig 
the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, sent from the Father and coming ia 
the place of Jesus, promised to the apostles by Jesu.s John xir. I7t 
36. XV. a6. xvi. 13. and described as different fromsv^if aQ4.^i|» 
by Paul I Cor. xii. 3, 4 — 6. ■ 



III. The THIRD CLASS of significati6ns, which isveryexten* 
sive, includes the passages in which the word xnvftM^ either alone or 
with the addition of the words 5fv and «yM», is used for the sevtrtU ^• 
orations and gifts, wblcb are commonly attribute J in tie New Testament tq 
God and the Holy Spirit^ and so denotes every thing which it dtviacf in 
the Latin sense of the word; that is, most excellent and emimetUf which 
helongi to God^ and is owing to his favor.f 

John vi. 63. T« fnf^Tic, « fy«» XnXtt Ifuft wnwfm »m my doctrine^ 
which I deliver to you» is divine; that is, proceeds from God and 

^ inRgnui beneficia commenumrent, qiue homines Sptritvi Sancto refenmt accepca 
** et quid ab ep quovu tempore Chriittaoi etspectare poaant, penpicue tradereniv 
** oomia etiam, quae infra commemorabuntur loca, ubi «mi^ de vi Spiritus divixui 
** variis modis in hominum animis se ezserentej ejusque beneficiis univexte ezpti« 
** canda sunt, ex plerorumqae sententia ad dassem locorum N. T. referenda aont^ 
«* ^ujB IB voce Ttnvftmf de Sp. S. adhlbics, omoem vcne fticwUatis, v«l virtaiiadt* 
^ vinai cogitatsoocm exdadimt.*'] 



* [If the former lentence be obscure, this is ambiguous. For k maymeaa 
diat the passage in Matth. zzviii. 19. b the only cut jfrom which the distinctioa ia 
question is nude oat; or that Ms ftuiagt mlcMe k sufficient to prove the diitincticai 
And that the passages referred to in John and Corinthians are as clear as tfa^ 
We have been careiui to preserve the ambiguity of the original. ** Illustre autem 

* prsB csteris dictum, e qno solo effidtnr, Spiritum Sanctum eodem sensu a Psatrt 
*■ et Filio differre, uti illi ipsi inter se difienint, est, quod apud Matthaeum ixviiL 

* 19. legitur. &c." 

f [The language in which the author defines this Third dais of significatipni 
in so genendt aa to allow arvery great latitude and choice of meanings in the tMtt 
which ha has alterwards eiplaiaed under the remaioiog thirteen heads.] 
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tf^Ascends hninan capacity^ and so, to know it God's asustance itf 
lieedftiL 

Oalat. It. 2{|. • nmtm wnvftm yivmlii^i the son produced by th« 
divine pdwer itself^ b opposed to rm s«fw •«(«« ytfrnhwrtt the son be* 
gotten bf natural rigour.' In particular 

11. Tie Jiving infittencif by the ittierventioH of which Jesui noi onFjf 
htgan to KvCf hut was also at his baptism isunsgurated to hispuUic office f and 
Astingmshedby testimonsais of the highest dignity in the vision which johu 
had. 

Matth. i. i8. \094% If yi^rt^i %x^M^ •» witftfmxn liyin, she was found 
^tegnant by the Holy Spirit. 

Ibid. ao« T» ym^ if tftrnf yirm^ ik itno^utth^ ifTi» liyig, for what 
she has conceived is of the IjLoly Spirit. 

XiUke i* 5^. vf iv^ tf/f^y fwikkvwvsms in n imii ivvic^if v^%rt% vnmsmf* 
Hf H, the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee» and divine power shall 
overshadow thee; in which words it is openly declared that Jesu^ 
derived his origin from the intervention of divine power, or by mir- 
^le. For the Holy Spirit is said to come upon men, in whon^ it effects 
greater diings» than what could either be expected from the common 
energy of nature, or be produced by an increase of its energy, comp. 
][udge» zv. i^ and i Sam. xL $. and Doederlein Institute TheoL 
^b. ii. P. ii. $ 23^. 

Matth. iiu l6. »eu m^i r« wmtfut tv ^ umirsAmvff mvu «i^«m(«r» 
Meu i^i^MMv iir* i^vr#y. Mark u lo. Luke iii. 22. John i. 32. 35. 

12. The £vine powcTf by the aid of which Christ wrought his mires* 
ties on earihi and eomplOely executed the business committed to him by God, 

Matth. xii. 28. H h tym $9 unofmn diir iicC«AA# tm im t^ t nm, if I by 
divine aid cast out dxmons} the sam^ with Luke xL 20. « )f vitmm* 

Ibid. $if ihtu wH»0t4T4t l^ku^^nftut, scofis at the divine pow. 
tt by the aid of which Christ wrought miracles on earth; uttered 
by the Pharisees, who accused Christ of working his mirades by die 
assistance of Satan; which scoffk are hinted at in this phrase, 3s. 
Msrsp A«y«» tuttM r«fi unvftuTH iym, Mark iii. 29. comp. vnth 30. 

Luke iv. !• Iii^f h wfWfurrt ciyivs-X*^ but Jesus, endowed with 
those gifts, and signal powers with which he \vas furnished by God 
bt his baptism (iii. 22.} 

Ibid. 14. f» rif iumftH ru «vi«^rH, SO that the divine power 
tzertod Itself in him, with ^c^ he yf^A ifurntsbed a$ tbc th&e of l4l 
^ptism.— -Iiukc xii. lo. 
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Actsi. 3. iunm^fmTH «(rf««9 through the diTme power nt^iick 
Was in Iuin» furnished with which he gave orders to his apostles sd>oot 
the right performance of their office* Comp. Matth. xxviti. i8* and 
seq* and Acts x* 389 •( *JCi*^^ mtntif i Sik mti^mn i^m mm J wrn fi tm 

I Tim. iiL 16. ii^iuuvh iv wnvfumrh was declared the Messiah hf 
that divine power, with which he was furnished to perform miracles. 

I John y. 6. smm r« flniv^ i^ri v fut^v^t or* r« wHvfia wrf9 n «^ 
hIma, and the power which was in Jesus of working miracles testifiesi 
that the religion taught by him is truly divine, and tbetefbre entirely 
worthy of credit. lbid« 8. 

13. Jttt the nmariaUi virtuet and facuUies of mindp granted men if 
God or the Holy Sphr\U 

Xiuke i. 15. %m wnvfuiTf nym xA««i^««tr«< trt i» fUikmt ftwr^ n^f 
who, even from his mother's woml^ shall be furnished with eminenc 
gift^ of the Holy Spirit. This is spoken of John the Baptist, and of 
die distinguished facukies with which he had been furnished by God 
for the right execution of the duties of his office of preparing the 
minds of men for the advent of the Messiah, and instructing them 
concerning the future reign of the Messiah, 

Ibid* 1 7* w ^tntmutrt *m ivfrnfut JAof, for if nirtiti^H wmtftmrH tuu 
ivmftumi jAnf, .so that the same ^ndowmients and powers of mind 
should exert themselves in him, with which Elias had been furnish- 
ed. For )tr»«(#<H cannot be conveniently explained of the power of 
working miracles^ and therefore is to be understood either of the 
virtue of the mind, or of the force of speech or address. 

Acts vi* 5. mi^ 'MfAff wnofunH nym mm 9%^tm nien endowed 
widi singular prudence and wisdom. For, the difierence between 
rtmyiii mgm and w^ here I take to be this: that the former signifies 
prudence and skill in the good management of a£Eairs, or the correct 
administration of offices; which in Exodus xxxv. 31. is also called 
t a»n V n mnj the latter signifies an intimate knowledge of the Chris* 
tsan religion* lb. 5. mtofm iym in the same sense is distinguished 
from wtwH^ that istgoodfMtpniifj* Ibid. ver. lo* and xi* 14. ■ « 
Add Sirach. xlviii. 13.* 

* [b the Hoefftk verse of this chifiter ollScclesiastitut tt is nid, <■ Eliat it wu 
** who was coyere<i with a whirlwind; and Elisens (L e. JBlisha) was riLLSS witiI 
* BIS «riaiT: whilst he lived he was net moved vnti t^ ^teati of any princd^ 
*" neither could any bring hitn into sohjectioo.'* This reference it woold seem 
nti^t to liate been placed after theprccediiigpaaiagelittkis ks;. whkk is stMOf* 
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We find it used for tte Svhe powen and faculiut hy the mi rf 
mfikk any mv it iili /d tKUuie righdy an ofitst commkuJ ta iim by Gmk 
as 'm. • 

Matth. xii. 1 8. 3«r« r« wnvfiit $m uf «vnf compared with Isai* 
xIIL !• 

John itu 34* IT r»( u ^Mtigv }f}«ri» • ^us r% wn^ftm for God hadi 
. abundantly famished him with the powers and faculties necesssuy tt> 
the right discharge of the office committed to him. 

Hence it is particularly and ««ir •(•x** used concerning ibe Suim 
fovfen and ahilitigs wiib which the of os ties were fumuhed^ rightly to defiv^ 
er and maintain the re^gion of Christ; and were qualified not only with thr' 
utmost tranquilEtyy constancy^ and freedom ofmindf but alto with a witdom 
and energy of tpeech openly to defend the groundt of the Christian doctrme 
and of their own conduct before emperortf iingtf procurators f and magis^ 
iratesy and to preserve^ when in the most imminent peril ofHfCf a goodbope^ 
'emd a ttrong and imperturbable mind. 

Matth. X. 20. r« lenofM ru iraT^$f Ifun (fri) f XnXitf m bfU9, the 
Holy Spirit will speak by you, or suggest to you at the time what 
and how ye shall speak; that is, when ye are brought before princes 
and kings on my account, as had been said i8. 

Luke xii* is. r« yn^ wnufm iiyio Mufci vfutf tt avr^ t^ 0^ ii Jbi m- 
Mv. Mark xiii. 1 1 . comp. Luke xxi. i^ 

Acts IT. 8. Ton Ilir^ whnHmt ^mvfuttH nytn tnn w^ mmnt then 
Teter with the utmost freed(»n of spirit thus addressed them. IIk 
T* 3 1» fTA«rl«c»ff iwamt wnvfrnrn aym *m tXnXm m Atyty tv dm fttta 
wa^nrmf. 

I Cor. it. 4* 19 mTrAif^ mtPfmrn nm ivm^MH so that I showed my- 
self sufficiently furnished with diTihe gifts for the right deJiTery and 
defence of the Christian religion. 

Ibid. yii. 40. )««# h Hfym vmvfm dm fp^wf for I am endowed 
with divine powers, and therefore what I advise is worthy of appio* 
bation.* 



Ij ctUtcd to this plact in Eccloiaiticiit xML z— "X6. Few fonom are iii«i« of 
thft great nnmber of patnget in the New Teftament liinilar to others in the Apoc* 
rypbal books^] 

* [Schlcttiner evidently fuppoaes ionm here to be used in the sense of the Latin 
«rw» €9gmhm and pertpeetum Me§, He translates this passage in another place «»> 
iior Mtm a ego wMbi £nimtiu ttte imptrsitusi e^resiing assurance rather thnnaBj^ 
degree of doubt.] 
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14* The extraonBttory gifu, at tbty are cMmoaly called^ f^/fc JSR^ 
Spirit^vohicb fell to ibeapoitUt <m the day ofPemteiott i^er Cbrit^e aeem* 
eioitf and tviib wbicb many Cbriituuu, and ahnott 4di tbe teaebere •ftbi 
Cbriitian reTtgum in ibefrinuthe cbmrcbf werefamubed: for »nFtanft| the 
gift of speaking in foreign langoages, of working miracles, 4if speak* 
log by divine afflatus, &c* 

. John vii. 39. ntn h inn m^ nr wHiffmff i MfUXka JmfAum it imp- 
fiMtm Aif •»*«», wnv yi|g 49 wntfftm tfyMv, «fv • m^f^ elnrar fi^lMili but 
these things he meant of the gifts of the H0I7 Spirit* which hb trie 
followers were to receive; for those eztraordinary gifts were not jCt 
m existence, because Jesus had not yet ascended into heaven. 

Acts i. 5* vfmt li fitKrrirHeivh iv wnpfimn iytf w ftirm wXAm fmih 
tmt ifu^» Ibid* 8« «AA« A«i{^#li iwmfU9 tm^herH fV iym wMsyierii 
i^' vftmf. Ibid. ii. 4. 17. i8. 33. v. 32. viii. 15* 17. i8. 19. iz. 17. X. 
•44. 45. 47* zi. 15. x6. ziii. 9. where wnvfm mym is to be particularly 
understood of the power and authority granted to the a^Kistles of 
punishing upon the spot, and afiecting with the severest diseaftiw, 
and even with death, refiractory and impious men. comp. ver. 1 1.-— 
Ibid. zv. 8. 

Ibid. ziz. 2. tfXX' vSf h lenvgm mytsf urm ^KHemfUf we have not 
even heard what these eztraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit are. 

Ibid. 6. nXh rt wnvfut r« mytw isr' ^tmif 9 OmXm vt yA#9VMif mat 
rm^sw ^f.- I Cor. zii. 7. ziv. is. 2 Cor. vi. 6. 

a Cor* zi. 4. s mv/M ki^p A«^cC«M7f» • as tXmSnt if any one ofier 
you new gifts of the Holy Spirit,, such as ye have not before recdv- 
ed. Hcbr. ii. 4. Apoc* ziz. 10. where see the commentators. 

15. *^// tbe metbodt by fpbieb Godendeavouri to amend tbe minds of 
men. 

Acts vii. 51. vi^Hi met tf wnofmtt etym trnvsuflmrf, «f •# .fnm^ic 
wgeem mm {tftettm comp. vcr. 52 and 53* 

1 6. Dk*me afflatus ^ or Inspiration^ a £vwe orack^ 

Matth. zxii. 43* wm^ w Amii u wnvftmrt xv^mi mtnet nm^eti holr 
then does David, smging by divine inspiration of the times of the 
Mesaah, caU him Lord} Comp. Mark ziii* 36. 

Luke L 41* mms 9w?^oth ^mvfmrH aym i iXirwCtr EUaabetb, iff^ 
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fcructed by a divine oracle concerning the illostrious dignity and em* 
inent condition of Mary, thus addressed her. lb. 67. 

Luke ii. 25* wnvftm <v mytw «r mvff he sometimes had a divine 
revelation* 

lb. 26, mm nwttvtf mix^nf^TirfotM 2»«-# tv xnufUHTH tv kym he had 
been instructed by a divine oracle. lb. 27. 

Luke iv. I. IV vf wnvfmn admonished by a divine oracle. Oth* 
ers render it* and not badly upon the whole* of its own acccord {sua 
iponte) or by a eertain mental impulse. But the opinion of diose who 
contend that m r« wwtfMr$ is the same thing with in pt^rm^n quadam 
in a kind of ecstasy, is entirely inadmissible** and wholly in opposi- 
tion to the parallel places, Mai^k. i. 12. and Matth. iv. i. which &vor 
the other mode of explanation. 

Ibid. iv. 1 8. svitps sv^ tsr* 1^ by divine order and commission I 
preach. 

Acts viii. 29. Ti vfi«p#, compared with ver. 26. where it was 

called ^yytAH nv^m* 

Ibid. 39. mnvftm nv^m i^ntwt rw ^i^i«ranf Philip was command* 
ed by a divine oracle to return, and remain no longer with the eunuch. . 
Ibid. X. 19. zi. 12. 

lb. zi. 28. ifii^MiM im f« imoiuvrH admonished by a divine oiade 
he foretold. 

* [This remarlc oeemt to be levelled at Farmer's Interpretation of this text In 
nppert of hit theory of the temptation. Although Schleiuner proDouncee thit 
interpretation of the placet absolutely inadmissible yet nnder No. 5. he has aid 
that certain passages in the Apocalypse, on the phraseology of which Fanpflr 
greatly relies, such as Apoc. zvii. j. zzi. xo. may be intei;preted of a <* pniphetic 
« ecstasy or vision.** 

Most of the texts under this No. 16. are considered by Farm^, In his Inquiry 
Ace. (p. 50— 7a ed. 1S05. xsmo.) and explained as they are here; with tfala dif- 
ference however; that Fanner is frequently disposed to make it appear tiMt there 
is aomething more in the phrases u ^nvftmn &c. than iy dhme dhreethm: and that 
they imply a powerful operation of the Spirit on the mind, which may be suppoa- 
ed to place it in a state similar to that in which Christ's was during the vitifODary 
temptation^— He interprets Luke iv. s8. of the extraordinary gifts and pow e rs 
with which our Saviour was endowed. 

There is no subject involved in greater difficulties than the vse of srttv^ass and 
im«^ mytw in the sense given to it in this number; and the difficulties are not 
diminished by examining the correspondent use of the Hebrew phrases of the Old 
Testaments— The relierences to Josephus direct us to passagep where he gtiret an 
account of the prophetical inspiration of Babam and Saul, and are worthy of at* 
fvotifltt. In H»^crciinp*t Josephiit ix li TV dim ^ r. and not at quoted fay SchL] 
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n>» zin. 1. Mm T» imiyM r« iyi«v one of the teachen 
of the church at Antioch was admonished by a dlTine respoosev— lb* 
▼er. 4. XYU 6« 7. zx. 23. xzi. 4. 1 1. zxiii. 8. 9. 

I Cor. zii. j. ^$ti H wH9futri Sw A«A«f no man who speaks by the 
impulse of the diTine sptriL— 1 Pet. i. 1 1.— *2 Pet. t. 21.— Josephot 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. iv. c. 6. $ 5. Ti.c. ii. $ 5. «» Sw ^mXm^&mu0% 

'17. RiSjgiMf taken objectivdy« and particularly tie Chrutiam re* 
ijgiomf beeamtt ihi matt bofy and asallnd of all* 

I Cor« iL 12. where f« wn»fu^ tv tu^f/m rdigion invented by men» 
is opposed to rm wnvimn ff i» Sw religion truly divine. 

John liL 5* mp ^ r<c yvm^ i» vms^tk unless a man by means 
of the Christian religion be changed for the betteri and altpgether re* 
fonned. lb. ver. 6. and 8. 

Acts is* }!• Tjr wm^mO^itrm w iym vnufunH the joy which tfae7 
fdt in the favorable progress of the Christian religion.— -In the same 
xmmner should be explained the words c. xiii. 52* x^^V* "^ wnvfrnln 

■ MyWm 

Rom. vit. 6. where x^mhk wHwftmrfp that is» the very ezceBent 
CSurisdan religion lately introducedi Is opposed to vir wmXtu^mn r(«^ 
futtH the Mosaic religion, which had been formerly in SforcCi but' 
was now entirely abrogated. Ibid. viiL !• 

Rom. xiv. 17. x^K^ ^ wnvftmrt mytf the disposition to make otb* 
«rs cfaeeifuU which is excited and promoud in a man by the Chris* 
ttan religion. 

Ib« zv. 13. fv ivmfm wntffmtH ttytu by means of the Christian re^ 
Kgion. 

lb. 30. im mt «yw»>K tv wnvftmrn by the love which the Chris- 
tian religion requires and produces. 

I Cor. iL lo. ifU9 h mtrtMnhv^^ i ditf im m wnvfuvTH «9t« ib. 1 1. 
«• muBfkm YV Sw the religion which comes from God. 

Ibid. 14. « ii^^mu T« TV ffvivfuiTK tv Bw dees not by his assent 
approve the divine doctrine. Ib. xii. 13. i» In imv^r$. 

a Cor. iii. 6. wn»fm Is the same thing with the preceding Mim 
2m0mt^ and is opposed to rm y^uf$fmrt .* 

Ib. 8. imiufm TV wniifmvH the office of delivering the Christian 
religion, which in ver. 9. is called i itewfut rm }iMii«rvnK* 

lb. 17. ih Kv^iH Tf wHvfM in the Lord signifies in this place the 



• [In the original it if fw ^nufmtti but tJu« mwt W a mUuke.] 
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(Sirlstiaii religion, ihr* vn*^ kv^mt, uh ^tv$9^u§f but Trfaen the 
Chrisdaii religion resdlj exists and exerts ks inftuencet diere is true 
iiueiiy* 

Ihi i8. ««» »v^i» $mitfmtH throagh Christt the author of die re- 
ligion we pnxessa 

• Galat. iiL 3. tm^/nfum wm^mn w91 jt, who had already armed 
afa sublimer acquatatanee with that more perfect religion, the Chris- 
tiani fw rm^ HnriAfi##i now return to the imperfect religion of Moses. 

Ephes« tu. 5« t» frnvfutti for im wnufmrf 

Coloss. L 8. ar fnpfiip«iir by the revelation of the Christian rdigton. 

I Thess* IT. 8* m i§fTm r* imvfm mvru f« uyut tg iftrnt to whcMB 
we owe the benefit of the Christian religion, which we profess. 

Hebr. x. 29. t» wnvputmt x^^trn frtiC^mif rejecting the Christias 
religion^ die best of God's blessings. 

James iv. 5. w^t ^Unt nriirflii r« wniofm^ i umrmuwv » ifut the 
Christian religion, which comes |^from Grod resists, or contends 
against enyy.* 

* [A most exceUent interprefation of %■ part of a Ttry obtcure panagv. Bst 
he cites no other passage in the New Testament for the meaning given to iwnniim 
See Sdileooi. ad verb. 

The fifth and stith verles as diey stand in oar Engfish biUei are ahnost wub* 
triligihlfl. ^'S^ ye think that the scripture satth in vain. The ^irie that dwel- 
*< leth in us lusteth to envy? But he giveth more grace: wherefore he saith God 
" resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. Submit therefore"* 3tc. 

The quotation in the fifth verse is not to be found in our scriptures, tt ia sup- 
posed to be tAta from some lost apocryphal book. Some have thought thsce 
might be a reference to Prov. zzl. 10. Others have supposed that James had ia 
yiew a passage in Paul's episde to the Galatians, v. 17. sqq^— -The two veraea have 
been differently pointed and explained by different commeoutors. Some hafe 
diosen to consider the fifth verse as the words of James himself; speaking general- 
ly ol the doctrines of scripture; So Dr. Macknigbt; ** do ye think that the acrip- 
<« ture speaketh falsely? Jtml doth the spirit who dwelleth in us stiongly indine fis 
rage? J^^«w But he giveth greater grace. For he saith i. e. in scripture."— Oth* 
ers put a stop after ^•uf, and not after Afysij and render thus, <* do ye think 
** that the scripture speaketh in vain against envy? The Spirit which dwelleth in 
** us excites the utmost affection, [fsr^rslfi] for it bestows greater fsvofi'*i— Oth- 
ers, again, have thought that the apostle in the fifth verse expresses in a free manner 
the sense of the quotation from Proverbs in the sixth verse. — Perhaps the following 
mode of pointing and rendering the passage, putting a comma after tf i|^s<v^ and 
the note of interrogation after XfJ'^y may be thought worthy of attention, as it 
makes the litde clause ^m^sms m Ds^tf-i ^^n a part of the quotation. Think ye 
fibat the scripture i)>eaketh in vain, " the spirit which dwelleth in us is cantrary to 
envy, for it bestoweth on us greater benefits;** [that is» than those earUily foa^ 
whidi art the usual objeeu of envy.] See Gal. v. 17.] ^ 



I PettftT. 14« dMU by the words «» ««i li{« MM Imi p u m f umif^m 
ih» friNVM b here described the Toy excdknt reUgkm of C^ 
because it originates from God» confers the greatest dignity on obu^ 
aadfnmislies him with power lo perform die greatest tfaiag^visplauxi* 
If taught In the following words tunrm fU9 tunut fiXmrfufmikmH mm* h 

1 John !▼• 13* •niK flr wm i$ pmm nhn Mmmf ifuu ^because he haa 
granted us the gospel?] 

I John ▼• 6. itri f» wnwmm imf i mX i f U mm the Christian rdigioti is 
truly dif iae* But miffM caii be contenteatly uaderstood of Cknn 
btmsel^ as the Vulgate interprets it} but the sense is aeariy the 



1 8* Perfici knowledge rf tke ChriiAan rt^gioiu 

^mI« but we who are taught better by Christ (or from our mprp pmv 
feet knowledge of the Christian religion) hope to obtain by pur dill* 
gent obserrance of the gospel that Christian feHdty which is promisy 
ed to us. 

Ephes. T. 9. • ym^ MUfWH TM wH9fimrH the works which propeeil 
from a perfect and adequate knowledge of the Christian religioiM 
where instead of jmiyMnvf some MSB. bare f«fiKf which in my o^i»* 
ion is a rioss. 

19. ^il the benefit anaadvamaget eonmeeUJ whh a perpei knowledge 
emd eiservance of the Christum reRgton relating h^h to the present ^ and the 
fidure Ufe^ and (Rained for men by Christ»f^ 

Matth. ili. II. (Mark i. 8. Luke iiL 16.) noret uftms fimwnem n 
sTMprri «yif I am not ignorant* that most interpreters after Grotiusi 
explain these words of the outpouring of the extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. But as the speech of John was addressed to all the 
Jews who had come together to his baptism* these words of lus mdlH 

* [It toxf be permitted to ^ery whether the pasnges under this •eventeenti 
head are so happily or correctly ezpHuned as under some of the preceding. Par- 
ticularly in Acts iz. 3 r. Rom. xW. 17. x Thess. sv. 8. x John !▼. 13. irmtfun seems 
to be more eanly referable to the fourteenth head of signification. And tfie im* 
portknt passage x Cor. ii. xo, xx. deserved a full and accurate explication; for it k 
difficult to make any sense of it by interpreting wnvftn of the Chrisrian religion.] 



f [Or, but&vnd M wan ly CorUtg per'Christom hooinibus parts, are the wwds 
•I tbe antbor, and arc probably left thnssfmvocal not whbontdeftifnr} 
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Ij^Mf /SMv«r«» wKch animr feoAe words fy« (Imwrfy £^mh» fequiie 
vs 16 determine die sense of the_ passage to be thiss he shall abun* 
^/oAf bestow upon you all the Uessings and benefits of his rdigioik 
Ndr does the addition of the words xm w¥^% render this expiicatioa 
Vi^eertatny 6r doubdhl; for ww^ signifies here, wry heavy pumbmmU 
m tbi detpiters ofreUgton* Comp. ver. la. and Glasse PhiloL Sacr* 
Pf -iQf ?• (The words mm m^i are commoidy thought to have been 
added as explanatory (i{«>iir'««f ) and are omitted not only by John 
h.^i* Mark i. 8. but even in some MSS. perhaps out of antipathy to 
Mnum heretics who -used branding for washingi or on account of the 
fipnUel places.) 

John ViU 39«— -Acts ii» 38. um X't^^fwH ts» im^unt nr mym arvuiM* 

Rom* V. 5. For the love of God has been abundantly and clear- 
ly, declared to us iuL kyiH wnvftaxH^ m ititrrH i^» by the benefits, 
which wv have by the Christian religion enjoyed. In what follows 
We find remission of sins mentioned, for which we are indebted to 
Christ. . 

Ibid. viii. 13. n^XXmxMi mvtu t%9 ««ric^;^v rar wnvftmrn t^^rm but 
&ose also, who have partaken of those most excellent benefits, be- 
Mo^ed on men by Christ, [or procured for men by Christ.] Thee* 
doret on ver. i6. t* fcnviMC rvr ^^•funtif tmc trmwri X"^'"* 

2 Cor. i. 22. }y( T«> tt^fttimrm rv wnuftarf iv rmt tui^uut if^^^n to 

whom we are indebted for the benefits, propired by Christ* which 
are as a pledge to us of future felicity. Ibid. v. 5.— Galat. iii. 2« 

£phes. i« 13* ir^^MyM-^vTt r« wnufimrt rw t3r«yyi\MK ^ ^*f 7^^ 
have enjoyed all the promised blessings belonging to the Chrisdan 
teligion, which are most certain proofs and pledges of your future 



* . I Thess. V. 19. r« W9tv/€t& ftn vdnvrt use well the advantages^ 
which, as Christians, you enjoy, and study in every way to increase 
then). 

I^eb* ▼!• 4* ^iv*x*v ynnknmt wnufimTH iytu* 

. ap. Ill particQlan tie impct of mmJf nuuk tetter fy tie Cbnetum^ 
reBgMM* 

Rom* viii. 2. « nfi6f ry imvfMfs *Kmt {«^ the Christian rdigion, 

^ fflie former df thete passages has' been already explained under No. 24. an^ 
t)^ other may be reftrred to the same head of significatiom J 
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vUokimpiOTes the nuads of iiwn» impels to rigbt conduct and rea« 
den happy: here wn9f»m is opposed to t^ mfimfr$f or ihat gcntnil 
vickedoesSf* to which before the coming of Christ mea had beea 
addicted; as in ibid, yen 5. 6. 9. it is opposed to fi| MifM.~»Ibid. Ten 
II. 13. 14. i6. i|iw« T$ wmffm this Tenr disposidoiu corrected bf 
means of^the Christian religion» assures our mind— ^-fsec Nos* §• and 
^.j-^'^bid. s6. f» wnm » ^^mmni ^ mf ^mmrm rmn m^kHtmH iftn this dis- 
pQsitionf corrected by the Christian religion» sustains us oppiesced 
with calamities^f 

X Cor* iii» l6« vi. 19. in t» rmftm ifun uuf m 19 ufU9 mym wtrnfuOf 
9ftt$ duit your body u as it were a tempki sacred to Ood» in which 
you ought to manifest to others your truly Christian disposition. 

Gaht. ▼• i6. vnvptri wt^tmrnntvi live conformably to the disposi- 
tion which the Christian religion requires*— Ibid. yer. 1 7. i8« as. zg* 
«^vL 8i^— Ephcs. ▼• i8.-«-i Tim. W. la. 

Jnde 19. wnvf^ f$$ tx«»m men not yet reformed by the Chris* 
tian religion* 

ax* Tbi £vmi a^mtCf by tie mJrfwikb nun an Stp9Sid io #»• 
hrace^ sad mcBmd u oistrve the Christian reUgion* 

John yi. 63. t» %n9f»m im {^m-mw it is God who enables meui or 
qualifies them to embiace the Christian rdigiony the same as in ver. 
65. iiliif ivmtm iAImv w^h ^ imp ^ || Mipco^v mmrm tn nr 9tn^ fmm% 

* [Hie word in die original it vitmiiatf whidi cannot be better explained than 
in die words of Cicero: malitia cert^ cnjudam ridi nomen est, Yidoatas omninm.] 

f [U ta easy to ice how Schkuflier mdentanda thie chafter o£ the ephtle to 
the Romans; bat it is not always easy to determine When wpiv^ means the J. 
Chriedan religion itself, and when the state of mind, di^KMidon, and character, ^ 
which is the effect ol iu inflvence. The Interprettdons here given seem to cs- 
clnde not only the person of the Holy Spirit, but what are called his extraordint" 
ry inflaencci from seteral passages, in which they are commonly supposed to b« 
taught] 

t f Ts in§9fm here seems to be opposed to 11 ^n^9 and therefore many intef« 
prctars have supposed that our Saviour means by it the spiriHuU in opposition to 
tho BkMl meaning of his discowse, an iBteiprttatien<whkh is much favored by ' 
thtt next daaset <* the words which I speak unto you, they are q^irit, and they are * 
** Iife.*'-^8impson in his Essays on the language of scripture, gives the following 
sransladon of verses 6s and 63. ** Nevertheless, when ye diall see the son of man 
rise tip vrhere he was Before, [ye vriHlnow] that he is the Spirit that giveth fifr. 
The iedi profiteth nothing. The ddctrines iHiich I teach ytfu are spirit and are 
life.** Gompare z Cor. av. 45. % Cor. iii. 6, 17. John oei. ss. s^.] 
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Rom. T9. I3« The tame divine power it called hmtfttt wmvfmtn 
iyi». — lb. ver. i6. and 19. 

f .Cor. vi. 1 1. 9H»fim wdw is to cBsdngaished from rf •p^mw n» 
«v{Mr l«9« that it appears it must be onderstood of the aid of the di- 
vine spirit necessary to embrace and observe the Christian religion*-* 
1 Cor* iii. 3.— xiii. 14.* 

Ephes. ill. 1 6. ivmftm n^mtmmhm* hm nr rmyiwic «m9 u§tm%m 
MMi^mff that we mzj daily acquire an increase of Chistian viftne^ bj 
the aid of ihe dtrine spirit* 

Ibid. iv. 30. fm Xvimn r# mtwfm r« myt&f yv 5w do not resist that 
divine sfurit, to whose assistance a Christian' is indebted for every in* 
crease of his faith and virtue. 

Titus iii. 5* ^•)nYymnm and mmnrnftint is ascribed tO the frmfttm 

I Thess. i. 5^ 6.-— 2 Thess. il. 13. iv iyuurfim imvftmrBf. i Pet L 
sa.— Jude 20. 

22. By a metonymy of the abstract for the concrete it is put tot 
wHvftmrptHi 9nd admits of various significations according to the vari- 
ous meanings of 9rviv^> which may be easily discovered fram the 
tenor of the discourse. 

John iii. 6. tn ytytnntnut m nr vnyfutnt fmvftm irr« he» who is re. 
formed by the Christian religion^ also thinks» virUls, and acts at the 
Christian religion requires; or is wnuftmrMf 

Acts V. 3. •4/fiv0woi«i n x4 wnuftm v «yMf that you should attempt 
to deceive us apo&tles, who are endowed rf wnvftmrt rf iyif that is, 
who have received extraordinary divine gifts, who have God dlvftiys 
^th US| aiding us by his spirit, so that we can easily distinguish truth 
from falsehood. 

Ibid. 9. wH^rmr$ wnvfut mp^w to try whether the apostles can be 
deceived, and whether they really have extraordinary gifts of the Ho« 
ly Spirit. 

Acts XX* 28. r* imvfm r» iyff Paul, who had appointed the pres- 
byters of the Ephesian chUrch. 

I Cor. xii. xo. «iAAf 3< imii^$ntt wnyfrnrmt to another \» granted 

* [This passage in Corinthians, whieh is the common benediction, ** the grace** 
&C. aaj as well be referred to the nineteenth head, especially as Sdileusoer had 
already classed under that head Heb. vi- 4. which is certainly a parallel, text. They 
l^oth however may refer to the mifrftculow gifts of the Spirit, and 8p XDay aerenl 
•tfier texts under thi» head.] 
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thHkeillty of dtsdngoishing false prophets from true. Chrfsostom: 

«• fi)mw Ttf • WHPfuiTuut tuu T$t fillet TH • w^A^tnK MM Tif • Mwmrutf, ^ 

lUd* XIT. 32. null «mv^T« iii(«^9r«»f flr^«^«ic yir«mMVfff«« propheti 
inspired bj God (•/ m^9f9rtu wnvfutmui) ought to give waj to one 
iBOWter* 

a Thess. it. 2. im wmfrntn by a teacher who 'professes to be ac- 
tuated by the divine spirit. 

I Tim. IT. I. tr^^nxfifitH trnvfuu^t wXm0H comp. ver. a. 

I Jchn IT* I. 3. T» wnvfm f» dm a teacher truly divine. Ibidver. 
3* and 6. 

23. Somedmes it is clearly rfdukdani.^ Mark ti. 8. mrgm « 
Ikw Tf flmvpiri •vfv compared with Matth. ix* 4. and Luke v. 22. 
—Luke i. 47. iy«AAiiirt in* vHv^ ^ compared with Psalm xxxv.9« 
[Sept.] Luke z. 21. «yMAAMiMT» ^ wmtfum i I«nir*— John zL 33.—- 
ziiu 21.-— Acts zvii. l6.— -zviii. 5. [tee however No. 5.3«*-£phcs. u 
I7<— iv. 23. — ^Philip, i. i9.»-3 Esdras iii. 2. Consult Le Moyne 
Varia Sacnu p. 927. 

These are all the places where the word is found m the New 
Testament.f 



rea4 om tbu worJL 
Kofpi Ezcurstts v. on the Epbtle to the GaL p. loi. sq. 
Teller (G. A.) Vocabulary of the New Testament m German* under 
the word GmU 

* [Let the student tnni to the texts daned nnder No. 5, and he wiS prbbablf 
Aink that the list of passages where iryiv^ is reduodaDt might hare been mnch 
enlarged.] 

f [Schlenner has entirely omitted die important tctts Loke u. 13. Jofan sz. 
fta. which he would probably refer to the third dots of significations— «he latter 
half of Rom. viiu %6. is no where explained; though under ifon^rrvyj^m he givet 
wnvfim the same meaning as in the former part of this Terse.— He has also omit- 
ted even to mention the most difficult passages relating to the spiritual gifts in the 
Corinthian church, such as i Cor. xii. S, 9, xx. xiv. a, X4, 15* x6. and thougk 
frokxi other parts of his Lexicon we suppose he would have referred most of them 
to Ko. x6. we are by no means satisfied with this singular omission, especially as 
this ve^ subject of the spiritual gifts had for some time engaged the attention of 
the moet learned theologians in Germany. Other texts omitted are John xx. %%> 
Acts yd. S5» Rom. ▼. 5.Tiu. 4, xx. xi. 8. % Cor. vii. c. xii. x8. Ephes. IL %, ifL 
Philem. %$• < Pet, iis« 4. i John tii. 94. and Apoc. xyi. X3, X4.} 

# 
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Lgt^i Symbolae to promote the right use of Teller's Vocabalar7 toL 

u.p»4i.8q« • 

Gim;I« laDifs. TheoL on the rarious use of the word wmtfm in the 

Nt«r Testament. Tubingea 1776. 
Gfiethaeh in his two Commentationes de Vera Notione Vocadrali 

vMi^ in cap. 'slvSu Ep. ad Rom. published at Jena in ^.to^-Hiridi 

which may be compared 
Durru Commoit. deraria Notione Tocis m> Gotting. 1776. and the 

Commentatio Theologica published bj me in 1791 atGikdagen 

de Vocabuli wtwfut, in Libris N. Test. Varto Usu. 410. 



'INDBX or TEXTS referred to the numbers under which 

EACH IS EXPtAIKED. 



Matthew. 

Chap, Ver. N», 

iii. 11. - 19 

*. 16. • 11 

iy. I. • 16 

T. 3. « 5 

▼iu. 16. • 9 

z. 1. • 8 



xii. 18.5 


13 


— 38.1 




— SI. I 


13 


— 33. J 




— 43.> 

— 45.) 


9 


ZXU. 43. - 


16 


xztL 41. - 


5 


zxvii. 50. « 


3 


xxyiii. 19. • 


10 



Mark. 
L 8.-19 

— 10. . 11 

— 19. • 16 

— 33. . 9 

— 3r.5 ^ 

ii. 8. • 33 
iu. 11. - 9 

— 39. • 13 
~ 30. - 8 




xiL 36. • 16 
xiii. 11. • 13 
xiv. 38. - 5 



Luke. 

i \\\ '» 

— 35.-11 

— 41. . ItJ 

— 47. - 33 
--•67. . 16 

— 80. . 5 
ii. 35.1 

— 86. V 16 

— 37. J 

— 40. - 5 
iii. 16» - 19 

— 33. • 11 
iv. 1. - 18 

— — - 16 

— 14. - 13 

— 18. - 16 
Ti. 18. • 9. 



Chap. Ver, No. 

vil. 31.> Q 

.▼iii. 3.5 ^ 

— 39. 8t 9 

— 55. - 3 
ix. 39.1 

— 43.3 * 

— 55. - 6 
X. 30. - 9 

— 31. - 33 
xi. IS. - 
-34.7 

— 36J ^ 
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£l2r the last number of the Reposhoiy, tome account was promiaed of the 
rare and Taluable books, ■ amon^f those lately added to the lihraiy df 
Harvard College. This accoimt is now commenced. It wiU not Immt- 
ever be confined merely to the books lately added, but will be en* - 
tended to those of a similar kind, which were before in the Ubrary. 
Kotices of the lives of the autliors of the different works, where these 
may be interesting, and any other incidental information relatinf^ to 
them, which may be valuable or amusing to the general reader, will 
likewise be inserted. Afber entirely fimslung the account of boolEa 
lately added, notices in continuance may perhaps be given of remaik- 
able books, which have been for some tinae in this library, and at. least 
of any important additions, which may hereafter be made* This ac? 
count is now commenced by descriptions of the four principal 
Polyglots, the three first of which haipe lately been added. Boohs 
lately added will throughout be distinguished by an asterisk.3 

« 

AN ACCOUNT OP BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OP 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

* The Compbite$i8ian Foiygbt. 

JL HIS work is a very great literary curiosity. It is the first 
edition of the whole Bible ever printed* It has its name from 
the place where the work was executed, anciently called Com- 
plutum, now Alcala; a town of Spain, in New Castile. It was 
published by the direction and under the patronage of Cardinal 
Ximenes, the regent of Spain during the minority of Charles 
V, a man, who in high station not only as an ecclesiastic, but as 
a statesman and a soldier, has acquired as great and as deserv- 
ed reputation, with as litde mixture of merited censure, as With 
very few exceptions, is ever possessed by any one so variously 
and so publicly employed. With regard to this work, he em- 
ployed various learned men to superintend and assist in its 
publication. He collected manuscripts, whenever it was in his 
power, giving four thousand ducats for seven of the Hebrew 
Bible; and defrayed the whole expense of the undertaking, * 
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ftmeuntiiig to fifty thousand ducats."!^ It was begun tn 1503, 
completed io 1517, and the Pope's bull permittiDg the sale of 
copies was obtained in 1520. 

In the year in which the prkitiag of the work was complet* 
ed, the Cardinal died. It is an interesting smecdote i:elated of 
him by the writer of his life, as copied by Le Long. ^ I have 
*^ heard)'' says Gomez, *' that John Brocar, a printer of Alcala, 
^^ the son of Arnold William Brocar, often related to his com- 
^^pwions, that on the very day on which his father finished 
^ (toe printiRg of the work, he then a boy was sent in an elegant 
^ dress with die last volume of the Bible to Ximenes, who exceed* 
^ ingly rejoiced, and raising his eyes exclaimed-— Christ, I thank 
^ thee, tluit thou hast brought that on which I have expended so 
^ dmch care to its desired accomplishment* Then turning to 
^ his friends he said, though I have been engaged indeed in 
^ many arduous and dtiScult undertakings for the service of 
^ the state^ thc^re is nothing, my frioids, for which you ought 
^ more to congratidate me^ dian on account of this edition of 
^ the Bibk, whidi alone, at a time when it is very Becessary, 
^ opens the sacred fountains of our religion, wheace a much 
^ pitfer theology will be drawn, than from the streams that 
^ have flowed from them, [alluding to this as oontaining the 
^ scriptures in their original hmgu€tg€8j and to their having 
^ been usually consulted in a translation]." In his preface, or* 
dedication to Leo X, he speaks in a similar manner. In giving 
his motives for printing the scriptures in their original laogua* 
ges,, he says, ^ that there are in evei^ language peculiar mean* 
^' ings of words, whose whole force can be expressed by no 
^ translation exact as it can be made; and that this is especialty 
** true of that, in which are contained the words of our Lord; 
** that there are many and diilerent hidden senses of words and 
^^ sentences of scripture, which can only be discovered in the 
^ original language; and that besides, the manuscripts of the 
^ Latin translation differ from each other, and there being reason 
^ to believe, that through the ignorance and carelessness of 
^ transcribers, their text does not remain uncorn^)ted, recourse 
^ must be had to the originals of the scriptures* These there- 

* See bis life by Gones, as quoted bf ]> LoQfb 
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^ for* aie friaied by Uiii^ that everjr one^ snidiout oC sacred 
^ literature^ may no longer be sti^ at the atreame, but xsatf 
^ satisfy his thirst at the fountsun itself^ springing up to etemal 
^* life.'^ The edilonRs likewise at the end of their preface to the 
New Testaostat, thus address their readers:*-*^ There now re- 
^ maiaa no reason for not studying the scriptures* You cannot' 
^^ coosplatn of faulty copies, of suspected translations, and of ina* 
^' bility to obtain the originid text; nothing is required but jfmi' 
^ own inclination and industry, and i^ these are not wantuig^'^ 
^ yoii will without doubt after having once tasted the sweetness* 
^^ of sacred literature, despise all other studies*" ^ In tfiis 
^^ manner," observes Michaelis, ^ did the editors write, under 
^ the patvooage of a zealous cathidic cardinal, only a short time 
^ before the Reformation." The court of Rome however had 
not the same desire to encourage the study of the scriptures as 
Cardinal Ximenes, and it was, as we have seen, three years after 
the printing ci the Polyglot, before a bull could be obtained for 
iu puUication. In the preface of the editors luurever, there b 
a very singubr passage respecting the Vulgate, not at first sight 
very consistent with what has been quoted* After mentioning, 
that they have placed the Greek of the Septuagint on one side 
and the original Hebrew on the other, in the Old Testament, 
they sajr^— ^ Between these we have put die Latin translation 
^ of St. Jecom, as it were between the synagogue and the East- 
*^ em [Greek] church: placing Jesus, that is, the Roman or 
^ Latin church, between these two thieves* For this done, 
^ founded upon a firm rock, the others sometimes deviating 
^ from the ri^ understanding of scripture, has alwajrs remaift* 
^ ed immovedile in the truth*"* lliis passage however is 
equivocaly constructed. 

Before the publication of the ComplUtensian Polyglot, ap- 
peared the edition of Erasmus, the first of the New Testament* 
This was attaclrftd by Lopez de Stunica, one of the editors of 

* Mediam uitem inter Ikts l^atmam beati Hleronymi tranfUtionem, 
velut inter sjrnagogtm et oneMalem eecletiani» poeoimus: tanquam duoe 
bine et fade latronea aednnn autem Jesinn» hoc eat Romanam aiT« Latinam 
eedeaiaai eoUocantea. Hac enim sok aupra finnain petram ediftcata (re* 
liqiiia A recta acriptune btelligenlia quaadoque dtmntibua) unmobUis 
•eniper vcritalc pennanait* 
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^e Complatemifln Polyglot, whkh aittack produced a warm 
contest betureen him and Erasmus. ^ It is mentioned,'^ sayi 
Butler in hb Hone Biblicse, ^ in one pf the letters of Erasmus, 
^ (torn* ix. 228. imd see Hist. Lit. Reformattonis, part i. 60,61.] 
<* that Stuiiica, having found Cardinal Ximenes reading. Eras* 
^ mus' edition of the New Testament, expressed his surprise, 
*^ diat his Eminence should vouchsafe even to cast a look up* 
^ on a irork, so full, as he termed it, of faults and monstrous 
^ errors; that the Cardinal with great gravity reproved Stunica 
^ for his insolence; and desired him, if he could, to produce a 
^ more valuable work, and in the mean time, not to defame the 
^ Idxyrs of others. The anecdote does honor to the cardinal's 
^ memory, as it shows his candor, and how free he was from 
*^ that litde jealousy of authors, which was one of the strange 
^ blemishes in die character of the- great rival of his political 
*^ fame, the Cardinal minister of Lewis Xllt.*' 

The Polyglot strictly speaking is in five volumes; the four firat 
contain the books of the Old Testament, with those of the apocry- 
pha, which are considered canonical by the church of Rome,^ to* 
getherwiththe prayerofManasaeh, (which is putaftertheChron* 
icles,) and the third book of Maccabees. On each page of the 
books of the Old Testament, there are three parallel columns; the 
first contains the Hebrew, the second the Vulgate, and the-tbird 
the Septuagint, with an interlined version. Beude these, the 
Chaldee paraphrase (the Targum of Onkeios) is put at tlfe bot- 
tom of the page in the Pentateuch,f with a Latin translation hi 

• * The books of the apocrypha received by the Romish church as canon- 
ieal according to the decree of liie Council of Trent, are as ftUow: Tobit, 
Judith* The Wiadom of Solomon, Rcdeaiaatictta, the fint sad saoond 
Books of Maccabeea, Baruch and the episUe of Jeremiali aa coapeetrd 
with Jeremiah and the Lamentations, the addition to Esther^ and the addi- 
tions to Daniel, viz. The song- of the three Children, The story of Susannah, 
and that of the Idol Bel and the Dragon. The hooka of the Apocrypha 
njeeled by it axu the two of Eadras and the prayer of Mtnaaaeh. 

t Some bibliographers speak as if the Chaldee paraphrase tothe otiier 
books of the Old TesUment was in this Polyglot, but tbia is not the 
ease. According to the opinion of the editors, aa given in their 
preface, Chal^ca in cxteris libris, preterquam in Pentatgyicho, 
est aliquibus in locls; et fabulis meriaque Thafanudiataciim nugis 
indigna prorsus, qiix sacris codicibus inseratur. 
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a parallel colmmfe In die boolEs of die apocrypha, die Creek 
widi an inierUned verrioa is printed in one coluina, amd die 
Vulgate in another* In the third book of Maccabees the 
Greek alone it printed with an interlined version^ tUs book not 
being tnmdated in tne Vnlgate. In the margin of die Old 
Testament are put Hebrew radicads, and in die Pentatieuel% 
opposite the Chakke veruon, Chaldee radicals* These are 
put in the Hebrew, when the root does not consist of die tlwee 
or two first letters of the word in the tezt,or of diese after apre* 
fix is rejected, over which there is then a certain mark, widi di^ 
rejection likewise of the letter van, when it occurs; and in a sim* 
ilar manner in the Chaldee. The fifdi volume contains the New 
Testament in the Gredc, and in the Ladn of the Vulgate* Inthe 
margin diere are references to similar passages in ^ Old Tes^ 
tament lo those in the opposite text* To each wosd, or phmse 
which may be rendered intoLadn bya sing^ word, in die He* 
brew of the Old, and in the. Greek of the New Testament, a simA 
letter la prefixed^ which is likewise prefixed to the 'word or words 
Gorrsspcmding in the l4adn vulgate. To the New Testament is 
mmexed a Greek Lexicon of its words* Beside the five vol^ 
<iime% which contain the Polyg^ there ia a.sixdi (not bekmp> 
ing to the set in the library of Harvard College) containing a 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. Copies of this volume wtxfi 
very early separated from the sets to which they belonged* 
Gomez, who wrote die. life of Cardbal Ximenes about lS60»f 
compbnna of its being so in his dme* 

There has been much controversy, principally in Germany, 
between Goeze on the one side, and Semler on the other, re- 
specting the criucal value of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment in diis Polyglot; it being attacked by the latter and de- 
fended by the former. The opinion of Semler however, that 
it is of little critical value, and formed princips^y on modem 
manuscripts, seems to have prevailed* The manuscripts how- 
over» on which it was formed, now being lost,"* it retains some 

* At the tttny of the lost of these mttmscripts, though tomewhat la- 
siMMiSy any not be known to all our readers, wt msert the fi>Qowing se- 
csoont fton Mlehaelb* Introdnedon to the New Testament. While there 
iimatilis dispute eoneen^ngthe ralne of the manaseiipts, from which the 
Complatcanan text vm fcrmed, ^H was natsraU" tsft Mlichaelis, ** fyt 
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waAonty. ^ Mill, Bengd, and Wetstein,^ sajrs Mkhaelis, 
^ hare coHated this cdidon, as a manuscript, with great dili* 
^ gence.^ It is occasionaUy qaoted by Griesbach, eapedaUy 
OB the Apocalypse, in which Michaelis thinks its text particu* 
htfy Tduable* In the controversy between Archd e ac o n Tn- 
vis, and Ptofiessor Porson and Heihert Mar^ r e s pec tin g the 
iaelebrated text John ▼• 7. it was made much and auccnsfiil 
«e of by the bttef fior the purpose of disproving the pretended 
correctness of Stephens' third edition of the Greek TestaB^Dt^ 
in wUoh it is employed as an audiori^. 

^ llie Comphitensian edition," says Michaelis, ^ is ejctrene* 
:^ ly scaroe,liecaaae only six hundred impressions were taken ofi 
^ iris waatiDgin.maoy of die puUic libraries, and Jm not been 
>* many years «ven in Aat of Gottingeiu This is-thecvasonwlij 
^ «o piany diffiBrcotJKXQunts have bocA ginen of it. Itmaooex- 
^ pensive for a privaie Khrary; thatwhioh Is naw at Goctiqgea 
*^ cost £rar Inndred and eighty floms, and the late Miiiieh^ 
^gave anorder tO'hiscommissioDer as far as nine hnndred: 
^ and the price of it will- still increase, in proportion as iti 
^ great excellence, cspecialty in the Sepiuagins, skdl be lieiler 
^ known*" Four hundred and ei^ly florins of Gemany h 

** every fHend to criticism to wish that the manuscripts used In this editioi^ 
" wliich might be supposed to have been preserved at Alcala, should be cdi- 
' ^ lated anev; and in the third edition of this Introduction I expreeaed the 
«*«sant wish in speaking of the Codex Rhodkn^ ButthftfaaonSflivaUe 
^* ignorance and stupidity of a librartaa at AUskU, about the year 174Sli has 
^ rendered it impossible that these wishes should ever be gratified* Pro- 
* ** fessor Moldenhawer, who was in Spain in 1784, went to Alcala, fi>r the 
** very purpose of discovering those manuscripts: and being able to find 
^ none, suspected that ibey were designedly kept aeeret from him^'ttoiigb 
^centraiy to the generoua treatment which he had a[t other titaeaexperi- 
<<eneedintbateountry. At last he discovered that a ve|y ilUlevsHe Ubnri- 
** an, about thir^-five years before, who wanted room for some new bookH 
** sold the ancient vellum manuscripts to one Toryo, who dealt in fire worio, 
^ ai materials for making rockets. Oh, that I had it in my power to nnmorw 
** taKse both librarian and rocket-raakerl This prodigy of barbartan I would 
.*' not venture to rcftate» tiU profesaor Tychs^eo, who accompaniod MoUea* 
««hawer, had given me fresh assurances of iU tmith* J^vitt iMit li^ it to lbs 
** charge of the Spanish nation in general, in which there are laea of real 
**1e«raingt but the author of this inexcusable aot was the greatest bsihiF 
**riaa of tbeiires«al«eBtiugr^ sn4 bsppy oaly.ia heiag wiknowiu'*^ 
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«bout two hundred and forty dollars. Its original price /vim 
«ix gold ducats add a half, or something more according y> tbe 
expense of transportation, as mentioned in die address Co tl^ 
readet* opposite the tide page* This Polyglot had betonne 
very rare in 1568> when the printing of the Antwerp Polyg^ 
was commenced as we are informed in one of the prefaces to 
the latter.* There are according to Goeze about fifteca copies 
of this work in Germany. That in the library of Harvard OA* 
lege is in very good preservation* 

* The dniwerp FblggUd^ 

JL BIS work is as rare as the preceding,' and remarkable for its- 
great beauty and correctness of qrpography* It is in eight vol- 
umes, the five first containing the sacred and apocryphal bookSf 
the same as in the Compiutensian, in different languages, witH the 
addidoD of the two apocryphal books of Esdras in Latin only; anil 
the three last an apparatus (as it b called) for dieir study* The 
Polyglot itself contains all diat is in the Complutensian, reviseil 
ai|d corrected; with the addition of a Chaldee paraphrase of the 
other books of the Old Testament, beside those of the Penta- 
teuch, and its Latin translation, and the old Sjrriac version pf the 
books of the New Testament, likewise with its Latin transk* 
tion* In the Old Testament, the Hebrew and the Vulgate are 
put in parallel columns on one page, and the Septuagint with 
its translation in like manner on the page opposite: the transla- 
tion of the Greek not being interlined as in the Complutensiao* 
Tlie Chaldee paraphrase is below; the original on one page^ 
and its translation on the other* In the New Testament, 
the Greek and the Syriac with their translations are dis- 
posed in the same manner as the Hebrew and Greek of the 
Old Testament. Below, the Syriac is printed again in He<r 
brew letters. ** The latter was done,** says Michaelis, ** with 
^^ a view of rendering the New Testament intelligible to the 
*^ JewSy and of converting .them to the Christian religion, as we 
*^ are informed by Guido Fabricius de la Boderie, who wrote 
♦• for that purpose the Syriac text in Hebrew letters.'*! In 
* Propter miram eorum paucitatem et rsr^tcm desidsrsbsiitaA 
t latrod. to N. T. c. 7* s. 2* p 

14 
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'Aria nvorkvthiBe boobs and passages are not found in the Syiiac 
'-i^AMx, fniabe'ttopan'of tke Otd Syriac vepsion. Among die 
jpisaiges ditiktMl are'the «torf of the adulteress ia the gospel of 
Al^ John, ahd \ John \\ T.'f tho books omitted are the second 
J«^8tleK)C Peter, the second and third of Johe; the episde of 
^ Jiiie^ and tUm Apoeatypee^ 

*: . The printing of this work was^ commenced at Antwerp in 
'ksA^ and finished ii^ tST2. it was conunenced and carried 
on under the patronage of. Philip II of SpsUn, through the infiu- 
ence, as we are told in one-o£*4he prefaces, of Cardinal Spino- 
za* Its printer v^asCIinstophQr Plan^n^at that time one of 
the mo»t celebrated in Europe: sixty workmen were continu- 
fdly employed during, the time of its printing.* There is a 
story, tliat PhiTip only lent the money to defray the expense 
of its publication to Plantin, and afterwards distressed and re- 
,duced him tQ poverXy,.by pressing him for the debt. But this 
story is probably incorrect. According to several notices of 
thelifeof Plantin,he apc^uired great wealth by his profession, of 
wh^ch he lived in the liberal enjoyment, and at his death left a 
very, valuable library to his grandson^. Balthasar Moret. He 
died in 1598. 

The principal editor of this Polyglot was Arias Montanus, 
who has th^ reputation of being one of the most learned theo- 
logians that Spain has ever produced. He was bom of a noble 
' hut reduced family; his parents being unable to afford him the 
means of a learned education. He was however patrqpised by 
some gentlemen of Seville, and through their assistance, after hav- 
ing made some progress in his studies, was sent to pursue them 
at Alcala. He there acquired great learning in the ancient and 
oriental languages. He afterwards travelled in different coun- 
tries of Europe, and acquired a knowledge of various living 
languages. At his return he was invited by the bishop of Se« 
govia to accompany him to the Council of Trent, then in ses- 
sion* Here he became known and distinguished. He return- 
ed however to Spain, and retired to a pleasant spot in tbe 
moimtains of Andalusia, to cfevote himself to his studies ib 
solitude and leisure. He was however invited from his 

* Ont. Belted. Arie Montani ad Gregorium xUi. Pont Mxs, 
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retre^ by Philip II, to superintend tbe printing of the PdygloT 
of which we ^eak. For this purpose he went to Axtmwfi 
While engaged in this work, his enemies occasioMd hfkn smui^' 
difficulty at Ron^e, by accusing him of too closely feUowioglbf , 
interpretations of the Jewish Rabbiesl On this account Im. 
made a voyage to Rome, an4 terminated die business without- 
difficulty. After the completion of the Polyglot he rat^noed to* 
Spain, and refused the offer of a bishopric, which was nsade 
him by Philip. He received a pension of two thousand ducats^ 
and was made chaplain to the king. He 4ied in the yemfj 
1598. He was remarkably abstemious, never drinking WiiPf; 
and rarely eating meat. He is said to have b^epi a man of, 
piety, as well as of learning. His principal, works are cona^. 
mentaries on the scrtptures, and a number of dissertalicaiH* 
which fill the last volume of the Apparatus to. this Pol^km 
nnd which have been printed by themselves, under die title o( 
Antiquities Judaicfle. They are likewise printed in the Critii^. 
Sacri. 

The Antwerp Polyglot is, as has been mentioned, vciy 
«9re. Only five hundred copies were printed, and of these n 
large number are said to have been lost at sea on their passage 
to Spain** The original price of each copy, as we learn from 
die Scaligerana, was forty pistoles. The copy in the library of 
Harvard College is a beautiful one in fine preservation. 



* The Paris PolyglaL 

X ns Polyglot contains the same books, and all diat is in the 
preceding, vrith the addition of the Samaritan version of tha 
PentatAch, the Hebrew Samaritan text, (which consists of 
Hebrew words in Samaritan letters, and agrees very nearly 
in sense with the Samaritan version, so diat the sune LatiA 
translation answers for both), the S}rriac and Arabic versions 
of the books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha widi some 
exceptions, the Syriac version of the remaining books of the 

* MftHnckrot de orta It progsMtt srtii typogn|4i]ci^ quoted 1^ 
Bihiiothcque Curieoic 
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New Testamentf beside those whose versioii was given in the 
Antwerp Polyglot, and an Arabic version of the New Testa- 
ment; all with their Latin translations* This Polyglot, whidi 
Hrthe most magnificently executed of any, and one of the most 
sfitehdid works that ever* issued from the press, is printed on 
imperial fobo in ten volumes of unwieldy size. Its printing was 
begun in 1628, and finished in 1645* 

This work was published at the expense of a French gen* 
tteinan, Guy Michael Le Jay, whp ruined his fortune by die 
i]ttdertltking« Some time before its comple^on. Cardie 
Dal Richlieu made him an offer of one hundred* thousand 
d^wns, with the promise of providing for his faknily, on con* 
dition of the Polyglot's passing under the name of Richlieu* 
This offer was refused and the Cardinal became his enemyi 
and as it is said, endeavoured to injure the reputation 6i the 
work. He employed, according to Le Long, Simeon de MuiSf 
n man celebrated in his time, to write a tract against it, which 
is still preserved in the Musseum Renaldinum, but was never 
published. The price which Le Jay originally put upon his 
Polyglot was two hundred crowns* The English booksellers 
offered to take six hundred copies at half. price* This oikr 
abt being accepted, and the plan for printing the London Po- 
lyglot being soon after undertaken, that of Le Jay found a 
very difficult sale* Many copies were at last sold for nothing 
more than the value of their paper; so that he received no re- 
muneration from this work for the expense laid out upon it and 
for the labor of seventeen years* He does no^ seem however 
to have experienced the sufferings of poverty* Having lost 
his wife, he became an ecclesiastic, was made Dean of Verelad, 
and received from Louis XIV a brevet of counsellor of state- 
He died in 1675* p 

Copies of this Polyglot have now |)ecome rare* The copy 
m the library of Harvard College is in ^e preservatipnt 
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1 HE most complete of all the Polyglots is, as is well knowii| 
that of Walton, or the London Polyglot. It contains the same 
books as are contained in the common editions of the Bible, with 
the Apocrypha; that is, all those which are in the Polyglots be- 
fore mentioned, except the third book of Maccabees. It conuins, 
with the exception just mentioned, all in the preceding Polyglots, 
together with an i£thiopic version of the book of Psalms; (so 
nearly akin to the Septuagint, that the same Latin translation 
serves for both, with only a few exceptions, which are noted ia 
the margin;) a twofold Hebrew text of the book of Tobit, one 
from P. Fagius, and another from Seb. Munster; the Syriac 
and Arabic versions of some books; the Greek of the first A- 
pocryphal book of Esdras; three Targums of the Penuteuch, 
published in the fourth volume at the end of the Apocrypha, 
two iu Chaldee, and one in Persic; the Persic version of the 
gospels; and the iEthiopic of the New Testament: all the above 
with their Latin translations. The sixth volume is made up 
of various readings and critical remarks on all the preceding 
versions. The Polyglot is enriched with prefaces, prolegomena, 
treatises on weights and measures, geographical charts, and 
chronological tables. 

The editor of this Pplyglot^was Dr. Brian Walton. Having ■ 

lost his benefices at the time of the revolution, he retired to 

Oxford, and devoted himself to this work. In this he was 

patronized Ixy the Protector and his council. He received from 

them permission to import paper free of du^, and probably a 

grant of one thousand pounds in addition.* It is said to have 

been the first work ever printed by subscription in Eng^d. 

In 1652 Walton bsued his proposals, having already received 

four thousand pounds by private subscription. The price of 

the work wa3 fixed at ten pounds; one fifth of which was to b« 

paid immediately, and the remainder at intervals of six months. 

For fifi^ pounds six copies wer^ to be received* Tlx»e who, 

by any considerable gift or otherwise, should further tlie work, 

besides copies to be given them, were to be puUidy acknowl« 

^ fiM [Club's] Bi)>lk)grt{aiical DictSoD^ ' 
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edged as its patrons and promoterB. The work was not to be 
6egun till enough was paid to finiab the' first vdums^ the Pen- 
tateuch, whose expense was computed at fifteen hundred 
pounds; nor the other volumes till a proportional sum ipx each 
should be brought in, viz. twelve hundred pounds.* In 1653 
the printing was begun, and finished in 1657. A, general pre- 
face was then prefixed, in which Walton expresses his gratitude 
to Cromwell and his council for the favor of importing paper 
ifreeofduty. In I66O the king was restored; and Walton 
printed a new edition of the two last leaves of his preface, in 
which the respectful mention of Cromwell and his council \% 
struck out, there being a mere indefinite reference in a paren- 
thesis to some by whose favor he had been relieved from the 
duty abovementioned; and some additions are made, of com- 
plaints and invectives against the republicans. The copies of 
the Polyglot, which contain this latter preface, are called loyal 
copies; those which contain the former republican* The latter 
«re very scarce, most subscribers having probably retained their 
copies unbound till the time of the restoration, and then choos- 
ing to have the loyal preface bound up with them* The detec- 
tion of the diiferences between these last leaves of the two pre- 
£Eu:es has excited considerable interests as one of the minor ob- 
jects of literary curiosity. In some, though a very few copies, 
there is likewise found a dedication to Charles II. For these 
alterations, for hisUbrmer loyalty, and his literary labors too 
conspicuous to be unnoticed, Walton at the restoration receiv- 
ed his reward, being first* made chaplain to the king, ^uad very 
^oon afterwards bishop of Chester. This reward however he 
ei\joyed*but a very short time. He was consecrated bishop 
in Deceniber 1660, and died November 1661* 

Of this Polyglot, there have long been three copies in the 
library of Harvard College, twQ of which are particularly curi- 
0]us and valuable; one of them as being one of the r^ubRcan 
coptest before jm^tioned; and another from several circumstan* 
5:^. Thi| latter is one, for which, among many other books, 
t)ie lihriiry.i$ ii^fjk^fed to the liberality of the younger Thomas 
HplUs, a 90^9^ who - will always he remembered at Harvard 

^ See CUuj|ce> ^i^Uographal H^oaajj, yt\^.^% ^'P^ffB^ (Cf^ijpaate 
•le reprinted. 
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CdMege'wkh respect a«kd gniiitude. It is a vciy splendid ioyf 
<iti luf^* p«pcr, in which siss there is a traditiofi according to Ae 
MMiograpilieirs that only twelve were struck off. With an i^iv- 
petfeet eopy of Casteirs Lexicon, (hereafter to be mentioiied^ 
it te boiind m thirteen volumes folio* It contains the dedicatioii 
toCtfsrleS'ili which is exunt in so few copies, that its exist* 
'eftce In sasy has been eonfidendy denied^* This copy has liktf- 
wf&e additional vdue aad curiosityi from its having been for- 
«ieiiy*in the library of the eail of Clarendon, being a piesentsb 
•hfM from Wdton lunaself, as appears frofn the following notice, 
written by Hollis on one of the blank leaves^ ^ Thomas HoOiSy 
^ an Englishmani a lover of liberty civil and refigioos, is dtf- 
•^ sihms to present this set of books, a gift originally of the atf- 
'^ thor of it to Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, chanodlor df 
^Ismghnd, to the paUic fibraiy of Harvard College at CaiM- 
«^ bridge, in New England." Dated "« Pall Mall, Angiist IS, 

' The other copy of the work is at present deposited in the 
reading-room of the theotogicdstudents^ which was mentioned 
in die hat mimber of the Repository* 

This Polyglot should always be aecompanied by die Hep* 
taglot Lexicon of Castdl, in which die Hebrew, Chaldee, Syr- 
lac, Samaritan, iEthiopic, and Arabic languages are explained 
in connexion, and the Persic by itself. This Lexicon was 
published in 1669 in two volumes folio. . Its original price was 
forty shillings per volume in sheets.f It was a work of im- 
snenae labor. In its compilation Caatell was assisted by dif- 
ferei^t lewmed men, but particularly by Dr. Lightfoot. lie 
was employed in this Lexicon and in assisting Walton in editing 
his Polyglot for more than seventeen years; during \vhich years 
he says of himself in his Dedication to Charles II, ^^ I thought 
^ dmt day an holiday and a day of icfleness, in which I did not 
** spend sixteen or eighteen hours in laboring upon the Polyglot 

* The c ai ilru v e wy we see by the Isst British publicstioiis has just bsea 
•stiM in £n{(l«nd, by the rq>ublishing of this dediostion by itself, ttheD» 

it is ssid, from a sopy of the JMygiet ktelj imported. 

« 
f Blblioji^apbical Dictionary. Hus work and Castdl's Dedication 

sad Preface are the principle suthorrtles in the following account* ' 
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<ir Lexiooiu* Oaring »paat of thuditte he likew^e maiQlaiil- 
itA, in his own house itt hU. oirtt cQ«f seven EngUahnua tmi 
•even foreigners as fais* Assistants, vho all died before the oofla- 
|>letion of the work. He expended twelve thousand pomids of 
liis own property I and was obUged to borrow eig^eenhnadfed, 
which being unable to repay, he was reduced to t^mpoi'SQytlja* 
-tress. He lost many of his papers, nujuoh of his.fuiBktU'e and 
library, and three hundred copies of his Lexicon in the greet 
fire at Loadooi* He says in his dedicatory epistle justi^uofe* 
. ed, th^ his body was broken by infirmity, .and what eKue 
aD distressed him, his eyesight was almost destroyod. by 
tinual watchings* In his pre&ce- he ssys, *^ being now for 
^} some time advanced in years, my patrimony gope, the pow^- 
.^ ers of my mind exhausted, my eyes dini, having bad mf 
^ limbs at different times brdcen and dislocated^ I ans lefialooe^ 
*^ without any amanuensis or .corrector of the press, so tfa^t-I 
^ hope I shall be pardoned by candid readers for any eiroffp, if 
^ any should be found.^' Being unsble to repay the money, 
which he had borrowed, he was constrained during the pro«» 
gress of his work, to make application to Chaiies 11^ and to en- 
treat him, ^ that a prison might not be the recompense pf so 
^' much labor and expense." But it was hardly to beiexpecfi* 
ed that the merits of Castell should be pnopexly estimat^ by 

* Amras jftm agitur decimus septimcvB* ex quo rellcto rure paterno im« 
nanibuB hisce atque tremendis ausls (talia fuerunt certe), non sine M • T. 
conaenau quum primum specimen hujus operis sub ejus inittum ad ocnlos 
fuit positum; necmm litem intaper quam plurimis a iriris magiii noauniBy 
qua in ecdesia qua in repuUica domi forisque ad me missis (quaruro mag- 
na pars ttd etiam bibliothecat, cum multa aupellectile et tricenia Lezici Hep- 
tai^ijld ezAplaribus in flammis periit Londinensibus), me suWisi invitna 
sdmodum» animoque (quod testabitur • iHi(}i#yf«rw) multum horrescente, 
quodqt satis superque noverunt illi omnes summi riri, qui me promistts 
tms aistlii tarn ffemunerationis ad istbaec non peUezenint tantum, aed n 
qiMidam utgenter impulerunt. Mthi veio in Molendino hoc per tot aoao« 
rum lustra iudesinenter occupato, dies ille tanquam festus et oUosus risus 
est, in quo tam Bibliis Polyglottiaj quM& Leucb bisos proTehendla sexde- 
eim aut octodecim boras dietim non insudavi. Mitto prirata quae SoipoK 
in curriculo bujua opens eoatigenuit mala, membiorum confractiooesy htXi* 
StioneSy contusiones, quodqae prac omnibus hisce gravissinie dolet, oculo- 
fum lumen» perpetuis atqus indefeiiis tigiliit tsntum non ad^mptum. EpiiU 
DedtadCarolumll. 
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bjr duo ^ loose and riMd court*' of Charles It. His applica- 
tion produced a letter from the king to the principal clergy and 
nobility, recommending the work, and" soliciting assistance for 
the audior. This was followed some time after by one from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed to all the clergy. 
There were letters of a similar kind likewise signed by twenty 
nine English and Irish prelates. AD that was obtained how* 
erer by these letters was about seven hundred pounds; and 
of this, four hundred were collected by the bishop of Salisbuiy 
«k»e in fourteen days* H^e circular letter of Charles seems 
to haye been die principal act of patronage which Castell re- 
ceived from the king, except the being made his chaplun. He 
held two small livings, and was made Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, and Prebendary of Canterbury. He died in 1685^ 
aged seven^ nine. Notwithstanding his misfortunes, and the 
nefi^ect of his .merits, it would not be wise to consider as un« 
happy the Ufe of a man, who for seventeen years found an 
occupation in which he was so strongly interested, who knew 
dwt his labors were useful, and that his name would be re- 
flusmbered with honor. 

Of the Leadcon of Castell, diere are two copies in the libra- 
ry of Harvard CoQege, besides the imperfect one before men- 
tionecL which is on large paper, and' which, if complete, would 
make W fourth copy on large pjaper, which is known to be ia 
existencSi 
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(^The fitoid and correspondent, from whom were reoeiT^d the tti^ fiflbv. 
ing pieces, and from whom we hope to receiye iuturo fiiTOis of the 
Mune kind, will pardon the vexy uifling alterations made bj tke Mifeoiw| 

** X«SMr tt fmdutji^^ ttMdJtuie HneetiP* 

^ ow youth ignd its thoogfatlessness hasten swsfi 
Its careless enjoyments no longer will stay: 
Its ieelings were ardent, and hopes undefined^ 
Elsstac its thoughts, its sfiedioiis were Uod. 
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m» P9ttry: Apia, 

Bui nolr, by kleir hftdettce motddin^ tlie aMl, 
K<i niMethey ntaiii their deUghdul control, 
Nb more hoverin^^ round me those visions appear, 
k That lectured the future unsullied and clear- 
Made g'lory unsought in my path-way abound^ 
And etcAy exertion successfully crormed, 
Wiiile trae was each amiky each profession sinoere^ 
And nought like applanse to my bosom WM dear* 
Nor thought I, that age which so promising seemed 
Would ever the season of sorrow be deemed; 
f 6r yet was untasted ^affliction and care. 
The past was forgotten, the ^tvre was fair. 
But gone ave die &elmg« of youthful deMgiit« 
^ Departed the viaiona doeeitfiil and bright* 
Yet ipassing, they />'er me their influence shed« • 
Ai\d fruit now remaifis though its promise is dead* 
Thus Tanish thb blossoms that Spring may dlspUy, 
The lKipi» of the ieaion, the joy of a dnyb- 
Bttt though diMpfniotmentiuMBohered say tiBW, 
' A»d aometimea a wearisome path I puraue^ 
• When worn with disease, or with studious paii^ 
The sighs of depression I oannot restrain— ^ 

I WDiild noit exchange fbr the joys that are past. 
The pleasures mature that forever will laati 
The rigor of misid» tiie epgn^ment of aoul. 
Of feeliqg and thought the increasmg control, 
, , And, my friend, thy regard^ that confiding and kindly 

Has enlivened my prospects, my feelings refined, 
' ^' ^ And has scattered the clouds that once darkened my dky. 

By the cheering atbentions afiectiQa can iiay. 

A. 



TO MY FRIEND, •••••». 

jl9aivB the frown fix>m thy brow, from thine eye chase the tear^ 

And again let thy stnile mUdly beaming appear} 

For thjB sighs of despondence thy bosom that heare . 

bnly add to the sorrows they seek to relieve* 

b! wouldst thou that life should appear as to youth, 

WhieA the vision of hope seemed the promise of truth. 

When each fe<JUng exulthig wes qukk with defight^ , 

And each thought of the fiiture unclouded and Inright— • 

O! wouldait'diou to thee such e]q)ectance were given, 

Bnjoy It, 'tis tUki^ *tis the prospect of heaven! 



A, 
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iiB*B& upoft my grave be shed 
The bitter lean of Binld&g mg«» 
That mourns its cherished comfotts dead» 
With grief DO human hopes assuage* 

When through the stitt and gazing street^ 
My funeral winds its aa^ anmy» 

Ne*er may a father's faltenng feet 

Lead ^th slow steps the churchyard way* 

'Tis a dread sighw-the sunken eye. 
The look of cafan and fixed despair. 

And the pale tips that breathe ao sigh. 
But quiyer with th* unuttered prayer 

Ne*er may a mother hide her tears. 
As the mute circle qireads around. 

Or turning from my grave, she hears 
The clod &U fast with heavy sound* 

Ne*er may she know the sinking heatt. 

The dreary loneliness of grief ^ 
When all is o*er, when all depart. 

And cease to yield their sad retief* 

Nor entering in my Tacant room^ 

Feel in its chill and heavy air. 
As if the dampness of the tomb. 

And sjMrits of the dead were t&eie. 

O welcome, tliough iirith eare and pain, 
The power to glad a parentis hearty 

To bid a parent's joys remain. 
And life's approaching ills depart* 



TO • • • • ON THE DSATH OP A FRIEND*^ -^ ^c^^<^o 

O STAY thy tcarsi for they are blest, ^6y=C^rt 

Whose daya are passed, whose toil is doq^i 
Here midnight care disturbs our rest. 

Here sorrow dims the noon«day sun. 

For laboring virtue's anxious toil. 

For patient sorrow's stifled sigh, 
Tor futh that marks the conqueror's spoilt 

Heaven grants the recompenaei to die* 
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Bow blest wtt ^tjf whofle trannent years 
Pass like an evening meteor^s fiighti 

Kot dark with giult, nor dim with tears; 
Whose eourae b short, unclouded* bric^hL 

cheerless were our lengthened way, 
But heaven V own Fight dispeb the i^oomi 

Streams downward from eternal day. 
And casts a glory round the tomb* 

Then stay thy tears; the blest above 
Have hailed a spirit's heavenly birth; 

Song a new song of joy and love, 
Ad^ why should anguish reign on earth? 



Aptil^ 
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REVIEW. 



Kec vero hx sine lorte d$Ut, sine jadice« sedes*— Vibo. 



ARTICLE 5« 

!• Bible NertvB of the Father^ Son^ and Holy Spirit. In a series 
of letters^ in four parts* !• On the unity of God* 2. On 
the real (Svinity and glory of Christ. 3. On the character 
of the Holy Spirit, 4. An examination of difficult passages 
of Scripture* The whole addressed to a worthy minister of 
the gospeU By Noah Worcester^ A. M. pastor of the church 
in Thornton. Concord, Houghs 18ia pp. 177. 

2* Our Saviaur^s Divinity in primitive purity-'-^ sermon on the 
Divine Sonship of Christ as the fundamental article of the 
Christian Faith. By Thomas Worcester j A. JUL pastor of 
a church in Salisbury* Concord, Hough. July 1810* pp« 
36. 

3* An Impartial Review of Testimonies in favor of the Dtvin^ 
ity of the Son ofGod^ as given by the most eminent Christian 
bishops and martyrs of the three first centuries j and by the 
Council of Nice^ A* D* Z29* Also the Qrigin of the doc^ 
trine of three persons in one Gody extracted from Dr. Mo» 
sheMs ^ Bccksiastical History y^ and confirmed by Dr. Mil' 
net^s ** History of the Church of Christy^ in letters addres* 
sed to a worthy minister of the gospel. By Noah Worcester^ 
A* M* Concord, Hough. August 1810. pp. 50. 

4. Appeal to the Testimony of Christy with respect to what 
dishonors him* A discourse on the testimony by which the 
Son of God honored his Father^ and for which he endured 
the cross. By Thomas Worcester^ A* M* Boston, Malloiy 
fc Co. 18ia pp. 28* 



M6 PamphkU o/N. and T. Worcester. April, 

5. Call fir Scripture mdence thai Qirut i» the ^ self-existeftt 
^« eternal God.^^ A letter to Rev. Samuel Springs D. D. By 
Thomas Worcester^ A. M. Boston, for the Author, 1811. 
pp. 14. 

Q. The Recordj rohkh Go3 has given of his Son» A concise 
view of the glory of Christy wholly in numerous^ interwoven 
quotations from the Bible* By Thomas Worcester* Con* 
cord, Hough. 1811. pp. 24. 

X BE que8tioQi>f the metaphjrsical nature of our Saviour is, we 
conceive, a niatter of fact, not of speculation; and if decided at 
all, is to be decided from the evidence, which the scriptures fur- 
nish. As fiar as his nature diffiprs from that of jthe beings of 
GUI* own race, we can know it only by revelation, since to exter- 
nal appearance ^^.he was foui^d in fashion as^ a man.^* Reason 
therefore, we mean re^on proceeding on abstract principles, 
can determine nothing affirmatively on this question, except in 
80 £Eur as eidightened reason is always necessary to aid us in 
ihe interpretation of the sacred writings. Since then this ques* 
tion must lie within so narrow a compass, it may af^>ear ta 
impeach very heavily the perspicuity of the records of our faidi, 
that after eighteen hundred years have passed away, the Chris- 
tian.world, with these raconb always before them, are still 
jFound debating this point with undiminished eagerness^ and 
diat even at. this late period a writer. shpuld'cpn^e forward and 
announce , that he has ^ news'' tp communicate,^ obtainefl ex- 
clusively froni that source, from which all our knowledge on 
this subject is to pi^oceed. But in thistaii well as^n all cyses, 
we must guard against making Christianity responsible for the 
errors o\ its* professors. The princ'^l^. which w^ hjiy^. stated, 
obvious and natural as it is, has been .very vgreatly di^reg^oiled 
in the whole controversy on ,th^ doptrin^.pf tl^e ^Trinity., It is 
not pretended ^t this . doctrine is ^rfprniaUy laid dpwa. in any 
genuine piece of scripjture; tl^at is to. say, tl\at we are ever ex- 
pressly called to believe in ai^y^ <^^ch less a triple^ (division of 
the divine nature. . It is a the^iy^ which originally w^ produc- 
ed 1^ considerations, oth^r tbw thoset.W^i^^^x thc^.^ac^r^ptures 
present; and seems now to be retained c^flj^^^)^ |tfai^- 
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uiies <X ' Ae maken of tliealogical systnss, who do not at- 
tempt to defend it, as a matter of fact and direct revelation, but 
as iodis^nsable to reconcile their views of ceitain passages of 
scripture with each Other, and with their own metaphysicU 
systems. If it could be detached from its connexion witti thfe 
ordiodox theories of infinite satisfaction,, original corruptioii, 
Sec. and were suffisredto rest alone on the basis of the scripture 
evidence which supports it, we believe it is not too much tb 
say, that it would hardly retain a single advocate, to whose aii- 
tiiority any one would think of appealing on a t^uestion of 
scnptttre criticism* 

The origin of the doctrine of die TriniQr in the Christian 
churdi is easily accounted for, and has been often statbd. lb 
thefperiod immediately succeeding tiie ascension of our Saviour, 
tiie subject does not appear to have been agitated at aD, and no 
traces of the doctrine, as it is nowi received, are to be found in 
fkoj writings of the apostolic age, whidi are notknown to bfe 
spurious* But as the gospel extended itself, its advocateb 
found diemselves incommoded in dielr controversies with theft 
tmbdieving opposers, by the t^proach, which was constamfy 
eaibt upon tiiem, that (hey were the followers of a crucifieA 
chieil The doctrine of Christ crucified wtis indeed always ^ k 
^ stumbling block to tiie Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks," 
«nd Aerefore it was,- that even in the time of die kposUe IPatd, 
he found it necessaiy so frequently to remind his converts tfasft 
it was a ground of glory, not of shame. To get rid of ^ the r£- 
^ proach of the cross,'' the first attempt was that of the Do€e« 
tas, who denied that Chorist suffered in a real body; and to di% 
heresy the apostle ' is supposed by some to allude, when he 
speaks of those, who denied that Christ had come in the flesh. 
Afterwards^ as the converts from the pagan philosophy multipli* 
ed^ tiiey would naturally wish to bring over their friends to the 
same faith; and in oirder to make the transition as easy as po8« 
siUe, diieir representations of the gospel were studiously accom- 
modated to their former philosophical theories. Hence, as in the 
speculations of Plato concerning the Deity, the term A*]^ (Logos) 
18 sooEietimes found, and as it b thought alao to be used in anun* 
ttaual sense by the evangelist John as applied to our Savionri tfie 
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feUowers of diat philosopher, who appear however to have chang- 
ed the ideas of their master,* found an occasion to suggjcst aa 
analogy between Platonism and the gospeL The doctrine of the 
Trinity indeed was not completed in the form in which it is now 
xeceived till far into the fourth century. But when we consid- 
er how much the genius of the age inclined to mysticism— 4faat 
so portentious an absurdity astransubstantiation could be Sdnn- 
ed out of the simplest and most interesting of aU rites— diat 
the desire of recoxiciling the pagan prejudices to Christianity 
was carried so far as that some of the grossest idolatries of 
Rome were engrafted on the gospel system under new napies, 
we shall wonder more at the respectable opposition with which 
the docirine of the Trinity met, than that it was at last so firm- 
ly established* 

That this doctrine, if it in truth have so litde scripture ev- 
idence, should not have been rejected by the early Reformers of 
our religion, may excite some surprise* But indeed it would be 
unreasonable to expect that they^ who did so much, should have 
been able io effect every thing. A man Just emerging from 
a dung^n into the splendor o( meridian day, mi^ be supposed 
to have some disadvantages in the way of accurate observa- 
tion. It would be too much to demand of men, who, howev- 
er excellent, were certainly uninspired, that they should at once 
be able to throw off all the prejudices in which they had beea 
educated, arrive at a perfect knowledge of scripture langimge^ 
and settle at a single effort all the laws of scripture criticism* 
On the grand practical truths of the gospel we readily grant that 
they would not be likely to err; for thus we believe of eveiy 
sincere and pious man, who looks into the scriptures witii any 
tiung of care and of seriousness. But with regard to the theo- 
Tj of theology, or in other words, to a systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines of the gospel, we must think they had many 
important disadvantages. To omit every other we may ob- 
aenre that tiiey seem to have wholly neglected the great canon 

* Tbat there it Dothinsr feally timiltf to tke doctrine of the Trinity in 
the writingB of Plato himself, or eren in those of the eeriiett of the later 
VUtonisU, is proved in the Theolo|^csl RcpoiitOKy» voU ir. p. 77— 9f a and 
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of scripture interpretation;-^at opinions should not be formed 
on any doctrine ull after a cautious and regular induction from 
all the applicable passages of the sacred writings. The doc- 
trines of the gospel, as every one knows, are not digested into 
formal propositions, nor even discussed and illustrated under 
distinct heads. The books of the New Testament are histor* 
ical and epistolary. Many subjects are therefore touched on 
only partially and incidentally, and it is consequendy necessary 
that various detached passages should be brought together and 
combined from all the books through which they are scattered, 
in order to observe in what respects they limit and qualify each 
other,' and to have before us at one view all the materials for 
forming an accurate decision on the particular doctrines of the 
gospd, and a ground work for a just and comprehensive classi- 
fication of the whole. This canon it is the sacred duty of every 
student of the<dogy to observe at all times; but at the period of 
the Reformation it was wholly indispensable. It is evident 
that every doctrine, received through the church of Rome, had 
become jusdy doubtful and suspicious. There might be a gen- 
eral probability that some of the genuine principles of Christiam- 
ty would be retained; but there was a particular presumption 
against each individual article. The gold appeared under the 
same false stamp of authority with the baser metal, and noth- 
ing ought to have restored confidence in its puri^, but the ap- 
plication of the great and only test. There Existed the same ne- 
cessity in the science of theology, when received from the 
hands of the schoolmen, that that should be done, which it is 
the glory of Bacon and his followers to have accomplished in 
the other sciences, i. e« that all received theories should be 
atismdoned; all scholastic and purely metaphysical speculationa 
be rejected; every inquiry instituted anew; and no general con- 
clusions drawn, not warranted by a slow and cautious and co|M- 
ous induction from the statement^ of scripture itself, and refer- 
rible to tkem alone^ as their primary elements. But unhappily 
it was the genius of the age to theorise antecedentiy to exam- 
ination and observation. The great obstacle to all knowledge 
in the time of Bacon, what he calls scientiarum ad artee et 
mtthodos proffnatura reduction was felt also in the science of 

16 
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theology* There was an eagerness to make systems and creeds 
oa every subject. It was long before men would brii^ them- 
selves to believe that on some subjects, where CMir views and our 
knowledge are necessarily limited and incompkte, it may be 
ihe truest as well as least presumptuous philosophy, not to haoc 
4my opinions at alL 

As then the genius of the age in which the Reformen liv* 
ed, led them to make, what we may safely conclude is not in» 
dispensable should be made, since it was certainly not done bf 
our Saviour and his apostles, namely, an hnmediate, sj^tematie 
irraogement of the science of theology, we might expect duift 
they would faU into some errors* That the doctrine of si tripk 
division of the divine nature is found in the systems whidilfaey 
formed, is consequently a very slender proof that it must nc^ 
^cessarily be found in the scriptures. As soon therefore as aa 
increasing spirit of inquiry was diffused, and the shackles on 
die human mind removed, it was felt that it would be as wrong 
lor us to acquiesce implicitly in the theories of the Reformers^ 
as. it would have been for them to have acquiesced in the opin- 
jonsof the church of Rome. The grounds of the doctrine of 
die Trinity were accordingly examined with particular attenuoo; 
and it has been its fate to be more doubted, the more it has 
been examined. From its omnexion with church creeds and 
cataHishmente, it has not been safe, till within the last half ceo- 
tury, even in protestant countries, to inquire into this aab§ect 
Widi freedom. Since that period the evidence has asaiiuned 
quite a new aspect; and it may now well be doubted whether 
die believers of this doctrine have not lost the great test of or- 
diodoxy,— numbers. Among those who pretend to fix any idcsas 
to their words, nothing but confusion and uncertainty preraul; 
and it will hardly be denied that more now agree in the gene- 
jral £act of denying that the Trinity is a doctrine of scripture, 
dian unite in any one of the various theories which ai&rm iu 
The truth is^ that increasing li^t has poured in on this sidled 
at every step of the investigation. It was long supposed chat 
die testimony of early ecdesiasdcal antiquity was in favor of 
4his doctrine. But now Mr. Worcester, w idi all the diswivan- 
tages ^^ want of access to the principal authorities on Ifae sab- 






jecty It yet able to show even from the citations of Miber and 
Moaheim themselves, both friends, and one the professed ad- 
vocate of this doctrine, that the theory of the Trinity was not 
finally settled till far into the fourth century.*' The most im« 
portant illustrations however, which the subject has received, 
have been from the correction of the sacred text, and the nioxf 
accurate study of its peculiar language* It has been found that 
of die veiy few passages, which appear to lend any direct evi« 
dence to the doctrine of the seU-ezistent and eternal deiQr of 
Christ, several of th< most important have been interpolated* 
This does somediing more than deprive its advocates of sieveral 
of their strongest proof passages* It proves, that from the ear* 
Kest times the want of scripture authority for it has been so 
much felt, that the evidence which could not be found has 
been attempted to be mad€.\ Of the passages which remaiuy 

* Inpartial Review of testimoniesy Scc« 

f How much this absence of acriptiire cridence is felt, b evinced by 
Ibe eagerness with which Mn Sharp's rule with regard to the Greek arti- 
cle was embraced, which appeared to drag a few more texts into the sef^ 
▼ice of the advocates of the Trinily* A work by Dr. Middleton, of gisat 
and impoiiBgleaiiiiii^» has ai^ieaied within a few yeairs, in which the gen^ 
cnl theory of the article ia examined at great length. He appears to think 
that his investigaUons have strengthened the rule; but, as it has been 
clearly shown by a most acute and able critic, they do in fact completely 
overthrow it Mr. Sharp's rule can have no cogency, unlesa it be shown 
fobs absohitely innioiMt within the limits which he haa ptcaetibed to ib 
Ilfh Middleton has shown, that within all these limits, there are many cat* 
«s where the rule does not apply; and admits that it must be set aaide^ 
when there is an absolute incompatability between what, under this rule, 
would appear to be attributed to the same subject. Such an incompati* 
bili^ we contend exists between 3ttc» when taken literally and undenlood 
to be significant of nature and essence, and tbe^ other attiibutivva in 
Sphes. V. 5. Tit. ii. 13. 2 Pet* i. 1, Sec. when applied to our Saviour. On 
principles of mere reason, we suppose eveiy one would allow that there can 
be no greater incompatibility than between the divine and the human na- 
ture, or four dutind penmu and two (Sjferent natttre* eadsting hi one end the 
name being. Dr. Middleton has also shaken Mr. Sharp's rule in anotfaer im« 
portnnt particular. By one of Mr. Sharp's own limitations he has made hit 
rule inapplicable to proper namet. Now Dr. Middleton admits that '* dur- 
ing the life of our Saviour, X^tmt had become a proper name;** thai 
** »»{* ^ ^ partakes of the nature of proper names, that it sometimei 
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• 

it may be safely affirmed, that after the application of die most 
obvious laws of interpretation to them, they are incomparably 
less numerous and less cogent than those which may be brought 
to support the doctrine of transubstantiation* What a basis to 
build a doctrine upon, which seems so vitally to affect the great 
truth of the unity of God! 

The discussion of this controversy in our own country has 
hitherto been chiefly confined jto private circles. Mr. Sber* 
man a few years since gave to the world a book of much acute- 
ness and some research, though prepared with too much haste 
to have all the accjyiracy which the subject demands. The 
work which we are now to examine has, we think, claims to be 
considered the most valuable which has yet been pr6duced 
among Us. Its value does not however arise from the absolute 
amount of the argument which is added, so muck as from the 
circumstances under which it appears. It is the result of a re- 
tired clergymaii's speculations, educated in ^^ the straitest sect " 
of orthodoxy, with all his prejudices ^d all his temporal in- 
terests urging him to acquiesce in the opinions he had been 
taught; with no knowledge of the great names which have ap- 
peared against his former opinions, and no aid in his research* 
es but the common English version of the Bible. He profess- 
es to have brought to the inquiry nothing of the leafning 
which his predecessors h^ve expended upon it. His doubts 
on the received doctrine of the Trinity appear, to have all 
grown out of his own mind, and to have been resolved by the 
study of the scriptures alone. His account of their origin is 
interesdng; 

** ^speoses ivith tbe article, where other wordft require it;** and that ** llie 
*' sanie» or neuly the same is true of 9if«**' He has thus rendered it 
▼ery doubtful whether there be, if he has not made it clear that there is 
not, any word ieil in the New Testament, to which Mr. Sharp can apply 
bis rule, so as to make it support the theological tenet of our Saviout^s 
divinity, except the word fwnif • Even this word Dr, Middleton's onre- 
Ipntin^ critic shows has great claims to the privilege of making umilar ap- 
proaches to a proper name, and thus the applicahiUty of Mr. Sharp's ndo 
is wholly destroyed* For the illustration and defence qf these eriticiaais, 
we beg leave to refer our readers tp the Monthly Reyiew for June;, XWh 
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« From my ufkiiey, I was tavgiit to believe &e Athanafliaii' 
iloetrine of three distinct, eo-eoual, and eo-etemal Persons in one 
God. And I do not recollect tnat I had any doubts of its eor- 
reetness, intil several years alter I be^n the work of the minis- 
try. Believing it to be both true and important, according to my 
ability I taught it to others.*— —But even while I believed and 
taught the doctrine, I was often embarrassed by it both in prayer 
ana in preaching. In giving thanks to God for his astonishing love 
in givine his Son to die for our offences, the theory has occurred 
wiui a aiUUng and confounding influence. These thoughts would 
Unavoidably rush into my mind-4}oD and his Son are one and 
the selfsame Being; the Son could not in reality die or suffer auj 
more than the Father; it was only a mere man that suffered, to 
whom the Son was mysteriously united. In my preaching, while 
expressing the love of Gkid in sparing not his own Son, the 
Mune theory and the same train of thoughts would occur; and ia 
some instances, both in prayer and in preaching, the influenoe of 
these thoughts has been so great, as for a time to obstruct my 
UtAerancc'^pp. 8, 4* 

There are two points of view in which M n Worcester's 
book may be considered; first, as a statement of the argument 
against the doctrine of the Trinity; and secondly, as a theory 
of the metaphysical nature of Christ* We shall endeavour to 
arrange the observations we have to make on it under these two 
heads* 

l*. He begins with examining the meaning of the proposi- 
tion, which the trinitarian calls on us to believe: that there are 
three distinct^ co-equal^ co-eternal Persons in one God. In his 
first letter he offers some very forcible remarks on the con- 
fusion and diversity of sentiment, which prevul among its ad- 
vocates on this subject. Hie second is employed in defining 
and illustrating the meaning of the word ^ person,' as it is used 
is the scriptures and in common discourse. ^^ Until we under- 
^> stand the term, Person^^ he remarks, ^^ we know not what is 
*^ affirmed in the proposition. And if there be no definite 
^^ naeaning to the term, he who states the proposition, either af- 
** firms nothing, or he affirms he knows not what*** p. 16. Mr* 
"^Torcester shows with a force of reasoning, with which we 
think every fair mind must be impressed, that the term ^ person^ 
al'W^ys includes in it the idea of an intel&gent beings and conse- 
quendy that the trinitarian proposition affirms either a contra- 
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dsctioa or'a pltindity of gods. A great deal b compressed m 
die two following paragraphs: 

<< As joQ, Bir, profess to believe that the Father aad the Sob 
^re two Persons, and ye^ but one intelligent Being, I woold ask 
whether the Father is not one intelligent Being? And is not the 
Son also an intelligent Being? Was he not an intelligent Being 
who eame into the world to die for onr sins? And was ht who 
come and he who sent him one and the same intelligent Being?" 
p. 14. 

'^ Permit me now. Sir, to appeal from joar theory to yonr en* 
lightened eommon sense. Did you ever coneeive of the Father 
and the Son as one and the same intelligent Being? When yoa 
thank God for the gift of his Son to die for us, do you not uni- 
formly eoneeive of the Father as one intelligent Being, and of 
the Son as another? From my own past experience, I may pre- 
sume, that, according to your eommon sense, the Father and the 
Son are as distinetiy two intelligent Beings, as Abraham an4 
Isaac. Of what importanee then can it be to ChristianitT, to at- 
tempt to support a theory of personality^ which is undefinaUe 
and ineffable, which does not accord with the conmion aoeepta- 
tion of the term Person, nor with the practical views even of 
those who adopt it? Scarcely any thing is more obvious to the 
eommon understanding of men, than what is usually intended by 
the word Person; but where the term is applied to the Godhead, 
the^ must be told that it means somethin|^, which cannot be ex- 
plained. But if the explanation I have given of the meaning of 
the word Person shall be found to accord with the common sense 
of mankind, and with the practical views of Christians in relation 
to the Father and Son, may I not hope to escape the eensure of 
those who profess not to know what is meant by Person as ap- 
plied to the Godhead?^' pp. 10, 16. 

The third letter is devoted to the consideration of the ar* 
gument for the Trinity from the use of some nouns, which are 
in a plural form in the Hebrew, but which are translated God 
in English; and also from the use of pronoun^ and verbs of the 
plural number, agreeing with the term God. Mr. Worcester 
professes to be unacquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
therefore dismisses the argument from the pliu*al nouns vnA 
diis one decisive remark, that if they prove any thing, they 
must go as far to prove a plurality of Gods, as a plurality of 
self-existent persons.* On the use o{ "phnni prdnouns^ a^et> 



• On the uie of the pbinl formt tyn b tC and ^TiSm we Wff !••*« to 
a few obferratieot from the Chritical Remaikf ef the triBitarisn Gbddn^ « Od 



IfDtfi, and verk9 his reasGning is veiy acute and .we believe in i| 
great degree originaL He thus retorts the argument of hb op« 
ponents on themselves: 

^ Let it now be supposed, that instead of fivB or six plural 
pronouns of doubtful relation, he had found ^t^e or six thousand 
fliinA pronouns fWhiebiObmously stand assu^s^^esfor the names 
Godj Liordj or Jehovah; woula not his argument have been at 
least a thousand times more forcible than it is on the ground he 
has produced? Yea, let it be supposed that, on the post earefni 
examination, he had found in the Bible only^i^e or six pronounM 
for God of the singtUar numh^f and those too of doubtfal ini- 

i>ort; and that, on the other hand, he had found all the pronouns 
or God, of the n^ifral number ^ excepting the five or six doubtfid 
instances; wouM not his argument nave been invineiUe in favor 
of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead? Would any man tit 
sense, alter such an exhibition, ever have called in question the 
doctrine of three self-existent Persons? Confident I am, thail 
such an argument would have had more weight in my mind than 
all the arguments I have seen or heard in fhvor of that doctrine. 
^' Permit me then, Sir, to retort the argument from the use iff 

*■ Atte words desote a plnnUty «f penont wbes appfiedto llie*ODe title God? 

^ —No; not any more than 0^31*?K and ^TflH denote a plurality of LtrJki 

** B^Vnn and ^HlfO> a plurality of Creaiwt^ CMD and ^^9 a plurality oi facet, 

<* or 13^^ a plurality of Ihwr. It is truly strange that such an idea should hare 

** ever Been entertained, and indeed it is only a modem notion, of the same age 

^ with scholastic theology. The Christian Fathers of the church, who were ea- 

** ger enough to dlscoTer in the Old Testament proofs of a Trinity never dream* 

"< ed of seeking one in tsmf^X.*' C R. p. 8. " What! doth a term, which is 

* equally aj^lied to Btela^tA the god of Ekron, to Cbawtath the god of Moab,to 

** MoUih the god of the Ammooates; to the gods of Hamath, Arphad, Sepha« 

*■ roaim, Bna, and Ava, denote the eoerbUued Trimify^ Yet to all these obsceoo 

<* deities the word is ^plied by the Hebrew writer^ a prafanation harldly po«i« 

" ble, if the term itself contained the most profound and sacred mysteries; or k^ 

^ deed any property or attribute peculiar to their own Great Jehovah, wluch 

* latter term they n<vcr apply to any other godiP— Again, if this word signify 
** aha three persons of the Godhead, how are we to explain O^n^M ni*i 
« the Spirit •/ Gfdf Why truly we must say that he is the spirit of himself!** 
C R. p* 7* ** It has already been remarked that this term is not only applied to 

* tl&e true God; but to false gods, and even to a single false god, whether male 
•* or female, such as Saal^ J>agm^ Ashtarwth^ &c. k is applied to one angel in v 

* Jnd. ziii* ss. and to one man, Moses, Eiod. it. i6. and vii. z. Nay, the goU 
« den calf is called by Aaron < gdt of gold.* The plural number is then no proof 
«< of a» Trinity of Gods or Persons: and this is indeed allowed by the best com- 
€* snentators, whether Catholic or Protestant. See Dmsitts* Dissertation on thia 
M w«rdiBa«0LofthsfticndGritis«,pactii.p.a9S.'*C«£Up.& 
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fTonofwns and verbs in the Bible. Exeeptius tkose donbfful in* 
stances of plural pronouns mentioned by Mr. Jones, are not the 
pronouns for Goo uniformly of the singular number? Instead of 
Jive or star doubtful eases, do we not find Jive or sk^ thousand in* 
•tanees in which jversonai pronouns of the singular number are 
unquestionably used as stwstitutes for the nouns Goo, Loro, or 
Jehovah?— And setting aside Mr. Jones' exceptions, do we not 
find the verbs^ agreeing with the noun God, uniformly of the m- 
gular numfrerf " pp. 10, 2D. 

His observations on the changes, which must be made in 
the language of the Bible in order to make it agree with the 
Athanasian doctrine are very ingenious and striking. 

<< Upon the same principle, the first eommandment would read 
as follows:....^ Thou snalt have no other gods before' us. 

^ When God said, < / am God, and there is none like mk,' 
would not your theory have required the following form?....^ Wb 
▲SB THB God, and there is none like us.' 

^< Would not the words of Christ, to have eorresponded with 
your views, have stood thus?....< The €ML so loved the worid, 
that THET gave their only begotten Son,' &e. 

^ The words of the seribe, < There is one God, and there is 
none other but them,'— ^r but it. 

^ A remarkable variation would also be requisite in the pas- 
sage before quoted, in which God speaks of himself as the IIolt 
Oke. < Thus saith the Lor4, the Holt One of Israel, and his 
Maker. Ask us of things to eome, concerning our sons; and 
eoneeming the work of our hands, command ye us.' 

^ I would flirther suggest, whether another variation in this 
text would not render it stiU more conformable to Mr. Jones' 
scheme, and even to the language of Athanasians in general? 
< Thus saith the Lord, the Holt Three of Israel!' This, I 
conceive, would have been a correct expression of your doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity. Under the term Lord, or Jehovah, 
the Unity would have been implied; and under the terms Holt 
Three, the TriwJty would have been expressed." p. 38. 

• 

Mr. Worcester's reasoning on the absurdity of the use of 
the word ^person" is so irresistibly cogent, that we understand, 
that some of the Trinitarian divines among us, who have not 
been led to abandon the whole theory with which it is con- 
nected, have felt the necessity of avoiding its use in future. 
If however they should still continue to use iStic personal pr> 
nouns as before, and thereby imply as strongly as if they 
affirmed the existence of a triple personality in the divine 
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tiature, it can only be considered as an evasion of an aliment, 
ivUch they feel they cannot answer. 

The fourth is a short letter, which is occupied in showing 
that the Athanauan writers are insensibly led by the general 
tenor of the language of scripture, to speak of God as one per- 
son, when they are not professedly stating their peculiar opin- 
ions. He illustrates the inconsistencies into which they are 
thus led by quotations from Dr* Hopkins, Dr« Emmons, Dn 
Spring, and Mr. ^ones. 

In the fifth letter, the idea of Mr. Jones, that the term God 
is a generic term, comprehending a plurality of persons of one 
common nature, is examined by our author, and shown to re- 
sult in the most gross and absolute polytheism. The belief of 
all, who affix any meaning to the proposition of the Athana- 
aians, must, we conceive, be ultimately resolved into this opin^ 
ion, though Jones, we believe, is the only one who has ventur- 
ed explicitly to state it. 

With this letter is closed the first part of this work; the ob- 
ject of which is to establish this proposition-i-that the Supreme 
Being, or self-existent God, is o^ily one person. In the second 
we have Mr. Worcester's own theory; but before we proceed 
to consider it, we wish to make a few more observations on the 
arguments which the book supplies in opposition to the received 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

In several passages we are presented with some very forci- 
ble statements in illustration of the coincidence of Athanasian- 
isn&, and the simplest form of Socinianism, with regard to the 
fact of the sufferings of the Saviour. We quote the following 
as an example: 

^ Writers and preachers on your side of the qaestion do in- 
deed often speak or the abasemerd^ the suffering9j and deaths of 
the 8oN of Odd, as though they believed these things to be af- 
feeling realities* Bat, uter all, what is the amount of these 
representations, upon your hypathesis? You do not eoneeive 
that the Son of God became united to fleph and blood as the soul 
of Jestts Christ. So far from this, you suppose the Son of Gon 
iras personally the self-existent God; and instead of becoming the 
0oul of a human body, you suppose he beeame mysteriously united to 
a proper man, who, as distinct from the Son of God, had a true 
body and reasonable soul. And I think, Sir, it wilt be fond) 
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tnis MaUj and not the Son of God, endured the stripes br whieh 
we have healing. For while you maintain that the son was 
jlersonally the otily living and tme God, Tott verr eonshttntly 
Mffh that < he did not Miflfer in the least m his dmiie nature, 
byt. altogether in his hiunan nature.' And what is this bat af* 
finnins that he did not suffer at all as the Son of God, but only 
the Jtfon Jfesus suffered, to whom the Son was united? As, on 
flte Athanasian hypothesis, the Mam Christ Jesas and the hwrntm, 
mitUTB are the same, &• the 8fniy or «(f-eansfonl G«mI, and the 
divine wdure of Christ, are the same. You suppose the Son as 
^leapable of sufferine as the Father, and he aid not in reality 
personally suffer on the (Sross any more than the Fkither did; nor 
Any more than either of them suffered while Cvaamer was barn* 
\mg at tiia slake. How then does it appear, that < Oop apAEED 
hot his own 8o)I?' 

<< You will probably plead, that the Man Jesus was united to 
(he person of the Bon of God, and that ftrson, suffered in his ku* 
nftffi nature, But^ Sir, as ynn predicate peraonality aii the Boa 
ar DiviNZ KATURK, and do not allow personality to the human 
nature^ it will, I suspect, be diffieult for you to prove that any 
person suffered on the eross: for the sufferings fell simply on a 
nature to whieh you do not allow personality. As, in yoar yiew, 
die fikiif was the self-existent God, and could mot suflEer in his 
IHvine naiurhj he could not si^^er in any nature* The man was 
only an appendage to his Person, mysteriously connected; and 
yet so ft^r was the union flrom bein^ very intimate or essential, 
• ttat the appendage or the Man might so&r the severest af^anaesi 
%mA the 8oir or mejl Psxson be at the same time in a state of 
infinite felicity.'' pp. 43, 44*. 

The sixth letter of the second part is, we thinV, one of the 
ablest in the book. It is not necessarily much connected with 
Ac peculiar opinions of the author. The subject is the rcpre* 
aentation of Christ in the form of God in Philipp.ii. 5-^11 • 
and though so much learning has been lavished upon it by so 
many writers, we doubt whether its hostility to the cause of 
'Trinitarianism has ever been shown with equal cleameas and 
forte. We can hardly believe it possible, that any one should 
read this letter attentively without having his cbnfidence iti the 
doctrine of the Trini^ shaken, at least so far as thb, that be 
must feel that for any man to doubt it infers nothing^ against 
the rectitude either of his heart or his understanding. 

We find throughout the remainder of this part many most 
ingeilioua statements and illustrations; but om* lengthening col«> 
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amns adflioush us to fori>ear Ae attmnpt to esduUl or even to- 
specify thenu 

In the third part we have a dissertation on the ch^acter of 
the Holy Spirit, and an examination of those pssstges of scrip* 
ture, which are usually quoted by the Trinitarian writcfy* 
We every where find the traces of the same origind and pow- 
erful understanding, and the same novel^ and force of illu8-». 
tration, which we have before remarked. This is a part of biHi 
subject, where he would have received die most aid from ths 
critical labors of his predecessors. But we are not sure tbot* 
wc are not better pleased with his book than if he had this sid*' 
It is gratifying to see that the great cause of the absolute md 
essential Unity of God does not require the suppoit of kamed' 
criticism to prove it from the scriptures; but that with all th§ 
<&advantage of reasoning from the English Bible alone, m- 
given by trinitarian translators, the doctrine of a division of Ae- 
divine nature can, be so completely disproved. 

II. But we must now hasten to consider Mr. Worcester's 

own ideas on die metaphysical nature of our Saviour. -HiSi 

tbeoiy is founded on the tide ^ Son of God,** so frequentfy and* 

emphadcally given to our Lord throughout die New Test»* 

mont. He conceives that this dde must import thi^ ^ Christ 

^ is die Son of God m the most strict and proper sense of tlft^ 

'^ terms," ^ as truly as Isaac was the son of Abraham;" p» &«^-* 

that ^ he is not a creaied^ intelligent Being; but a Bebg, who 

^ properiy derived his existence and his nature from God;" p» 

34to" M^ * that he preexisted as the Son of God, or die Angel of 

^ God;" p. 71«-**-4hat he is not a seff'^exUtent Being; becauso 

^ it is impossiUe that God should beget or produce ^seif^fxis^ 

^ tent Son;" p. 46.-«-diat^ he is as truly the image of die invi^ 

^* bk God, as Seth was the likeness of Adam;" p^ 49.«-pthak 

^ he is therefore a person of divine dignity;" p. 54b— «^ constu 

^^ tuted the Creator of the world;" p. 55.^^^ the Angel of God's 

^ presence, or the Medium by which God manifested himself to 

^ the Patriardis;" p. 56.-*^^ that he became the Son of Man by 

^ beeoming the wul of a human body;" p. 68.-*that ^ in union 

^ with a human body, he was truly a complex object, in wUch 

^ two natures weie united in one person; that his .character 
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^ was oiBcially complex t^ reason of the numerous offices" he 
sustained; p. 94. — and that he ^^ is the object of divine honors;'' 
p. 97. &c* 

The application of the phrase ^ Son of God,' to our Sanoor 
has always excited attention. In order to avoid the dbvious 
inference that he cannot be the very God himself, whose Son 
he is declared to be, the trinitarians have been accustomed to 
talk of an etemsd and essential generation; an hjrpothesis, we 
must confess, which, whenever we have attempted to fix any 
ideas to it, has appeared not only to be destitute of any author- 
ity from scripture, but to involve a manifest contradiction* The 
inference against the self*existent and independent nature of the 
Saviour, to which the use of this phrase leads, is urged with 
great force by Mr. Worcester throughout his book. So fisur 
we entirely agree with him. But the idea of taking it in its 
strict and literal English import we acknowledge we are not 
prepared for. Our difficultiies do not merely »rise from tlie 
ideas to which the theory may seem to lead, concerning the 
divine nature. They arise Ukewise from an examination of die 
scripture phraseology relating to this subject; and the grounds 
of them we shall attempt briefly to state* 

In order to establish Us theory it is a necessary ponditioa 
that Mr. Worcester should show, not only that this phrase may 
have the meaning which he afiixes to it, but also that It i^ ap- 
plied under such circumstances that it cannot fmrhf be eupfoeed 
to bear any other* Now if we consider the manner^ in which 
the words ^ Son ^ and * Son of God ■ are used in the scriptures, 
we shall find that so far from being necessarily restricted to the 
literal meaning, which they bear in our idiom, they are emfdoy- 
ed with die greatest latitude and variety of signification. The 
word ^Son,' both in Hebrew and in the New Testament Greek, 
is used to express a connexion between objects very diverse 
£rom that which exists between Father and ChSd. For exam- 
ple; ^ ^rrows,^* in die original Hebiew, are called ^ sons of the 
^ quiver," Lament, iii. 13« f^ Sparks'^ are called ^ childs^en 
# of the burning coals," Job v. 7. ^ My bond servant " is 
eaUed ^ the son of my house," Gen. xv. 3. Wicked men 
are caUed ^ sons of Belial, or wickedness,^? 2 3am» xxiiL & 
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Proud men^ ^ children of pride," Job xIL 34* Thoie who are 
to inherit the kingdom are called ^ children of the kingdom/' 
Mattlu xiii. 38. Those whose affections are given to this 
world are called ^ children of this world," Luke xvi* SU Sec. &c. 
—The phrase ^ Son of God ' is of very frequent and various 
uae in the scriptures. The angels are called ^^ sciis of God," 
Job* i* & ii« U The worshippers of God, or children of Seth, 
in distinction from the children of Cain, are called ^^ sons of 
God," Gen. vi. 2« conf« iv. 26. The nauon of the Jews have 
this title, Deut. xlv. 1. xxiiL 19. In Chronicles, God is re- 
peatedly represented as saying of Solomon, that he shall be his 
son. See particularly 1 Chron. zxviii* 6. In general in the 
^ew Testament, observes Schleusner, every one is called a 
^ son of God," who resembles Him, is particularly dear to 
Him, the object of his distinguished favor, and who discharges 
with fidelity the duties of piety and devotion to Him. This 
title b eminendy applied to Christians in many places, Galat. 
laL 26. 2 Cor. vi. 18* Matth. v. 9. Ronvviii. 14. 8(c. — ^It was 
n phrase in familiar use among the Jews, as applied to kings 
ahd magistrates, and those who were believed to hold the place 
of God among men, Ps. Ixxzii. 6. Ixxzix. 27, 28. zcvii. 7. 
Jerem. xxzi. 20. conL John. x. 34-^37.^ Now before the 
application of this phrase can be brought to prove Mr. Wor- 
cester's theory, it must be shown that it is not given to our Sa« 
viour in any sense anahgoua to those which it bears in the 
passages we have cited, i. e. as expressive of his character and 
official dignity rather than his metaphysical nature. Mr. Wor^ 
ceater will find a remarkable illustration'of the danger of press^ 
log too dosdy the literal English import of idioms, so unlike 
our own in Luke iii. 38. where Adam is called the son of God 
in apparendy the same sense as Seth is called the son of Adam* 
If Mr. Worcester could find a passage, which would make as 
much. in his favor as this does against him, we should almost 
despair of convincing him that lus.. inference from it might s^ 
be erroneous. 

^ On thf me of diU phraie we iroiilil nuke a general refeience to Schleo^ 
Hcr^Leiicon of the New Tertamentt vx. duf. Coocetos Leiioeo et Goa- 
focnt. con Siknls iroc pj Watti, Qneitione cencenuDg Jem, werk^ toL t. 
/BSmpioB po tbe Tariont cbaracten and titles of Jeist Chriit, Eaay xiv. 
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We pi>esume Mn Worcester will be disposed to rely on the 

use of the term ^ onljr-begotten^" which is applied to our Sit* 

lOur five times by the apostle John, John i. 14, 18; iii* 16, 18; 

1 John,^iv« 9. But before we draw any argument from 'die 

Ulersd English meaning of this term, we must remember dm 

die same aposde, who applied this to our Saviour, says dmt his 

true disciples are also begotten of God, John i. 12«; 1 John v« !•; 

James i. 18, and 1 Peter i. 3, 4« assert the same thing. Paul de^ 

dares, Rom. viii* S9. that Christ was the first bom among ma^ 

ny brethren* These passages admonish us that diis pfarsse 

may not be used in its primsuy and literal sense, and when we 

remember that the same word ^MMyinv (only«^begotten) is ap» 

plied to Isaac, though Abraham had another son, Ishmael, 

Heb. ii, 17.-~that in Psalm xxii. 20, and xxxix. 17. the same 

word which is rendered ** darling" in our version, is transkted 

fumrwK* (^ only-begotten'*) by the seventy, we may be led to 

think that it is only used to express that he is the object of the 

peculiar and preeminent favor and regard of the God smd Fadi- 
er of us alL 

It has been remarked, as if it were something of importance^ 
that this phrase, *^ the Son of God,^ or, as it has been render^ 
cd, ^ the Son of the God," with the artide prefixed to bodi 
nouns in the original (• Ami ts dm) is applied to no one except 
our Saviour. If the artide however be prefixed to one of these 
nouns, it must according to the idiom of the Greek language 
be prefixed to both; unless omitted before the former by some 
particular idiomatical exception; which omission does not af* 
fieet the sense of the passage. There is no propriety dierefore in 
translating (as has been done,) the above phrase into the £&• 
glish words ^^ the Scm of the God." The ardcle before the 
latter noun is merely in conformity to die idiom of die Ian- 
guage by which (as it is stated by Middleton in his work on 
die Greek article) if eidier of two ccurelatives or worda in 
rci^men with a mutual rdadon have the article, the other most 
have it likewise, unless it be omitted by some particular excep- 
tion. We think it however evident that Jesus Christ is afe^led 
the Sod of God in a higher and moK« eaipliatic sense, than aagr 
man or any angel, mentioned in die scriptures. In fiict, there 
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w hardly «ny thing in the tacred writinga^ that we take to 
be mote clear, than that a higher dignity, and ha;ger communi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit is given to Christ, than to any beings 
which they reveal to us; a digni^ so high, and a conununica* 
tkm so large, as to furnish a ground why we should honor the 
Son as we honor the Father, who sent him* But though we 
believe all this, we believe also with equal confidence, that there 
is not a single instance, where the phrase ^ Son of Grod " is ap- 
plied to Christ, in which it is die design of die sacred wnters 
to teach us any diing with regard to the essential and meta* 
{Jiysical nature of this glorious being* 

We must now take our leave of Mr* Worcester* We do 
it with the most sincere respect tot the ability, which his book 
every where displays* Its value as a contribuidoa to die great 
cause of the perfect and essendal unity of God, remains die 
same, whatever we may think of his theory of the nature of our 
Saviour* That value, in the present state of theok>gical knowl* 
edge in our country, is perfecdy inesumable* If he would air 
low us to make him a suggestion, we should request, that in hie 
new edition, which we hear is already demanded, he would 
keep his reasonings against the Trinity as distinct as possible 
from those by which his own h}rpotheses are supported* 

We have no room fer any formal remarks on the other 
tracts, die dtles of which are prefixed to diis ardde* Ob the 
Impartial Review, by Mr* Noah Worcester, &c* we have al* 
ready hazarded a passing opinion. The tracts, by Mr* Thomas 
Worcester, maintain the theory of his brother; and though ^ptf* 
hciently respectable do not add much to the geneval evidence^ 
which supports it* 



ARTICLE 6* 

An Hiatorical Sketch of the First Church in Boston^ from its 

formation to the present period. To which are added two 

Sermons^ one on leaving the oldj and the other on entering 

the new house of worship* By the late Rev. William Emer^ 
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The following adverthement u prefixed to the book. 

Turn fdlowiag «Qik is puUiabed witlumt mateiial altentioii^M it vas 
left by the author* 

It is to be regretted that he did not live to complete his design. 

To what was prepared respecting Dr. Chauncy is added a sketch of his 
fkmily by Dr. Claike«* 

As sefcral of the antfaor's late aodety hsre eanestly requested, that 
tlus history should contain some records of their two last beloved pastors, 
accounts of them have been added from documents, which hare been al« 
ready published. 

The notice of Dr. CUrke is from the collections of the Massachusetts 

Historical Society^ voL ?]. p. 3. consis^g of a '* Sketch of the life and 

.Chancter of Rev. Dr. Clarke/' supposed to be written by Revw Dr. Bel« 

imaps and an extract from President Willard's discourse, delivered at Fint 

Church, the Sunday after the decease of Dr. Clarke. 

The account of Mr. Emerson is extracted from the discourse, defirer- 
ed at his ftmeral by Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, minister of Brattle^etzeeC 
church* 

To the whole are adde^ agreeably to the original design of the aiithor» 
two sermons; one preached on leaving the old house of worship in Com* 
hill; the other, at the dedication of the new meeting-house in Chauncy- 
place* 

\Fhi8 fragment of a work, on which the reverend and beloved 
author was long and fondly employed, and which he earnestly 
wished to live to finish, revives at every page our recollection 
of hb habits of thought and expression. It is a chrono- 
lo^cai and historical sketch of the history of the church, over 
which he presided, and is a species of compilation for which he 
was ezremely well qualified by his carefulness of inquiry and 
accuracy of statement* If indeed he had not proceeded in 
the work with such minute care and exactness he would 
probably have finished it before his death; but now the narra- 
tion is brought by his own pen only to the year 1765. He was 
taken from his task while he was employed in analysing and 
reviewing the works of Dr. Chauncy, whose character he most 
profoundly venerated. It is not without emotion that we have 
jread what the author says page 181, where he commences his 

* PoMished in sn appendix to his tennon on the death of Dr. ChsuncT* 
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aketch of Chaunc^'s life.*— ^ It it widi a tremiBng haad diat 
*^ I undertake to sketch the emment and various merits of the 
^ hte reverend and learned Drl Chauncy. That this artick 
^ of biography should not haoe beenjimshed^ as it rvas begun^ by 
^ ths colleague^ whom he elected and loved^ my immediate prede* 
^ cessor^ [Dr. Clarke,] I haoe ever considered a misfortune to the 
^ cause ofktters and of rational Christianity* It is vain how- . 
*' ever to deplore irremediable evils. I shall now use- the best 
^ means I can command, to supply this deficiency, and trust to 
^ the good will of my friends, and the superior diligence of mf 
^ successors, to correct my mistakes.** We pass away like a 
tale that is told. Mutato nomine, de tefabula narratur* 

We shall not undertake to criticbe a work left so nnfinished 
asthepresent* Wewillonly observe, for the sake of those who 
imagine that such a history cannot be generally interesting and 
important, that the history of the First Church was, during ma* 
ay years, the history of the colony of Massachusetts* Never^ 
perhaps, was there a civil and ecclesiastical union more inti* 
mate since the dieocracy of the Jews, than that which existed 
here in the first days of New-English histoiy. The magis- 
trates were elected only by the members of the churches; the 
ministers assumed die privilege of advismg and controling thehr 
governors, and the general court, with or without the request 
of the ministers, often interfered in the affairs of the churches* 
The magistrates had no code of written laws, by which to gov- 
ern themselves, and hence the Mosaic institutions, as interpret- 
ed and applied by the ministers, were often the dangeaoua 
guide, or justification of the civil authority. In this state of 
things the First Church in Boston gave law to the colony. It 
was honored with the presence*of governor Winthrop, a name 
never to be mentioned toithout honor, of Dudley, Vane, Bel- 
lingham; and not only so, but Mr. Cotton iheir pastor govern- 
ed the governors, and gave law at the Thursday lecture. Those 
who have read the history of that early period in Winthrop's 
Journal, will find all his facts, relating to the ecclesiasdcal his- 
tory of the colony, re-stated by Mr. Emerson in a veiy plain 
and comprehensive manner* We are indeed extremely son^ 

that the reverend audior has not given us his authorities fulhr' 
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nd dweftiBjr; tad Aou^ we have no. doubt of lus fidelity and 
jildgtneot, we thould have been much better sadsfied, if he had 
dwajrs signified to ua the aourcea, from which he derived in« 
ibrmatioo; and particular^ how much he was assisted by the 
aiaouseript recoids of the First Church. At present, however, 
We can only thank his executors for hairing given us this vaiiia« 
Ue though imperfect contribution to our ecclesiastical history, 
and eamesdy hope that the extracts we shall give below will 
excite the curiosity of the public, and induce many to purchase 
fer the sake of the widow, as well as for its own merits, this 
telle of the late pastor of the First Church. 

The following is the original contract, the form of cove* 
lusit; subscribed by the members of the First Charch at its fibr- 
illation in 1630k 

<< tn the namt of our Lord Jesus Girist^ and in obedience to 
his htdywiU and divine ordinance^ 

^ WC) whose names are here underwritten, being by his most 
^se and good providence brought together into this part of Amer- 
ica, in t]|e Bay of Massaohusetts, and desirous to unite into one 
eottgregation or ehureh, under the Lord Jesus Christ, our head, 
fai such sort, as beeometh aU those, whom he hath redeemed, and 
sanctified to himself, do hereby solemnly and religiously, as in I 
mosjt holy presence, promise and bind ourselves to walk in all o 
ways aeeorains to the rule of the gospel, and in all sincere eon- 
formity to his holy ordinainees, and in mutual love and respect to 
each other so near, as God shall give ns graee." pp. li, 12. 

We next give the account of the origin of the Boston aa9o> 
ciadon of ministers in 1633. 

^ The ministers in the neighbourhood, having beeome sulE- 
eiendy numerous, formed an association, and met, onee a fort- 
-nicht, in rotation, at one another's houses. At each meetiM aome 
anbieet of moment was debated. Mr.Skelton and Mr. WiUiams* 
of Salem, were offended at the rise of this institution, and predict- 
ed, that it would originate a presbytery, or superintendency^ that 
would end in the ruin of the chureh's liberties. Mr. Hubbard, in 
Ilis M09. indulges a bitterness of invective acainst these gentle- 
men, whieh the expression of their fears can hardly justify. The 
event however has proved, that their snspieions were groundless. 
What they condemned was the origin of^ the Boston AssOemtian 
*af eangpegatioaal ministen, who eontinne, evety second Monday 
ii\ the afternoon, to hold a meeting for prayer, theological diae^s- 
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•ioB, and floeiftl inteMoiuve. Yet peiii«p« tltefe is Mt a plaee is 
the worlds where the iadepmlenee ef iadividiial ehurehes if 
more perfectly eiyoyed^ than in this metropolis^ and it« vicinity*^ 

Jfp. 20y 2i. 

m 

The first notice of the Thoradqr lecture in Boston is, it 
seems, of its existence in die following year, 1634^ 

^ The earliest notiee of the 5th day or Thursday lecture is 

fiven in Winthrop's Journal for this year, when it seems to have 
een already estaolished.*' p. 28. 

On the fourth of October this year it was su^nded eveiy 
other Thursday to give place to another lecture at Cambridge* 
On the eleventh of December it reverted to its former order* 

^ It was customary for the inhabitants occasionally to (rans* 
act business relative to the police of the town, immediately after 
lecture. On 11 December, this year, they chose seven new se^ 
leetmen, to the exclusion of very worthy gentlemen, who ha4 
served Uiem in preeedins years. But Mr. Uotton interposed an4 
showed from seripture, that it was an order of heaven to have al| 
^uch business committed to the elders. Such was the weight of 
his authority, that he caused, on the succeeding Thursday, a new 
election." pp. 28, 24b 

On one of the pages from which we have last quoted, is nii» 
other anecdote of Mr. Cotton's preaching* 

<' On every occasion, where a matter was disputed, Ifr. Cot- 
ton settled the difference by his public preaching. Mr. Hooker 
and his friends were about to remove to the Connecticut. Their 
design was strenuously seconded by some and opposed by others. 
After the matter had been for some time debated, Mr. Cotton 
ended the affair by preaching flrom Hag. ii. 4. showing the 
strength of the magistracy, ministry, and people. In their an* 
thority consisted the strength of the first, m tneir purity timt of 
the second, and in their lil&rty that of the last Each estate, h^ 
said, had a negative voice, and yet the ultimate power should 
reside in the iniole body of the people." p. 28. 

A good account is given pp. 28—60, of the 'antinooaiaa 
controversy with Hutchinson and Wheelwright* It is toolo^g 
to be here extracted* 

The following is the account of the rebvulding the nceti^g* 
houae of the First Church in 16391 
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<< Towards the elose of the year I6899 the eoiw^gation med- 
itated the rebttildine of their house of worship. The old one, 
which was ereeted m 1632, having become not only decayed, bat 
also too small to accommodate the people, there was no qaestion 
about the necessity of a new house, but a wide and warm differ- 
ence of opinion respecting where it should stand. Some of the 
inhabitants were fw placing it on what was then ealled the 
ereen, now probably common street, which was the governor's 
first lot Others, particularly the tradesmen, were inclined to 
build it still nearer the market, *than where the old one stood,; 
^hich was near the spot now occupied by the northwest comer 
of the Exchange. Many words were expended in both talking 
and writing on the subject. Mr. Cotton, without whom neither 
ecclesiastical, civil, nor secular affairs apparently prospered, at 
length interfered. It was unsafe, in his opinion, to remove it to 
the green, as many persons had purchased and settled round the 
marKCt, in the expectation of being accommodated, as in other 
things, so in their proximity to the place of worship. It was 
finafly determined, with a good degree of harmony, to ereet the 
new church on the ^lat, where the Old Brick lately stood, and 
which now is covered by the block of buildings in comhill square. 
The contractors for the work calculated that it would cost 600t. 
They offered to take the old for half that sum, and the comple- 
ment was to be supplied by voluntary contributions of the people. 
The church however cost about 1000^.; yet the expenses were 
defrayed without either murmurs or assessments." pp. 65, 66. 

l%e account of Norton is too short. In our opinion^ be 
was the most learned, powerful, and accomplished divine of 
that age. Hi^ Responaio ad Apollonium is a masterly specie 
men.of reaaoniqg in the manner of the schoolmen, and worthy 
of being read at the present day^ as a defence of Congregation* 
fliism, and for the sake of the fine epistle in Latin, with which 
Cotton recommends it. ]^forton was a most rigid Calvinist, 
and his ^ Orthodox Evangelist" was for a long time a manual 
for the divines, which succeeded him. In another work, *^ Dis- 
^5 cussion of the sufferings of Christ," he lays down the doctrine 
of imputation with great distinctness; and at the end of the 
book was published an instrument, signed by Cotton, Wilscm, 
Mather, Symmes and Tompson, in the name of the rest of the 
clergy, in which they declare, that, *^ as they believe, they do also 
^ profess, that the obedience of Christ to the whde law is the 
^matter of our justification; and the imputation of out sms to 
^' Christ-^^and the imputation of his obedience and syfferiDgB 
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^ to U8 are the formal cause of our justification.^ And that 
" they who DENY this, do now take away both ofthese^ both the 
** matter and form of our justification^ which is the life of out 
*^ souls and of our reltgionJ^ Alas! -How would these holy 
men of God have groaned in spirit had they known that in leas 
than a century and a half this ^ articulusstantis vel cadentis ec- 
desis^' would have been .controverted by the orthodox Evange- 
lists of the present day, and entirely dispensed with in the 
creed of that theological institution, which is t<> form defenders 
of the primitive faith of New England! the faith once delivered- 
to the saints! Norton's letter to Durseus does him more hon- 
or than his bouk against the quakers, which^ though we have 
never seen, we fear is full of the maxims of orthodox and glo- 
rious persecution for the honor of God. On the treatment of 
the quakers, Cotton Mather says, in the words of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Lord President of Scotland on the subject <^ sup* 
pression of the papists, ^^ Nolo mortem peccatoris*'' The close 
of this great man's life was embittered by the ingratitude of his 
countrymen; and there is something truly affecting in the fol- 
lowing account^ 

^^To his other good qualities Mr. Norton joiaeil an ardent and 
steady attachment to his adopted country. His patriotisni led him 
to earnest and suceessful efforts to prevent hostilities between the 
people of this colony and their Dutch neighbours, and afterward 
to embark for England in eosipany with Himon Bradstreet, Esq. 
with an address to .Charles II, on his restoi|ition to the throne. 
This embassy however, ^n its issue, was fatal to the popularitj 
and peace of Mr. Norton. Having faithfully served the interests 
of the country, the agents returned with this assuranee from the 
king, that he would ratify to the colony its charter. But along 
with this promise was a requisition, that justiee should be admin* 
istered in nis name, and that all persons of sober conversation 
should be permitted to enjoy the oniinance of the supper themi* 
selves, and that of baptism for their children. Here was an in?* 
fringement, as the people eoneeived, of their religions freedom; 
and it was instantly reported, that Uie a^nts had sold the liberi- 
jties of the eonntry. Mr* Norton's eonseionsness of integrity was 
hardly able to sustain hip share of an unmerited reproach. The 
chilling looks, whieh he received from countenances, once ex- 
pressive of nothing but approbation and friendship, damped the 
^irdor of his professionu pursnits, and contributed, it is tnoni^t) 
fo sl^orten his days. For, after his retfirn, his wonderful talent 
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m extenji^re prajrer was do longer admired; and the tame ser» 
9ionB^ which in other days were heard with a kind of eestaey, 
now fell powerless on the ears of a laneaid auditory* It is tra- 
ditioned, that even the veherable and benevolent Wilson was 
heard to say that he must have another ooUeague." pp. 97, 98* 

We give the following extract to illustrate the spirit of the 
times in 1668* 

^< It was in this year, and with a view to the revival and dif* 
ion of a spirit »of piety, that an attempt waK made to print an 
edition of Thomas a Kempis. The design however failed^ 
through an opprehension in tne general eonrt, that the hook, be- 
ing written by a papist, mieht excite a relish for popish principles. 
Capt* Daniel Qookin andHev. Jonathan Mitehel, who were lieen- 
sers of the press, were aeeordingiy ordered by the eonrt to stop the 
progress of the work. What would be thought, at this day, of a 
legislature, whieh should Ibrbid the publication of any one book 
of any one sect of Christians? Indeed a like degree of rigour at 
the same point of time, was not exercised in the parent eosntry. 
But it haa crown customary with men, who had fled the tyruttny 
of the lord bishops to practise the tyranny of ttie lord brethrim. 
Intolerance was the order of the day; and the government of 
each individual ehureh was as eagle-eved in discovering heresy, 
and sometimes as cruel in punishing it, as the Spanish inquin- 
tion. 

^ This tnith was disgraeelblly manifest, about this period, in 
the sufferings of the baptists. At the very moment, when eongre- 

Sionalists were writhing beneath the Jashes of perseeutioii in 
gland, they seemed determined in this country to retaliate ven- 
geance on dissenters from them. This wicked conduct was nei- 
ther unnoticed nor unreproved. A letter was sent from London 
fo the governor of Massachusetts, signed by Drs. Goodwin and 
Owen, Messrs. Nye and Caryl, and nine other ministers, entreat* 
ing him to use his authority for releasing the baptists from pris- 
on, and rescuing them from the po^er of sanguinary laws. But 
this letter, though penned with moderation and gentleness, and 
eontaining the most touching appeals to the heart, made no im- 
pression on the eongregationalists of Massachusetts. The baptists 
atill groaned in prisons. The most nnrighteous laws stared them 
in the face; ana the most villanous eonmet was secretly practis- 
ed to their mischief. ^ 

^< This treatment of the baptists was comparatively trivial to 
what the poor quakers endured. They were saigeets of repmach, 
seom, bufetting, scourges, torture, and death. They were strip- 
ped of the dotikes they wore, and robbed of the beds whereon 
they lay. The vessels, in which they ate, were forced tnum them, 
and their food itsdf itdnced almost to noduiig. If aaj tUiq^ in 
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txtennatkm of tUs peneeatlng tpiril may bt aDeged^it is ihft e^ 
•eedingly irregular and extraTagant behariour of the neetarieo| 
who kept no terms with decency, and ttrangeW imaginedy th^ 
were doing Ood senriee by violating the mlea of good moDiierB.^ 
pp. 108) 109. 

What succeeds is of a diffeiipt character, and shews how true 
our ancestors were to those principles respecting church gov- 
ernment, which we now maintain* 

^ In the year 1679, there was a synod sailed by the general 
eoart, under an apprehension, that the sins of the land loadljr 
eried for the Tongeanee of heaven. The aspeet of publie affairs 
was indeed portentous; yet there seem not to have been any un* 
eoomion marks of national degeneracy. The ministers howeveif 
obeyed the summons of the eivil authority, and placed at the 
hesd of their body Mr. John Sherman and Mr. iJrian Oakes. 
The first question, to which their attention was called, was < What 
are the sins, which have provoked the divine angerP' The second, 
< What are the means of removing it?' The synod resulted, and 
eommunieated .their result to the eeneral court It pointed out 
the sins of the times, and depietea in glowing colours the calam- 
ities of the countrv. In most churches the covenant was renew- 
ed, and in every cmireh some aotiee was taken of the Reforming 
Synod, and of Uie measures it reeommended,for reviving the pow- 
er and spirit of religion. 

^ Some indeed questioned the sincerity of the leading men m 
the country, who were instrumental in convoking the synods The 

Siy and lieentioos court of Charles II could hi^v believe, that 
ere were men of piety enough in Newengland, who would take 
the pains, which were there ts!&en to promote the practice of sound 
morality. 

^< First Church also did not see the propriety ot calling this 
synod. Yet its leading members could not he accused of being 
inimical to the interests of truth and religion. On 9 August, the 
following vote was passed by the church^^ 

<< ( Voted, upon an order of the general court, to send elders and 
messengers to a synod to meet, the Mth day in September. Thou|^ 
we do not see limt for the calling of a synod at this time; yet, there 
heing one callod, that what gooSi there is or may be Encouraged, 
ajnd evil prevented, by our testimony, we are willing to send out 
messengers to it, though, whatever is there determined, we look 
upon and jud^e to be no farther lunding to us, than the light of 
God's woras is thereby cleared to our consciences.' 

^* In this vote is manifest the spirit of liberty, which prevailed 
in those days, and which now animates a large muority of the 
churches in this commonwealth. The members of First Church 
ia partieular were uailhrmly careful to guard the freedom of the 
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krethfen against the eneroaeluBeitts of the eiyil aatherity. Thu 
asaertioft will be further evident by the aubseqaent vote^ which 
was passed on the same oeeasion. 

^ ^ Voted by this ehureh) d Aug. .upon an order and adviee of 
the maeistratesy that all the elders of this town might jointly car- 
ry on the 0th day lecture.' 

^^ < In answer to the motion oL|the honored magistrates about 
the lecture^ though, as an injunenon, we cannot concur with it, 
but do humbly bear our witness against it, as apprehending it 
tending to the infringement of church liberty; yet, ii the Lord in- 
^ (tline the hearts of the other teaching officers of this town to ac- 
cept the desire of our officers to give their assistance with those 
of this church, who shall be desired to carry on their fifth day 
lecture, we are willing to accept their, help therein.' " pp. 127, 
128, 129. 

In 1713, the year following that in which the meeting house 
of the First Church had been burnt, while Bridge and Wads- 
worth were their clergymen, a very important innovation took 
place. w 

^ During their scattered condition, the church were not inat- 
tentive to the rules of ecclesiastical order, and the means of im- 
provement. The liberal Christian will read with pleasure the 
•ubseuuent extracts, and will probably discover in them the seeds 
of a lioerality, which, in regard to the admission of church mem- 
bers, has ever since been spreading and maturing in the churches 
^ Massaehusetts. 

<^ < At a church meeting, 29 Feb. 1711-12, the following pro- 
posals were voted at the school-house. 

^ < First Church in Boston proposed to the reverend elders, 

<^ < That, when persons desire admission into the chu^h, they 
he examined of the nature of a church, of the institution of ordi- 
nances and offieers, of the authority and rule given bv Christ to 
the elders, of the duty and privilege of the brotlierhood. 

^ < This is to be«summarily communicated to the church, to- 
gether with the relation and belief of the party desiring admis- 
sion. 

« < That no objection be made to the reeeiving of any person 
professing faith in th^ Lord Jesus Christ, repentance of sin, and 
having a measure of scriptural knowledge of the order and gov- 
ernment appointed by Christ in his churcb^ although he have not 
the persuasion, which others passibly may profess, about some 

Iarticulars, that are matter of dispute among learned, piona, and 
oly men.* " p. 102. 

The foUowmg extract will give strangers a view of the kind 
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of union and the degree of independcBce^ wUch exbts aUkong 
the churches of Boston* 

^ The independence of eongregational ehnrehes in Boston has 
been maintained from the beginning; and perhaps their freedom 
will best be preserved by keeping clear of entansline allianees. 
TBere is however a partial eoalescenee between diurehes, which 
rathel* promotes, than hinders the general objects of religions as- 
sociation. . Some congregations, from local proximity, i^nitj of 
theological opinions, or other circumstances, are more likely to 
associate, than others; but snch associations have no effect on the 
discipline or interior regulations of individual societies. Thus 
there is a certain indefinable union among all the congre^tional 
ehnrehes in the metropolis. ■ Their ministers are united in hold* 
ing an association at each other's houses every other Monday, in 
supporting a Theological Library,* in preaching a weekly lec- 
ture, and a quarterly charity lecture; and the several congrega- 
tions tacitly agree m attending these leetures and favoring these 
institutions. The First Church is united with the FourUi, the 
Second with the Fifth, and the Sixth with the Seventh, in support 
of a monthly lecture, attended commonly on the Friday inunedi« 
ately preceding the Sunday on which is celebratedthe Lord's 
8npper. The union for this purpose between tMhFirst and 
Fourth ehnrehes, commenced in the beginning of the year ±720* 
The lecture is attended in Brattle-street, and nreached by the 
pastors of the two congregations alternately. Tnere is indeed no 
express ni^arrant for such an exercise in the Christian scriptures) 
and some have doubted the propriety of upholding the custom. 
They have alleged, that it tends to bring the ordinance of preaching 
into contempt with some, by making it too frequent, and that its 
effect is injurions to others, by inducing a belief, that some nna- 
snal, pecuuar preparation is necessary for commemorating the 
death of onr Saviour. But it ought to be remembered, that an 
attendance on this lecture is by no means considered an indispen- 
sable requisite for communion, on the following Sunday; and that 
any religious institution, which brings people voluntarily toc^th- 
er, naturally expands the mind, and can hardly be unfavorable to 
the progress of charity. In the case just mentioned, the effect of 
the lecture has been happy. It has contributed to the harmony 
of both the ministers and brethren of the two societies." pp. 167^ 
168,109. 

The account of Dr. Chauncy, one of the most eminent men 
our country has produced, and of tus writings, as far as it i» 
continued, is pardcularly interesting. 

* TbU institution, which was founded, 1 June, 1807, invites however, 
and receives, subscriptions from both clergy and lii^ of al) denominatit 
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We regtet that the whole of Mn Buckminatcr's funerat 
discourse on Mr. Emerson is not republished in this work. It 
had the very rare merit in such a discourse, that the praise of 
the dead was not extravagant; and the expressions of feeling ia 
the living not overstrained; but both were rendered in a high 
degree impressive and affecting by their truth and nature. 

The sermons of Mr. Emerson himself at the close of this 
litde work are a iavoraUe specimen of the author's pulpit com- 
posttionfc 

As it may be interesting to some of our readers, we here 
subjoin a list of the ministers of the First Church, which was 
founded 1630. 



settled 
1630 
1633 
1656 

1668 

1670 



Wilson 

Cotton 

Norton 
f Davetaport 
lABen 

OTtenbridge 



died settled died 

1667 I 1696 Wads worth chos- 
1652 en Pxes. Har. CoL 1725 



1662 
1670 
1710 
1674 



17 OS 
1717 
1727 
1778 
I 17d9 



Bridge 

Foxcroft 

Chauncy 

Clarke 

Emerson 



1715^ 
1769 
178r 
179a 



ilRTICLE 7r 

An account of Expedition to the sourcea oftlve Jliississifipi^ and 
through the western parts of Louisiana^ to the sources of the 
Ariansarvj Kansj La Platte^ and Pierre yauri^ Rtoers; per^ 
formed 4y order of the government of the Umted States dur- 
ing the years 1805, 1806, and 1807. And a Tour through 
the interior parts of New Spain^ when conducted through 
these provinces^ by order of the Captain'^eneral^ in the yecar 
1807. By Major Z. M. Pike. Ilbistrated by Map9 and 

', Charts* Philaddphia, Conrad, & Co. 1810, 8vo.. 

X HIS work is divided into three parts, with a lai^ appendix 
to each. The first part contains a journal of the author's ean 
pediuon to the sources of the Mississippi, in the years 180i5 
mA 1806; the second part, a journal of an expedition^ under- 
taken by him soon after bis return from the former, into liOa- 



istiuia to ^ke sources of the Arkansaw, &c«| and the Mtd^ a 
joamal of what took place after his seizure by the govenuncnt 
of New Meodco: he having unintentionally violated the Spaa* 
lish territory by encamping on the Rio del Norte (North Riv- 
er), which he mistook for the Red Riven The author at the 
time of his first expedition was a Lieutenant in the American 
service* He has since been successively promoted to higher 
nuiks. The last, which we know of his attaining is that of JjU 
ColoneL There is no finishing about this work, and no pveten* 
aion to elegance* His journals are given apparently in their 
original form without selection. 

^ As a military man," says the author in his preface, ^ as a 
soldier from the time I was able to bear arms, it cannot be ex* 
peeled that a produetion of my pen ean stand the test of eriti- 
cism, and I hope by this candid appeal to the justiee and indul* 
genee of the learned, to iaduee them, to spare their eensnre, if 
uiey cannot award their praise.'* p. 5, 

The publisher adds, that he ^^ doubts whether any book 
^ ever went to press luder so many disadvantages." Some 
passages indeed, from their perplexity and want of clearness^ 
bear evident marks either of errors of the press or a want of the 
author's revision. The book however is valuable and interest* 
ing; and the more so from the air of genuineness and trudi^ 
which is given it by the very state in which it appears. All in- 
formation, especially, concerning our new acquired territory of 
Louisiana, of which we know so little, is deserving attention* 
We shall proceed to give an abstractof the journals, and to no* 
tice those parts of these and of the 2q>pendix to each, which 
will be most generally interesting. The instructions to Lt. 
Pike concerning his first expedition are net given; and it is on* 
ly incidentally that we learn its particular objects. 

On the ninth of August, 1805, the exploring party undet 
his command, consisting of one sergeant, two corporals, and 
seventeen privates, left their encampment near St. Louis, in a 
Veel boat seventy feet long, with provisions for four months; 
principally, as appears, for the purpose of making a survey of the 
river Mississippi from that place to its source. St. Louis is 
situated on the west side of the Mississippi, a little below where 
the Missouri empties into that river* They proceeded fot 
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§h6\it ft Aionth Without atyy very remarkable otGonriite. Thejr 
passed different villages and encampments of the Indians, first 
of ibe Sacs, and higher up of the Re3mards« About one hun- 
dred and fifty mUes above the Missouri they arrived at dia 
house of a French settler. He was married to a woman of the 
Bac nation and supported himself by a litde cultivation and the 
Indian trade.* About two hundred and thirty miles from die 
Missouri, is a village of the Sacs; and the party were here met 
K^ith assistance by Mr. William £wing,'an agent of the Unit- 
ed States residing in this place to instruct that nation in agri* 
culture. This establishment is in latitude 30^ 32' north. A* 
botit two hundred and fifty miles above, they arrived at the 
setdehient of a M. Dubuque, the proprietor of certain lead* 
mines on the west side of the Mississippi, concerning which Lt. 
Fike had directions to make inquiiy. Of these it seems by a 
paper in the appendix, that M. Dubuque had procured a grant 
from the Indians, which was afterward confirmed by the Span* 
i^h government. The quantity of lead obtained annually was 
from 20000 to 40000 pounds: the ore yielding seventy five 
per cent of metal. From M. Dubuque, Lt. Pike obtuned^in* 
ibrmatfon, that war was still carrying on between the two prin- 
cipal tribes of Indians on the river, thq, Sioux and Saateure.! 
On the fourth of September the party arrived at the Prai- 
rie des Chiens, a small village situated on the east side of the 
Mississippi, where the Ouisconsin flows into it, in latitude 43^ 
98' north. The Mississippi is here about half a mile wide, 
and the Ouisconsin when full nine hundred yards. This river 
is. the grand source of communicauon between the lakes and 
the Mississippi, there being a portage of only about two miles 
between this and Fox river, which communicates with lake 
Michigan. The present village of the Prairie des Chiens, was 
^rst settled in 1 783. It is nbovit a paHe above where an old one 

* See Appendix to P* i. p* 49* 

f Thes^ are the French namess the Sioux are called in Engliali Sues, 
lund in their ovn language Narcotah; the Sauteura in English Chipewaya, 
and in their own language Ouchipawah« There \» some confuuon produc'* 
cd in the journal by the uae sometimes of the French, and aometiniea of the 
English or Indian napes of the tribes or chiefs of the na^yes. 



was situated, which existed during the time the Frendi were ia 
possession of the country. It contains eighteen houses, and 
there are nineteen others in its yicinity. Aknost all the traders 
residing here connect themselves with Indian women, so that 
nearly one half of the inhabitants under twenty years of age 
have the blood of the aborigines in their veins. This is the 
last stage of the traders from Michilimacinac and other partSi 
previous to their launching into the savage wilderness. Tliey 
again meet here in the spring on their return from their winter^ 
ing grounds, accompanied by three or four hundred Indiana, 
when they hold a fair; the one party disposes of remnants of 
goods, and the other of reserved peltries. Affrays and murders^ 
as might be expected, used sometimes to take place. But since 
the American government has become known, and the sale of 
spirituous liquors to the Indians has been prohibited by il, 
such occurrences are less frequent.* At this place the party 
were received with attention and hospitality; and had a council 
with a small number of the Puants, and a diief of the lower 
band of the Sioux. Here likewise they exchanged their boat 
for others. On the eighth of September, a month after their 
first setting out, they left this place. On the tenth they were 
encamped in the morning, prevented from proceeding by the 
weather, when they received a message from La FeuiUef a 
chief of the Sioux, the same whom they had met at the Prairi^ 
des Chiens. The following is the account of their reception by 
this chief and his men:— 

<^ La Feuille sent down six of his young men to inform me, 
< tliat he had waited three days with meat, &e. but that last 
aight they had began to drink, and that on the nest day be 
would receive me with his people gober.' I retarned him for 
answer, * that the season was advanced, that time was pressing, 
and that if the rain ceased, I must eo on.' Mr. Frazerf and the 
interpreter went home with the Indians, We embarked about 
1 o'eloek. Frazer returning, informed me that the chief aeqni* 
eseed i^ my reasons for pressing Ibrward, but that he had pre« 

Sax^ a pipe (by way of letter) to present me, to shew to all the 
iottx alMve; with a message to inform them, that I was a ehief 



to P. Lpp. 44-47. t He is called in Indian, Wabaahs. 
# A gentleman accompanying Lt. VSk^ from the Frurie des Chiens to 
Ibe ftUs of St Anthcay. 
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«f their new fatben, and that he wished me to be treated wUk 
friendship and respect. On our arrival opposite to the lodges* 
the men were paraded on the bank, with their gung in their 
hands. They saluted ns (with ballS [the customary mode, it 
teems, among the Indians,] with wnat may be termed three 
rounds^ which I returned with three rounds from each boat with 
my blunderbusses. This salute, although nothing to soldiers ae-^ 
customed to fire, would not be so agreeaole to many people; as 
the Indians had all been drinkine, and as some of them even tried 
their dexterity, to see how near the boat they could strike* They 
may, indeed, be said to have struck on every side of us* When 
landed, I had my pistols in my belt and sword in hand. I was 
met on the bank by the chief, and invited to his lodge* As soon 
as my guards were foimed, and sentinels posted, 1 accompanied 
him. Some of my men, who were going up with me, I caused to 
leave their arms behind, as a mark of conndence. At the chiefs 
lodge, I found a clean mat and pillow, for me to sit on, and the 
beforementioned pipe on a pair of small crutches, before me. 
The chief sat on my right hand, iny interpreter and Mr. Fraxer 
on my left. After smoking, the chief spoke to the following 
purport: < That, notwithstanding he had seen me at the prairie, 
ne was happy to take me by the hand amongst his own people, 
and there to shew his young men the respect doe to their ntm 
father: That, when at St. Xouis, in the spring, his father had 
told him that if he looked down the river, he would see one of 
his young warriors coming up. He now found it true, and he was 
happy to see me, who knew the Great Spirit was the father of 
all; both the white and the red people; and if one died, the oth-» 
fsr could not live long. That he had never been at war with 
their new father^ and hoped always to preserve the same good 
miderstanding that now existed. That he now presented me 
with a pipe, to show to the upper bands, a token of our good 
understanding; and that they might see his work, and imitate 
his conduct. That he had gone to St. Louis on a shameful visit, 
to carry a murderer; but that we had given the man his life, and 
he tlianked us for it. That he had provided somethinfr to eat, 
but he supposed I could not eat it, and if not, to giv^ it to ray 
young men.' * I replied: < diat, although I had tofd him at the 
prairie, my business up the Mississippi, I would i^gain relate it 
to him. I then mentioned the different objects I had in view; 
with regard to the savages, who had fallen under our protection, 
by our late purchase from the Spaniards, 'f he different posts to 
be established. The objects of these posts as related to them; 
supplying them with necessaries; having officers and agents of 
govenin^ent near them, to attend to their business; and above all, 
to endeavour to make peace between the Sioux and Sautenrs. 
That if it was possible on my return I should bring some of the 
Santeurs down with me, ana take with me some of the Sionx 
chiefs to St. Louis; there to settle the lo^g and bloody wai;| 



wlneh had eiisied between tlie *two nations. That I aeeeptel 
his pipe with pleasure, as the gift of a great man, and a brotnen* 
That it should be used as he desired.' I then eat of the dinner 
he had provided. It was very grateful. It was wild rye and 
Tenison, of which I sent four bowls to my men. I afterwards 
went to a dance, the performance of which was attended with 
mant curious manceuvres. Men and women danced indiserimi* 
nately. They were all dressed in the gayest manner; each had 
in their hand, a small skin of some description, and would fre- 
quently run up, point their skin, and give a puff with their 
breath; when the person blown at, whether man or woma% 
would fkll, and appear to be almost lifeless, or in great agonj^ 
but would recover slowly, rise, and join in the dance. This they 
called their great medicine; or, as I understood the word, dance 
of reliffion. The Indians believine that they actually pufied 
something into each othc/s bodies, which occasioned the fallings 
&c. It is not every person who is admitted; persons wishing Id 
join them, must first make valuable presents to the society, to 
the amount of forty or fifty dollars, give a feast, and then are 
admitted with great ceremony. Mr. Frazer informed me, that 
he was once in a lodge with some voung men, who did not be- 
long to the club; when one of the dancers came in, they imme* 
diately threw their blankets over him, and forced him out of the 
lodse: he lanehed, and the youne Indians called him a fool, and 
said < he dia not know what tne dancer might blow into his 
hody.» " pp. 14, Iff, 16, ly^ 

Carver in his seventh chapter gives a similar account of this 
dance, which he calls the Pawwaw or Black Dance. ^ The 
^ people of the colonies,'' he says, ^ tell a thousand ridiculous 
^ stories of the devil being raised in this dance by the Indians*" 
Carver however himself says, ^ though I did not actually see 
^ die devil raised by it, I was witness to some scenes thatcouUl 
** only be performed by such as dealt with him, or were very 
^ expert and dextrous jugglers*** He likewise gives a particu- 
lar account of the ceremonies of initiation into the society 
by which die dance is performed, called according to bim, the 
Friendly Society of the Spirit. 

On the twelfth September, they passed a prairie, where Ae 
Soux had formed for themselves a somewhat singular mode it 
defence, which is 'thus described:-— 

<^ Oh this prairie Mr. Frazer shewed me some holes, dug hy 
the Sioux, when in expectation of an attack, into which they fiiyit 



^ 



y«t tibflir woai6ii and ehildl'en, and then erawl theanelrM. Thttf 
were senerally round, and about ten feet in diameter; but some 
were fialf moons, and quite a breastwork. This I understood 
was the ehief work, wnieh was the prineipal redoubt* Their 
nodes of eonstmeting them are, the moment they apprehend, or 
disoorer an enemy on a prairie, they eommenee aigginc with 
their kniyes, tomahawks, and a wooden ladle; and in an uered- 
iUe short tfpaee of time, they have a hole suffieiendy deep to 
coyer themselyes and their family fh>m the balls or arrows of 
Hhm enemy. They have no idea of takine those subterraneons 
ledonbts by storm, as they would probably loose a great number 
of men in the attack; and althougk they might be sueeessful in 
the eyent, it would be considerea as a yery imprudent aetioB." 

p. la. 

The Indians, as is well known, seldom engage in open 
fight, but endeavour to obtsun advantage by stratagem and con* 
cealment. 

On the seventeenth, while upon that part of the river, which 
spreads itself out into lake Pepin, they were overtaken by a se- 
vere storm, and with some difficulty weathered a point, called 
Point de Sable. Here they found a Mr. Cameron, an Indian 
trader, and his men. The party exhibited the indolence of 
their mode of life* They had been laying here two di^; his 
tents were pitched, and his canoes unloaded, and turned up f<nr 
the habitation of hb men* Here, says Lt. Pike, 

^ I was shewn a point of rocks from which a Sioux woman 
east herself, and was dashed into a thousand pieces, on the roeb 
below. She had been informed, that her friends intended mateh- 
ing her to a man she despised; and having refused her the man 
•he had ehosen, she ascended the hill, ringing her death oong; 
•and before they could overtake her, and obviate her purpose^ she 
took the lover's leapl and ended her troubles, with her Bfe.*^ 
p.^ 

On the twenty-second they arrived at a village of the Sioux 
aituated at the mouth of Su Peter's river, which flows iioitD 
the Mtaoissippi from the west about latitude 44^ north. The 
Sioux had marched on a war excursion, but being informed by 
express of the anival of the American pargr, immediately le- 
tumed* Here on the next day a council was held between Lt. 
Pike and seven Indian chiefs; it is not said whether aU of the 
Sioux nation or not. The principal objects of Lt. Pike's speech 
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were to obtain a grant of land at this place, die fiAs of St> Aa^' 
thony, and another below at those of St* Croix, for the establish- 
ment of militavy posts and factories; and to induce them to make 
peace with the Sauteurs. His speech, which is given in th# 
appendix, is really a very fine one. He admonishes them, if he 
should bring down any of the chiefs of the Sauteurs with hin^ 
on his return, to respect his flag and protection; ^ for," he 
adds, ^ was a dog to run to my lodge for safety, his enemy 
^ must walk over me to hurt him." The grants were obtained, 
one of a tract about nine miles square at the mouth of the St. 
Croix, and another surrounding the falls of St. Anthony; the 
privilege being reserved to the natives of hunting upon the land, 
and making any use of it which they had formerly done, not 
inconsbtent with the purposes for which it was procured. For 
this grant they received from the United States two thousand 
dollars. Lt. Pike made them presents at the time to the amount 
of about two hundred dollars. 

« Th^ chiefs," says he, ^< were veiy loath to sin the artielea 
relative to the land, asserting that their word of nonor for. the 
gift was suffieient, and that it was an impeachment of their probi- 
ty to require them to bind themselves further, &e. &e. This is 
a small sample of their way of thinking." Letter to Gen. Wil^ 
kinson. Appendix to P. L p. 11. 

With regard to peace they spoke doubtfully, but promised a 
safe passport for any chief of the Sauteurs, who mig^t be brought 
down* 

Mr. Cameron, before-mentioned, had followed the Amer^ 
ican party, on his way to the village of St Peters, and was pret* 
ent at this, council, as was likewise Mr. Frazer. At this village 
Mr. Frazer was to remain. Here Lt. Pike exchanged with a Mf» 
Duncan one of his boats for a barge, which eight men were able 
to carry. On the twenty-seventh they began the portage, occa* 
sioned by the falls of St. Anthony. On this day two men ar- 
rived from Mr. Frazer, who was at St. Peters, for letters from 
Lt. Pike. ^ This business," he says, ^ of closing and sealing 
^ appeared like a last adieu to the civilized world." 

The party proceeded up the river. Some days after, 

^ I found," says Lt. Pike, ^ a small rscf cajpo^ [a sort of cloakl 

20 ^ 
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Aiiiife n^h a Me; Uiis mj interpreter informed me wis a sacri<- 
i^oe bj some Indians to the hon Ih'eii;" [Great Spirit], p. 31* 

A ftir days aftet, lie says, 

« 

^ Near a war eneampment, I found a painted bnekskin and a 
pieee nf seaflet eloth, saspenddd by the litnb of a tree; this I sup- 
MS0d !• be a tacrtfiee ta MMiioManitmn [the evil spirit}, to ran 
mt theif enterprise sttecessfuL" p. M, 

On the itaoming of the sixteenth of October, the ground 
Iras covered with snow, which had failed daring the nigf>t, 
^d it still continued snowing. The party, if they went on, 
had to pass a rapid immediately above them, by ^wading to 
ftitvt necks in die water. Lu Pike however having detennin** 
cd, if possible, to reach la ttvure de Corbeau [Crow river,] the 
highest point ever made by the traders in their bark canoes, 
before the winter, an attempt was made to pass the rapids« 
After toiling however for four hours, when about two tUrds 
of the way up the rapids, the party were too benunibed and 
iihaMSted to proceed, and were obliged to put ashore* It waa 
disn idetorarined to return tb disir last station, and that a pan 
til Hxt men should be left there encamped, with tht large Bbats, 
irhfle another part witb Lt Pike^ with two canoes, which were 
to be built, went on to the souroe of the rivcfw Here the wholo 
party remained till the ninth of December; building huts, en- 
closing them with a stockade, making the canoes and sledges 
ibrtho^ who were to proceed, tod hunting. This station 
was about two hundred and thirty three miles above the falb 
tf St. Anthony. On the second of November Lt. Pike left 
ihe ctamp with Miller, one of his two hunters, for the puipose, 
if {)Ossible, of kiQing an elk, the signs of which, and of buffidoe 
liad been numerous. He gives the following account: 



^ ad M^»vemher^ ^Sstttriiay.*— Left the eanp with the fUiest 
determination to kill an elk, if it were possible, before my retoni« 
t never had killed one of those animals, 'Took MiUer^ whose 
oUigins disposition made him agreeable in the woods. I wmi 
determmed that if we ^ame on me trail c^ elk, to follow them a 
9ay or two in order to kill one. This^ to a person aequawted 
with the nature of those animals, and the extent of the pratoies 
in this eonntry, would' ap^pear, what it really was, a verr fifelish 
Tfsohitloii. We soon strack where a herd of one hwim^ and 



fift^ kad passed. VniBw^wiki oame in sight finmi i^gkt o^slpski 
when they appeared, at a distanee, like an appy of Indians niov# 
ina^ along in single file; a large buck, of at least four fi^et between 
die horns, leading the van, and one of equal naanitude t^iiigiBg 
np the rear. We followed nntil near night, without onee beina 
able to get within point-blank shot I onee made Miller fire m 
them with his niiisket, at about four hundred yards distance: i% 
liad no other elTeet than to ntpake them le^/re |is about fiw^ nilef 
hehind on the prairie* Passed several deer in ths e9urse ^ th% 
day, whieh I tnink we eould have killed, but did not fire for fear 
of aianning the elk. Finding that it was no easy matter to ki)l 
one, I shot a doe tlirough the body, as I pereeived by her U^odf 
where she lay down in the snow; yet, not knowing how to ti^k, 
we lost her. Shortly after saw three elk by themselves nMf * 
oopse of woods. Approached near them, and broke the shonUer 
of one; but he ran on with the other two, just as I wsls abiBiit t^, 
follow. Saw a buek deer laying on the grass; shot him behind 
the eyes, when he fell over. 1 walked up to him, put my fc^ot on 
his horns, and examined the shot; immediately after which he 
•vnorted, bounced up, and fell five steps from me. This I consid- 
ered his last effort; but soon after, to our utter astonishment, he 
Jumped np and ran oSV He stopped frequently: we pursued him^ 
expecting him to fall every minute, by which we were led from 
the pursuit of the wounded elk. After being wearied out in this 
nnsueeessittl ehaae, we returned in pursuit of the wounded elk| 
and when we came up to the party, found him missing from the 
flock. Shot another in the body; but my ball being smal}, he 
likewise escaped. Wounded anothet* deer: when hungry^ cold^i. 
and fatigued, after having wounded three deer and two elk, were 
obliged to encamp' in a point of hemlock woods, on the head of 
Clear river. The large nerd of elk lay about one mile from us^ 
in the prairie. Our want of success I ascribe 1^ the smallness of 
our balls, and to our inexperience in following the track, after 
wounding them; for it is very seldom a deer drops on the spot 
you shoot it. . y 

<< id MtvemteTf iSittu{ay.*~Bose pretty early^ and Wi^dt i|i 
pursuit of the elk. Wounded one buck deer on the way. We 
made an. attempt to drive them into the woods, but their leader 
broke past us, and it appeared as if the drove would have follow* 
ed him, though they had been obliged to run over us. We fired 
at them passings but without effect. Pursued them through the 
swamp, till about tcL o'clock; when I determined to attempt to 
make the river, and for that purpose took a due south course* 
Passed many droves of elk and buffaloe, but being in the middle 
of an immense prairie, knew it was folly to attempt to shoot 
them. Wounded several deer, but got none. In fact, I knew 
I eeuld shoot as many deer as any body; but neither myself nor 
fiemiMtny eeuld find one in t«i, whereas one experienced hantf r 
vnw get iU* Nm night stmck a jak^ ahoot /|ve i^ilap >|i|g 
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much from the cold that day and tnfjtit, and the next day; some 
of the men having different parts of their bodies frozen. 

On the thirteenth of January, the whole par^ arrived at 
another establishment of the North West Company, on lake de 
Sable, or Sandy lake, in latitude 46° 9' 2(/' north, where they 
were very hospitably received. The buildings are surrounded 
by a large stockade. Here Lt. Pike went out to survey the 
lake with Mr. Grant, who had likewise come up the river from 
the establishment below. 

<< On our marek," he says, ^ we met an Indian eonisg into 
file fori; his eountenanee expressed no little astonishment, whei 
told who I was and fro;ii whence I eame; for the people in thig 
country themselves aeknowledee, that the savages nola in great- 
er veneration the Americans, than any other white people. They 
WKf of US, when alloding to warlike aebievements, that * we-mre 
neither Frenehnen nor Englishmen, but white Indians.' " p^ 

He had before observed in the course of his voyage^ that the 
Indians on the river appeared to have a dread of Ameincaaflu 

At this place the party eat roasted beaver flesh, dressed as a 
pig is usually, which was considered as excellent The tnil of 
a beaver it seems is thought a delicacy, as likewise die head of a 
Bsoose, which in taste and substance very much resembles it. 
The men were here employed in making sleds (traineauz de 
g^ace) after the manner of die countiy; whidi are a siog^ 
plank^ turned up at one end like the head of a violin* The bag- 
gage is lashed on in bags and sacks* On the twentieth Jano* 
ary they again conmienced their march from diis place* A few 
dufn after, Lt* Pike left his part|r, which it seems were ilo fisi- 
low more slowly, and proceeded witfi his hunter. Miller, aad 
an Indian, as a guide* After endoring various and severe 
hardships, on the first of February at half past two o'clock, he 
arrived at lake Sangsue, [Leech lake]. ^ I will not attenApt,'' 
he says, ^ to describe my feelings on the accompliahment of 
^ my voyage; for this is the main source of the MisaisaiiipL'' 
They crossed the lake, a distance of about twelve miles, to an 
establishment of the North West Company, where tfaey arrired 
about ten o'clock in the evening, and were received with much 
attention by Mr* Hugh M'Gillis, the agent of t)uu oompaaj ia 
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this place* On the sixth, the remainder of the party arrived, 
having suffered much from the cold* The latitude of this place 
according to Lt. Pike is 47° 16' 13'' north. From this plao4 
Lt« Pike went, accompanied with Mr. M'GilUs, to the compa- 
ny's house on upper Red-cedar lake* Here he took die lati* 
tnde, which he found to be 47^ 43' 4/Cf' north* Mr. Thomp- 
son, he mentions, in the year 1798 determined it to be 47^ 38^, 
which he considered to be that of the source of the Mississippi*^ 
On his return from this place he says:— 

^ We made the garrison about sundown, having been drawn 
at least ten miles in a sleigh, by two small dogs; who were loaded 
with two hundred pounds, and went so fast as to render it diA* 
eult, for the men with snow shoes, to keep up with them." p. 69* 

While at Leedi lake Lt* Pike addressed a letter* to Mn 
M^Gillis, in which he remonstrated against the British flag bo* 
ing hoisted in our territory, at tlus and at other establishmcnti 
of the North West Company; and against diat company's hnofy 
ing goods into the countiy without paying the duties; and re- 
minded him, that on these accounts the jtfoperty at that place 
and elsewhere was liable to seizure and confiscation^ inferming 
him at the same time that he did not at that time inie^ to pyt 
die laws in execution, and was willmg to sacrifice his prospect 
of private advsmtage. It appears from this letter, that one ob* 
ject of his expedition was to examine into the proceedings and 
trade of this company* Mr. M'GiHis in rtfij engaged to re- 
move the British flag at that place, and to prevent its being 
hoisted in other establishments, as &r as in his powvri and to 
take measures, that goods should in future be entered and the 
Aities paid at the custom house ^ MicUlimadnac He ac- 
knowledged likewise his obligations to Lt. Pike. The duties 
on goods, which might be entered at this custom house may bo 
estimated, according to a statement in the appendix to thia 
part, at about thirteen thousand dollars, and on all the goods 
brought into the country by tlus company at about twenty sis 
thousand.f 

On the sixteenth Lt. Pike held a council at this place with 

* This letter and its answer are given in appendix to Part i. 
^ Appendix' to Part i* pt ST* 
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the chiefs of the Sauteurs. The objects which he was desirous 
of obtaining were, that they should make peace with the Sioux; 
deliver up those medals and flags which they had received from 
die English traders; and that some of their chiefs should re- 
turn with him to St. Louis* The traders, it seems from Lt. 
Pike's speech and the answers to it, give medals and flags as 
marks of favor and distincdon; and even assume the authority 
of making chiefs* All the proposiuons were complied with; 
the chiefs smoked in the calamut of the Sioux chief La 
Feuille, that had been delivered to Lt* Pike, and which 
he had brought up, and promised to bury the hatchet 
They gave him their pipes to 'be carried down to be smok- 
ed t^ the Sioux* It was however with some difficulty, that 
he was able to induce two of their young warriors to promise 
to accompany or follow him on his return: and these did not, 
as i^ipears afterward, fulfil their engagement* On the nine- 
teenth of February the party set out on their return* 

^ Mr. M'Oillis' hospitality," says Lt Pike, << deserves to be 
partiettlarly notieed; be presented me with his dogs and eariole, 
valued in this eountry at two hundred dollars; one of the do§s 
broke oi|t of his harness, and we were not able daring that day 
to eateh him again; and the other poor fellow was obliged to 
pull the whole load, at least one hundred and fifty poonds." pp. 

On the fifth of March, the parQr rejoined those, whom they 
had left at the fort constructed on their way up the river* Ac 
this place the whole pahy remained to the seventh of ApriL 
Here they were visited by two chiefs, who promised to be at 
peace with. the Sauteurs, and each of whom gave his pipe toLt 
Pike for the Sauteur chiefs to smoke on their arrivaL On this 
subject he a little after makes the following observations: 

<^ If a subaltern with but twenty men, at so great a distant 
iWim the seat of his government, eould e^eet so. important a 
ehange in the minds of those savages, what might not a sreataiid 
independent power effeet, if instead of blowing up the names of 
diseord, they exerted their inflaenee in the saercd cause of peaee?^ 
p. 79. 

* 

On the eighteenth of March he went to visit a Fob Avoine 
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chief, with whom he remamed that day and night, and of whom 
he sajrs: 

** I mast not here ondt to mention an anecdote, whieh aervea 
to eharaeterize, more partiealarly, their manners." , 

^ In the eonrse of the day, observing a rinar on one of my lin- 
gers, he inquired if it were gold; he was told it was the fph fit 
one, with whom I should be happy to be at that time; he seemed 
to diink seriously, and at nisht told my interpreter, < That per- 
haps his father,' (as they all ealled me; < felt much grieved for 
the want of a woman; if so he eonld fhmish him with one.' He 
was answered that with as eaeh man had bat one wife, and that 
I considered it strictly Qiy duty, to remain faithftil to her* This 
he thougU strange, (ne himself having three)." p. 81. 

On the twenty third, he visited a Shawonoe chief. Here in 
the evening he was entertained with the calumet and dog dances, 
also a dance whose name is not given. These dances are not here 
described.^ ^ The pipe or calumet dance," says Carver, ^ is the 
^ most pleasing to a spectator of any of the dances of the Indians: 
^ being the least frantic, and the movement of it most gracefuL 
^ It b but'on particular occasions that it is used; as when an^- 
^ bassadors from an enemy arrive to treat of peace, or when 
^ strangers of eminence pass through their territories." Lt» 
Pike adds that sonie of the men ^^ struck the post, and told , 
*^ some of their war exploits." This, which he leaves without 
explanation, is likewise explained by Carver. The war dance, 
according to him, is commenced in a circle of warriors, by one 
of them singly, who dances, and at the same time sings his own 
exploits and those of his ancestors. When he has finished any 
memorable account, he gives a violent blow with his war club 
to a post, fixed in the centre of the assembly. This post, sajra 
Du Pratz,* is rudely formed in the shape of a man, (probably 
this is only occasionally the fact,) and intended to represent an 
enemy. This latter writer adds, what is very credible, that 
the warriors, heated by drinking, do not always stricdy confine 
themselves to truth in their relations; but have the complai- 
sance mutually to pass over each other's deviations from it. Af- 
ter each warrior has struck the poet in succession, the dance, 
becomes general. They dance^ sa}rs Carver, with their knives 

« In hi8 Hifltoire ds h, Louiiiane published hi 3 vols^ at Paris, 1759, tfim» 

2i 
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•B tM^ Kftsds, whkli they whirl about with vildefit moiiofit, to 

that it requires incredible dexterity to escape being wounded. 
To heighten the scene, he adds, they set up the same hideous 
yelb and cries, which they use in war; ao that, as be remarks, 
'tvfth his vstfd '^kivet^, ^ it is impossible to consider them in 
^ any other Tight, than an assembly of demons.^* 

<« After the dsaee," adds Lt Pike, << we had the feast of the 
«b(uf (aa it is ealkd\ at whieh eaeh two or three f^re served 
with k pan or yessel foil of me^ and when all were ready there 
was a prayer, afler which the eating ^mmeneed) whon it was 
«ipected we woulA eat up our portioa entirelj, being eareful not 
to orop a bone, but to gather all up and put them in the disb« We 
were then treated with soup. After the eating was finished the 
fhief again gave an exhortation, whioh finished the eeremony. I 
am toUT they then gather up all the fragments, and throw them 
in the water, lest the dogs should get them. Burning them is 
considered as sacrilegious. In this lodge were eolleeted at one 
*time fbrtynme peanons great and small, (seventeen of whom were 
aapable of bearing anas,) besides dogs without number." pp. 
84,85. 

On the eleventh of April he arrived at the Sioux village at 
fit» Peten, where he had a conference with forty chiefs of dif- 
ierent bands of the Sioux, who all smoked out of the pipea of 
'^ Sauteurs, which he had brought down, except three, who 
mere' painted black, and were some of those who had lost their 
jvlations during the preceding winter. 

• On the twentieth of April he had another council with the 
Puants* On the same day he was present at one of the Indian 
w, which he thus describes. 



<< This afternoon they had a great game of the cross, on the 

Eiirie, between the Sioux on the one side, and the Puants and 
ynards on the other. The ball is made of some hard substance 
and covered with leather, the eross sticks are round and net wor)c, 
with handles of three feet long.* The parties being ready, and 
bets agreed upon, (sometimes to the amount of some thousand 
dollars,) the goals are set upon the prairie at the distanee of half 
a mile. The .ball is thrown up in the middle, and eiceh party 
strives to drive it to the opposite goal; and when either party 

* Here it would seem from the obscurity of the sentence is some eiror* 
Csrver says, ** The ball sticks are about three feet long, at the end of 
« which there is fixed a kind of racket resemblmg the palm of the haiid> 
^ and fashioned of thon^ cut fi^m a deer skin.'* 
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SUM tl» int raUber^ wkkh b AriTnie it qakk rooad Ike ms^ 
I ball 18 again taken to the centre, tne ground ehanged, ana tk^ 
contest renewed; and this is continued until one side gains four 
times, whieh deeides the bet. It is an interesting sisht to see two 
er three hundred naked savages eontendinf^on the plain who ahalt 
hear off the palm of victory; as he who dnveo ike oall ronvd tk^ 
goal is much shouted at by his eompanions. It sometimes hapr 
pens that one eatehes the ball in his racket, and depending on hit 
speed endeavours to carry it to the goal, and when he finds him* 
self too closely jNirsued, he hurls it with great force and desierita' 
to an amazing aistance, where there are always iankers of bow 
parties ready to receive it$ it seldom touckes the ground, but is 
sometimes kept in the air for hours before either party can gain 
the victory.^ p. 100. 

This game is described in a similar manner by Carver* 
On the twenty eighth, they arrived at the house of the 
Frenchman, the passing of which in their voyage up has been 
mmitiontd. On the same day they stopped at some idaada» 
about ten miles above Salt river, abounding in pigeons* \ 

^ In about fifteen minutes," says Lt. Pike, ^ mv men had 
knocked on the head and brought on board two hundred 4nd ninet]f 
Oight. I iMid frequently heard of the fecundity of this bird, hnl 
never gave credit to what I then thought inclined to the marvel- 
lous^ but really the most fervid imagination cannot conceive their 
numbers. Their noise in the woods was like the continued roaring 
of the wind, and the ground may be said to have been absol«lclf 
covered with their excrement. The young ones, which we kiUoJ^ 
were nearly as lane as the old, they could flv about ten steps, and 
were one mass of mt; their craws were filled with acorns and tho 
wildpea. They werestill reposine on their nests, which wei^mer^fy 
small bunches of sticks joined, with wUdi all tibe small ti%es«tr» 
covered." p^ i04b 

On the thirtieth of April, after an absence of about nine 
months, and having sometimes endured great fatigue and hard* 
ship, the party arrived again at St. Louis; having in this voyage 
explored the Mississippi to its source, effected a peace between 
die Sioux and Sautcurs, done something toward bringing the 
trade of the North West Company under proper regulations, 
and likewise marked out several positions on the Mississippi as 
proper for military establishments. The peace however be- 
tween the Sioux and the Sautcurs, Lt. Pike does not think will 
be of long continuance unless further measures are taken by our 
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govemodent. Among tbe pieces in the appendix* is om, fioDi 
which we have quoted, containing ^ Observations <m the soil, 
^ shores, quarries, timber, islands, rapids, confluent streams, 
^ highlands, prairies, the savages and settlements which I met 
^ with on my voyage up the Mississippi) from St« Louis to its 
^ source/' Appendix* to P. i. p. 41. 

There is also in the appendix, a large table giving the num*' 
bers &c« of the Indians of the diffei*ent tribes on the part of tbe 
Mississippi above St. Louis, and on its confluent streamsy 
amounting in the whole, according to computation, to about 
eight thousand and thirty four warriors (among whom there 
are five thousand four hundred and fourteen fire arms) and 
thirty seven thousand and eighteen old men, women, and chil- 
dren-— total forty five thousand one hundred and fifty two* Of 
these tfiero are three thousand eight hundred and thirty five war* 
riors of the Sioux, who hav^ one thousand two hundred and sixty 
five fire arms; and two thousand and forty nine of the Sauteurs 
pr ChipewayS) all of whom are supplied with fire arms* The 
Reynards have about four hundred warriors, all of them like^ 
wise with fire arms. This nation raises a great quantity of 
corn, beans, and melons: the former in such quantities as diat 
they §ell many hupdred bushels per annun^ The Sioux subsist 
principally by hunting. The Sauteurs are uncommonly attack^ 
ed to spirituous liquors: this is owing to their traders, who, ac- 
cording to Lt. Pike, ^^ find it much to their interest to encour- 
^ age their fhirst after spd article, which enables them to obtain 
^ their peltries at so low a rate, a^ scarcely to be denominated 
^ a .consideration, and have reduced the people near the eatab^ 
^ lishment^ tp i| degree of degradation unpandleled*'^*^ 

The blood of the whites and of the natives is fast intermij^- 
ing. . There ar^ tffenty nine i^onten belonging to the Fond di| 
Lac department of the North West (^ompanyj all of whom are 
Indians; " there not being,'* says Lt, Pike, " a single white wqr 
^ man north west of lake Superipr."| 



* See Obfervfrtionsa &€• aboTe-Damed, ])p« 6f> 6^. 
t A^jpendU to P. i. p. 40. , 



We bow proceed to Lt. Pike\ expedidoii into Lotiisiaiia^ 
which was commenced on the fifteenth of July 1806; about two 
months and an half after his return from die former. The 
whole party who set out on this expedition consisted of himself^ 
Lt« Wilkinson, one surgeon, one sergeant, two corporals, sixteeo 
privates, and an interpreter. Their primary object was to re- 
turn to their country some chiefs of the Osage and Pawnees, 
who had been at Washington; and others of the former nation 
who had been redeemed from captivity among an hostile ti^; 
amounting in the whole to fifty one* , Fof this purpose they 
werC^to proceed up the Missouri and Osage rivers (the latter 
being one of the branches of the former flowing from the south- 
west) to the Osage towns upon the latter. Lt. Pike was in* 
structed after "accomplishing this object, to effect, if possiUe, a 
permanent peace between different tribes, who were at war, and 
to bring with him some of their chiefs on hia return^ foi* the 
purpose of their proceeding to Washington* As this business 
would cany him near di^ sources of the Arkansaw and Red 
rivers, he was instructed, if circumstances were favorable, to 
detach we division of his party to descend the Arl^ansaw to the 
Mississippi and to return himself by way of the Red river* 
During the expedition he was to make ail the observations in his 
power upon the country, its inhabitants, and productions, dn 
the fifteenth of July tfa^ pa>1y htfpok their ascent of the Mis* 
souri. 

On the south of the Missouri not fiu* from its mouth, therei 
is an hill of coal, termed by the French, La Charbonnieref 
'^ This," says Lt* Pike, ^ is one solid stone hill, which proba* 
^ bly affords sufficient fuel for all the population of Louis* 
" iana.'»» 

In his journal a few days after dieir setting out^ he mentiona 
the lamentations of the Indian moumersi 

^ Every morning we were awoke by the mourning of the 8av« 
ages, who eommeneed crying aboat daylight, and continued for 
the space of an hoiir. I made inquiry of my interpreter with 
respect to this, who informed me that tnis was a cnstom not only 
Witn those who had recently lost their relatives, ^nt also witfi 
qthers who recalled to mind the loM of sopie ftiend, dead long 

^ See Appendis tQ P« iL fb ^> 
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tiiiBe, Midi joined the otter ntaQriien purely ftim wfwmiJOkj. 
They appeared extremely affeeted> tears ran <M>wn their cneeks, 
and they sobbed bitterly; but in a moment they dry their eheeks 
and they eease their cries. Their songs of grief generally mn thus: 
< My dear father exists no longer: have pity on me^OGreMBpiritl 
grou see 1 cry forevei^ dry my tears and give me coorfbrt.' Tho 
warriors songs are thus: ^ Our enemies have slain my father (or 
mother); he is lost to me and his family; I pray to you^O Master 
of Life! to preserve me until 1 revenge his death, and then do 
irith me as thou pleasest.'" p. il& 

A similar account is given of the mourning of the Indians 
by Carver, in his fifteenth chapter. 

The following anecdote, though trifling in itself, will throw 
light on the character of our natives, and tend to shew, that 
they are not quite so far in advance of civilized men, as some 
of their admirers have been disposed to place them: 

<< Previously to our embarlration,'' says Lt Rke, <<wMeh took 

tiaee at half past five o'eloefc, I was oUiged to eonvinoe mj red 
rethren that, if I proteeted them, I would not suffiur them to 
{plunder my men witn impunity, for the chief had ^t one of my 
ads' tin cups attached to his baggage, and notwithstanding it 
was markea with the initials of the soldier^i name, he reAsoeS lo 
ghre it n. On whieh 1 t eqnestedl the inteiyreter lo tell hirn^ 
f that I had no idea that he had pgrloined the eup^ but suroosed 
some other person had attached it to his baggage; but that^Kuow- 
ing it to be my soldier's, I requested him to deliver it up, or I 
should he oUiged to take other metwMiTes to obtadn it.' This hmd 
the desired eflSct; for I certainly should have put my threats into 
exeoution from this principle, formed from my experienee during 
my intercourse with Indians, that if you have justice on your sidt^ 
and do not enforce it, they universmly desptse yoii." p. 133* 

The fi>Uowiilg however presents the Indians in a more £»• 
vorable point of view. On the fifteenth of August in 2p- 
pvoa^hiag: iJip towns of the Qsagev. those who were returning 
with the American pajrty were joined by their friends and rela* 
tives from the village, with horses to transport their bagg^ige. 
Th^u^ meeting v(Sisvtry tender and affectionate: 

r 

^ < Wives throwiiie themselves inio the arms of their hnAands, 
parents embracing tneir children, and children their panmts, 
brothers and sisters meeting, one from captivity, the others from 
the towns—* they, at the same time, returning thanks to the Crood 
Qod for having brought ^em onoo tfiord- together.' " fu iM« 



On the iMneteentfa of August, the whole parQr atrhredatthfe 
towns of the Osage, called the Grand and Litde, the latter 
being about six miles from the former. They are both on 
Osage river;, and according to one of the maps connected with 
this work the larger is about in latitude J7^ north and longi* 
tude l^Ati west, we presume from Philaddphia. A litde be« 
low these towns the river bank is one solid bed of stonexodi 
Here the party remained to the first of September. A conn'* 
cil was held with the Osage, and with considerable diflkulty 
four chiefs of the Grand Osage, and three Pawnees, agreed to 
accompany Lt« Pike to meet some of the Kanses; it being one 
of the objects of his mission to effect a peace between these lat* 
ter and the tribes of the Osage and Pawnees. A few horses 
were likewise with difficulty obtained, some by gift,. some pur- 
chased, and some lent; though there were seven or eight huii» 
died, iccording to Lt* Pike, belonging to the two towns.* 

Besides these two towns on this river, the Osage have an* 
other settlement on the Arkansaw, which is more flourishing 
than the preceding. They raise large quantities of com, bean% 
and pumi^cins, which they numage with the greatest eoononay 
in order to make them last from year to year. AH theagricul* 
tural labor is done by women. The dignity of chief b in moat 
instances hereditary; but there are many, who attain more influ- 
ence by dieir conduct in war, than Others possess from their 
descent. In the chiefs the government is nominally vested; 
but they undertake nothing of importance, without aasembling 
the warriors, and proposing the autgect in council^ to be dis- 
cussed and decided on by a majority. They have no regular 
laws; but there is a tacit acknowledgement of the right which 
some have to command on certain occasions. The number of 
warriors is determitied by Lt. Pike to be twelve hundred 
and fifty two, who have twelve hundred fire arms. The bulk 
of the nauon are warriors and hunters; the remainder are di- 
vided into two classed, cooks md physicians, the latter of 
whom are likewise priests and magicians, and. have great in- 
fluence on the councils of the nation, by their pretended divina- 
tions, interpretations of dreams, and magical performances. 

* Ai^ndix to P. iL p. 41. 
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According to die account given by Lt. Pike of some of their 
tricks, they rival in these die best educated jugglers of more 
civilized countries. The cooks are either for general use, or 
particularly attached to some great man. What is remarkable, 
distinguished warriors, when grown old, sometimes take up 
this profession* They likewise perform the duty of public cri- 
ers* Nothing is said more than what b above, with regard to 
the religion of the Osage. The division into classes is in some 
degree peculiar to this nation. 

The Pawnees in many respects resemble the Osage. Like 
them they are agricultural, and have a similar form of govern- 
ment. They have about two thousand warriors, and seven 
hundred fire arms.* 

From these towns qf the Osage the party marched to cross 
the country to a town of the Pawnees, situated near the nortfaera 
branch of Kanses river, called the Republican fork. The Kanses 
river is one of the maun branches of the Missouri, coming from 
the south west to unite with this river in about latitude 39^ north, 
longitude IS® west, according to the map before mentioned. On 
the fourteentii of September, while on the banks of the Grand 
or White river, (it being uncertain which it should be consid^ 
ered,) they observed a great number of wild animals: 

^ On the mareh,'' says Lt Pike, ^ we were eontinvally nast- 
ing through large herds of baffaloe, elk, and eabrie; and I have 
no doubt but one hunter could support two hundred men. I pre* 
vented the men shooting at the game, not merely because of the 
seareity of ammunition, but, as I eoneeived, the laws of morality 
forbid it also." p. 187. 

<< But it is worthy of remark," he adds in his appendix, << that 
althoush the male buffaloe were in great abundanee, yet in all our 
route from the Osage to the Pawnees we never saw one female. 
I acknowledge myself at a loss to determine, whether this is t« 
be attributed to the decided preference the savages give to the 
meat of the female; and that consequently they are almost exter- 
minated in the hunting grounds of the nations— 4>r to some physi- 
cal eaiiscs; for I afterwards discovered the females with yoimg ia 
such immense herds, as gave me no reason to believe, they yield- 
ed to the males in numbers.'' Appendix to P. ii. p. 0. 

* See a DisserUtion Sec in the Appendix to Part II, and fikewise a 
^aliitical abstract of tbe Indkoii, Sic in the same Appentfix. 



On the eighteenth of September, they passed a large bnmch 
of the Kanses, about twenty yards over, strongly impregnated 
with salt, sufficiently so as to salt the soup of the meat which 
was boiled in it» 

Between Solomon^s fork and the RepuUican fork of Kan- 
ses river, on the twenty sixth of September, the party were met 
at a Pawnee village by twelve Kanste, who came, hearing that 
they were at diat place; and on the twenty eighth, a council 
was held between the Kanses and Osage, who smoked togeth*^ 
er the pipe of peace. On the next day, a great council was 
held with the Pawnees separately, at which not less than four 
hundred warriors were present* During the time of the coun-^ 
cil, the Spanish flag was dying at the door of the chief of the 
village. Against th'is Lt. Pike remonstrated, and it was de^* 
fivered up to htm. He however returned it to them, that .they 
might not be embroiled in any (}uarrel with the Spaniards, if 
the latter should again make an incursion into the country, as 
diey had lately done with a body of horse. 

The American parQr had penetrated to the Republican fbrk^ 
in latitude about 39P 20' north, and longitude 25^ west, accord<« 
ing to the map before mentioned. Hence they returned in a 
southerly course on their way to the Arkansaw. The Pawnees^ 
through fear of, or attachment to, the Spaniards, (as it would 
seem,) wished to prevent their taking that direction, and even 
threatened to oppose force, which however was not done. 

On the^ eighteenth of October they arrived at the Arkansaw* 

^ The Arkansaw river, taking its meanders agreeably to Lt. 
Wilkinson's survey of the lower part, is one thousand nine hun-^ 
dred and eighty one miles from its entrance into the Mississippi 
to the moantams, and from thenee to its souree one hundred and 
ninety two miles, making its total lensth two thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy three miles, all of which may be navigated with 
proper boats, eonstructed for the purpose; except the one hundred 
and ninety two miles in the mountains. It has empthring into it, 
several small rivers navigable for one hundred miles and up-* 
wards. Boats bound up the whole length of the navigation^ 
should embark at its entrance, ou the first of February; when 
they would have the fresh qtiite to the mountains, and meet with 
no detention. But if they snould start later, they would find the 
river fifteen hundred miles up nearly dry. It has one singulari*- 
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ty, wkkh ftraek faie Tery foreibly ftt firgt Tiew, but oh reOeetlDii^ 
1 am induced to believe it is the same ease with all the marB, 
whieh nin through a low, dry, and 9andy soil in warm climates. 
*jfh\% I observed to be the case with the Rio del Norte, viz: for 
the extent of four or five hundred miles before you arrive near 
the mountains, the bed of the river is extensive, and a peife^t 
•and bar, which at certain seasons is dry; at least the water is 
standing in ponds, not affording suflicient to procure a running 
course* When you come nearer the mountains, you find the river 
eontraeted, a gravelly bottom, and a deep navigable stream. 
From these circumstances it is evident, that the sandy soil im- 
bibes all the waters, which the sources jiroject from the moun- 
tains, and renders the river (in dry seasons) less navigaUe fiiot 
hundred miles, than two hundred miles iVom its source, xh* 
iHMrders of the Arkansaw river may be termed the paradise fter* 
restrial) of our territories, for the wandering savages* Of all 
countries ever visited by the footsteps of civilized man, there 
never was one probably that produced game in greater abundaneet 
and we know that the manners and morah of the erratic aatioii% 
are sueh^ (the reasons I leave to be given by the ontolopstSy) aa 

Sever to nve them a numerous population) and I believe that 
^ere are Duffaloe, elk, and deer sufficient on the banks of the 
Arkansaw alone, if used without waste, to Used all the savi^ges 
in the United State*' terriloiy one century." Appeadia te P. iL 
pp. e, 7. 

At the part of the Arkansaw which they first struck, the 
party remained for several days. On the twen^ fourth of Oc- 
tober^ while on a short excursion irom this place, Lt. Pike aad 
Dn Robertson, (a gentleman who accompanied the expedition,) 
killed some prairie squirrels, or wlshtonwishes, and nine rattle 
snakes, of the former of which Lu Pike gives the following 

HCCOUOtt 

^ The Wishtonwish of the Indians, prairie dogs of some trav- 
ellers, or squirrela as I should be inclined to denominate theiiiy 
reside on the prairies of Louisiana in towns or villages, having 
a^ evident police established in their communities. The sites 
air their towns are generally on the brow of a hill, near some creek 
or pond, in order to be convenient to .water, and that the high 

f'ound which they inhabit, may not be subject to inaadation. 
heir residence, being under ground, is burrowed out, and the 
earth answers the double purpose of keeping out the waXer and 
affording an elevated place in wet seasons to repose on, and to 

S" e them a further and more distinct view of the country. Their 
es descend in a spiral fbrm, therefore I eoaUL never aseertaia 
their depth; but I once had one hundred and forty kettles of 



ter p««re4 into one of them In order to ^ive Mt ik^ e^euant, bill 
without effect In the eireiiit of the villages, thejr elear on all the 
xrassy and leave the earth bare of vegetation; but whether it ii 
nrom an instinet they possess indueing them to ke^ the mund 
thus eleared, or whether they make use of the herbage as n>od, 1 
eannot pretend to determine. The latter opuiion, I think entitled 
to a preference, as their teeth designate them to be of the graniv- 
orous species, and I know of no other substance, which is pro- 
duced in the vicinity of their j^ositions, on which they eonld sub- 
sis^ and they never extend their excursions more than half a mile 
firom the burrows* They are of a dark brown colour, except their 
bellies, which are white. Their tails are not so long as tnose of 
our grey squirrels, but are shaped precisely like tneii-s; their, 
teeth, head, nails, and body, are the f^rfeet squirrel, except that 
they are generally Iktter than that animaL Their villaj;es some* 
times extend over two or three miles square, in which there must 
be innumerable hosts of them, as there is generally a burrow ev- 
ery ten steps, n which there are two or more, and you see neW 
ones partiv excavated on all the borders of the town. We killed 
jpeat numbers of them with our rifles and found them excellent 
meat, alter they were exposed a night or two to the frost, hj 
irhieh means the rankness ac^ired bv their SHbt^nraneous dwelK 
kBg is correct^. As you ajpproaeh tiieir towns, yon are sainted 
iitt all sides by the cry of Wishtoufwisb, from wMeh they derivji^ 
their name with the Indians ^ vttered in a shrill and piercing man* 
ner. Too then observe them all retreating . to the entrance of 
their bnrrows, where they post themselves^ and regard every 
even the slightest movement that you make. It reqpiires m 
very nice shot with a rifle to kill them, as they must be killed 
dead, for as long as life exists, they continue to work into their 
eells. It is extremely dangerom to pass throngh their toims, a» 
^y abound with rattle snakesp both of the yellow and hhoA 
species; and strange as it may appear, I have seen the Wishton- 
wish, the rattle snake, the horn frog, with which the pr&irie 
abounds, (termed by the Spasiards the Camelion, fr«iiik iMf 
taking no visible sustenance,) and a hind tortoise aU take refuge 
in the sasne hole. I do not pretend to assert^ that it was their 
eottmen place of resort, but I have witnessed the above ikolfe 
more than in one instance.'' p. 10<^. 

On the twenty eighth of October Lt. Wilkinson with two boats 
and seven men, two of them Osage, left the party to descend 
die Arkansaw, according to the insrtructions which had been 
received. His account of his descent is given in the Appen- 
i£x. Lt« Pike with the remainder of the party proceeded up 
dim riven For sevend days they passed in view of numesnu 
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herds of wild horses, elk, and buiFaloe. On die fourth oi No* 
^ vember he says, 

<<Iii the afternoon, diseovered the north side of the river to be 
eovered with animals; which, when we came to them, proved to 
be buflfaloe cows and calves. I do not think it an exaggeratioii 
to say there were three thousand in one view," p. 160, 

On the sixth of Novenaber \iz says, 

^ I will not attempt to describe the droves of animals we now 
saw on our route; suffice it to say, that the face of the prairie 
was covered with them, on each side of the river; their number 
exceeded imagination." p. 161. 

Lt. Wilkinson likewise in his descent met widi Igrge herds 
pf wild apimals, of which he gives the following acooimu 

<^ On the eighth of November, in the morning, it having 
eleared up, I began my march early, and it appeared as £f we 
had just gotten into the region of game; for the herds of bnffaloe, 
elk, goats, and deer, surpassed credibility. I do solemnly assert, 
that, if I saw one, I saw more than nine thousand buffidoe during 
the day's march," Appendix to P. ii. p. 20. 

Du Pratz mendons the great number of wil4 wiiwris about 
the Arkansaw. 

The country oyer which Lt. Pike and his division were 
pow travelling abounds in salt. There were many bare spots, 
he says, 

^ On whieh, when the # un is in the meridian, is congealed a 
species of salt, snfficiently thick to he accumulated, but it is so 
strongly imnregnated with nitric qualities, as to reader it unfit 
for use until purified* The grass in this district on the river bott 
toms, has a great appeart^uQC of the grass oi^ opr salt marshes." 
Appendix to P. ii. p. &• 

On die ^ First Part of Lt. Pike's Chart of the Internal 
^^ Parts of Louisiana," (annexed to his work,) four (Ufierent 
salt streams are laid down as flowing into the Arkansaw, below 
the point where the party separated, and above that branch of 
the Arkansaw called the Canadian river* One of these is said to 
be seventy five yards, and another fifty yards wide^ Salt streams, 
we presume the same together with two others, arf n 
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in Lt* Wilkinsoii's account of his descent. Beside these is the 
Grand saline mentioned by him, which is however not a salt rvr^ 
er, but has its name from the quantities of salt found on its banks. 
The prairie grass, according to Lt. Wilkinson, is here incrusted 
with salt, which the natives obtain by brushing it off with a tur- 
key's wing into a wooden trencher. Near the salines which 
he first passed, the earth, according to him, is completely frost- 
ed with nitre.* Louisiana in general, says Du Prat2,f con- 
tains a great deal of salt petre. He attributes the cloven fidot* 
ed animals' frequenting certain places, though disturbed and 
hunted there, to their fondness for salt or salt petre, which he 
seems to confound together, with which the earth is impregnat- 
ed. Du Pratz likewise says4 ^^^^ ^° ascending the Black river, 
(which flows from the southward into the Red river, about 
thir^ miles from the mouth of the latter,) about thirty leagues 
up the river, a salt stream flows into it from the west, and that 
a litde higher, there are two salt lakes, the largest about two 
leagues long, and one broad, and the other not much smaller. 
The water of these is salt^ without the bitterness of the water 
of the sea. . 

On the fifteenth of November the party camo in ught of 
mountains, which Lt. Pike describees as ^ a spur of the grand 
^* western chain of mountains, which divide the waters of the 
^^ Pacific from those of the Atlantic oceans, and it divided the 
*' waters which empty into [the bay of the Holy Spirit, from 
^ those of the Mississippi, p^ 163. 

On the twenty fifth, they arrived at the foot of the moun^ 
tains* Lt» Pike had determined to accomplish the objects of 
his expedition, although it should oblige him to spend another 
winter in the desert. For winter however the party were un- 
prepared fBven in dothing. They wandered about in the 
mountainfi, sometimes separated into a number of small parties, 
in search of the source of the Bed river, from the twenty sixth 
of November to the twenty seventh of January* During this 
time they suffered extreme hardships fiom the cold, and want 
of provisions. On the twenty seventh pf January^ Lt» Pike and 

• Appendb: to p. u. pp. 36| !^i 30. | ToBU L pp. 393, 394» 
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Aose ^vkoivere wich him acrudc a brook flawing west, whtdi 
tbey supposed to be the object of their search* Here they 
formed a stockade. They had remained here about a mooth, 
to construct this work, and collect the party, when a troop of 
Spanish horse, amounting to about one hundred, arrived with oi> 
flers to conduct them to the governor of New Mexico, governor 
AUencasten They were then informed that they had encanltH 
ed not on the Red river, but on the Rio del Norte in the Span- 
ish territory* All resistance being unavailing, and the Ameri- 
cans in fact the agressors, though unintentionally, they of course 
siibmitted* That part of the American party, who were at 
their fort were then conducted by a part of the Spanish horse 
ioto New Mexico; while another part of the horse waited txa 
the remainder of the former, which were to come in* 



We come now to the diird part of Lt. Pike's jouraaL Con* 
dacted by the Spanish horse he arrived at Santa Fe on the 
third of March. It is situated on a small creek, which nins west 
to the Rio del Norte. The supposed population he safjrs is fear 
thousand five hundred; accordmg to Humboldt it is tluree thou- 
<Muid six hundred. Here he had an interview with the gover* 
iior, who informed him that he must go to Chihuahua in die 
province of Biscay, to appear before the commandant general 
For this place he accordingly set out under the ccmvoy of a 
Spanish officer, Lt. Midgares. On the second of April they ar* 
rived>at Chihuahua, and Lt« Pike was introduced to the com- 
mandant general Salcedo. A part of his papers, which had 
been examined at Sante Fe, were here seized. Fortunstcly he 
had secieted his journals in the care of one of his men, and hit 
notes of courses and distances, havmg been copied by Dr* Rob* 
artson before mentioned, were likewise preserved* Heredicj 
remained to die twenty eighth of April, when tbey wane recon- 
ducted back on their way to the Spanish Knes. On die cwen^ 
ninth of June they parted widi their Spanish escort; and on tbt 
first of Juty arrived at Natchitoches, which is situated in die 
American territory on the Red river. Here the journal con* 
dudes. In ihis part of Lu Pike's journal, though amyaing and 



contaiiiiog^ some inrormation, we have not noticed much puv 
ticularly interesting. 

There is however in the appendix to this part a piece en- 
tided ^ Geographical, Statistical, and General Obsenratioiis 
*^ on the Interior Provinces of New Spain, from Louisiana to 
" the vice royalty, and between the Pacific Ocean, Gulph ot 
^ California and the Atlantic Ocean, or Gulph of MezioOy'^ 
which fiUs fifty one closely printed pages* In the slight oonw 
parison, that we have been able to make of it witk the wori& 
of Humboldt,* on the topics which he and Lt. Pike have im 
common, we have been more gratified at the agreement of Ae 
Istter with him Aan surprised at any discrepancy* 

New Sjiain is divided into two parts/the one Mexico Prop*' 
er, and the other the Internal Provinces. The formfcr is under 
the government of the viceroy of Mexico, the latter are under 
that of a commandant general. It was only in the latter that 
Lt* Pike had an opportunfty for personal observation* To the 
Internal Provinces therefore his observations principal^ relate* 
These are surrounded by Louisiana and the Orieana territoCy ott 
die north and east, except a small extent of coast on the Gulf 
of Mexico. On the south they join the viceroyaky of Mexico^ 
On the west they extend to the Pacific The whole poptdar 
tion of New Spsun, according to Humboldt, is 5.8S7»100t| of 
which there are in the Internal Provinces, a5r.20(X By ad» 
ding together the numbers, which Lt. Pike gives to each 
province, we find that the number, which he asigns to the 
whole of the Internal Provinces, is 56r*<O0. This pop*- 
nlation is divided, like that of the rest of New Spain; into 
1. individuals bom in Europe; 2. the Creoles, who are 
whites of European extraction, bom in America; 3. the 
mixed breed of diffisrent kinds; and 4. the Indiana, par^ 
civilized, and partly savage; in addition to these diene tare 
in the viceroyalty, the negroes; but they do not appear to make 
any considerable part of the popidation of the Internal Prov- 
inces* All offices and places of trust and profit are bei|towe4 
on the first class;* and between them and the whitea who a«a 
natives of the country, great jealousy exists. 
* HiaaboldU 
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<< the goyernment has multiplied the diffieulties of Enrope- 
ans iBtermarrying with the Creoles or Metifs to saeh a desreei 
that it is difficult for such a marriase to take plaee. An officer, 
wishing to marrj a lady (not from Europe) is obliged to acquire 
eertifieates of tM purity of her descent two hundrdl years back, 
and transmit it to the court, when the license will be returned; 
but should she be^the daughter of a man of the rank of captain, 
or upwards; this nicety yanishes, as rank purifies the blood of 
the descendants." Appendix to P. iii. p. 87. 

Tlie prc^rtions, at which Lt. Pike estimates the European 
race in the Internal Provinces are, in different provinces^ from 
one to three twentieths; the Creoles at four and five twentieths; 
the mixed breeds at five and six twentieths; the Indians from 
seven to ten twentieths* 

The government of the internal provinces is mUitary and 
despotic, more so even than that of the viceroyalty. Lawa and 
regulations are issued by the cammandant general in the form 
an of order merely, without any kind of preamble, except some- 
times the form ^ By order of the king,'' and such likewise is the 
style of the governors of particular provinces. 

The inquisition at Mexico has great power, which extends 
itself throughout all the provinces. Within a few ]^ears they 
hslve burnt an heretic and a Jew; the latter however it would 
seem, not without considerable provocation* They publish 
lists of prohibited books. 

<< At so ereat a distance," says Lt. Pike, « as Chihuahua; as 
officer dared not take <^ Pope's Essay on Man," to his quarters, 
but used to come to mine to read it." Appendix to P. iiL p. 47. 

The salaries of the archbishops, of whom there are four in 
New Spun, are higher than those of any other cheers in the king- 
dom. That of the archbishop of Mexico ia eaumated, according 
to Lt. Pike, at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum; 
according to Humboldt, at eighteen thousand four hundred aud 
twenty pounds sterling. The inquisition and the Romish rdi- 
gion have continued in a more flourishing state in die Spanisb 
and Portuguese colonies, than in any other part of the world. 
Some of the churches even in the Internal Provinces are very 
rich and expensive* 
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Widi regurd to die reveoues of New 



<< I eaimot," says Lt Pike, << preBiime to state the reYMmei ef 
the eoantrv from official doeumeBtS) but the following gtatementt 
t hare had from go respectable a source, and thej are so confirm- 
ed by my own observations, that I think much reliance may be 
placed on their correctness. The mint coins, per annum, at feast 
00.000.000 dollars in silrer, and 14.000.000 aollars in gold; die 
one fifth of which (the doty) is eqilal to IS.SOO.OOO. The 
dades on foreign goods, and the amount paid by the purchasers 
of monopolies, may be estimated at 4.000.000 dollars, which^ 
with tike duty on gold Mid silver, makes the annual revenue 
16.800.000. The civil list of the kingdom is 580.000, the mili- 
tary 7.180.200: these together amount to 7.769.200, which, de- 
ducted from the gross revenue of 16.800.000, leaves a clear reve- 
nue Ibr the king (from his Mexican dominiens,) of 0.080.800. 
The money paid for the support of the elcrgy is not included in 
this estimate, as they receive their revenue through it» own 
proper channel. The best paid officers under the eovemment 
eost the king nothing in a direct line, yet the oppressive manner 
in which they pay themselves and impoverish tne people, would 
render it better policy to abolish their impositions, ana pay them 
out of the public treasury by a direct salary.'^ Appendix to P« 
iii. p. 89. 

The support of the clergy is likewise en^rely from the peo- 
ple, who pay a tenth of their yearly income for this purpose. 

Of the state of the military force of the Internal Provinces^ 
Lt* Pike has given a particular account. The following re- 
spects the military force in New Spain in generaL 

^ The Suropean troops are some of the choicest regiments 
from Spain, consemently we may put them on the supposition 
that they are well diseipiined, and officered by men of honor and 
science. 

^ The regular troops of the kingdom who are in the vice roy- 
alty, acting from the stimulant of ambition and envy, are suppos- 
ed to be equal to their brethren from Europe. The militia, with 
the regular officers, are likewise good troops, but are not held in 
so high estimation as the other corps. Those three corps, fonn- 
ing a body of 28.288 men, may be called the regular force of the 
kingdom, as the militia of 139.500* would, in my estimation, be of 
no more consequence against the regular troops of any civilized 
power, than the ancient aborigines of the country were against the 
ariDy of Cortes." Appendix to P. iii. p. 41. 

In the Spanish, as in the French armies, corporal punish- 
* The pert of the mUhis without regular offioett. 

«5 
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ment is not used* The pwnirfi^cjits are ifi^prUooiaaai:^ pouiiig 
in the stocksi and death. 

<^ As a remarkaUe instance,^' says Lt Pike, *^ of the diselpUne and 
reKularity of eonduct of those provincial troops, although marching 
with them doinj( duty as it were for nearly four months, I never 
•aw a man reeeive a blow or put under confinement for one hour. 
How impossible would it be to regulate the turbulent dispositions 
of ihe Amerieans with such treatment! In making tlie foregoing 
lemark I do not include officers, for I saw more rigorous treat- 
ment exercised toward some of them, than ever was practised in 
onr army/' Appendix to P. iii, p. 43. 

These remarks however, as appears from other passages, 
do not s^ply to the civilized Indians in the Sp.nish service. 

The troops of the Internal Provinces are in a very miserable 
state of discipline, though capable of making fine soldiers. 
There is a singular regulation in the Spanbh irmy* 

^ There is another principle," says Lt. Pike, ^ defined hy the 
jUrdinanees, which has often been the cause df disputes in the ser- 
vice of the TTnited States^-»•viz. The commandant of a post (m the 
Spanish serviee), if barely a captain, receives no orders irora a 
general, should one arrive at his post, unless that genef^d should 
he superior in authority to the person who posted nim, for, says 
the ordinance, he is responsible to the king alone for his post 
That principle, according to my ideas, is very injurious to an/ 
eountry which adopts it*^*^ Appendix to P. iil. p. 46. 

As an instance of the state of the army, Lt* Pike meiktioDs 
sn his jomnal the following circumstance, speaking of the lien- 
tenant, by whom he was escorted* 

"^ Malgares' mode of living was superior to anv thins we 
1ta.ve Itn idea of in our anny$ having eight mules loaded with his 
tommon camp equipage, wines, confectionary, &c. But this only 
served to evince the corruption of the Spanish discipline, for if a 
subaltern indulged himself With such a quantity of baggage^ what 
Would be the cavalcade attending on an army?'^ p. 280* 

The people in general, including the lower order of priestly 
appear, according to Lt* Pike, to be much discontented with the 
present government, and disposed to independence* 

As the whites are disposed to throw off their govemment, 
so the ciyilized Indians, oppressed and degraded, meditate the 



destractioii of the whites. In speaking di the province ef B» 
cay, Lt. Pike says of these Indians, 

*^ The Christian Indians are so ine6rporated anongiittlie lew* 
er grades of metifs that it is scarcely possible to draw the line 
of aistinetion, exeept at the raaelios of some nobleman or larg^ 
landholder, where they are in a state of Tassalage/ This class 
of people laid a conspiracy , which was so well concerted as to 
baffle the inquiries of the epaniards for a length of time, and im 
occasion them the loss or several hundred of the inhabitanta* 
The Indians used to go out from their Tillages in small parties: 
in a short time a part would return with the report that they had 
been attacked by the Indians) the Spaniards would immediately 
send out a detachment in pursuit, when they were led into an am« 
buseade^and every soul cut off. They pursued this course so long 
that the whole province became alarmed at the rapid manner ii| 
which their enemies multiplied; but some eirenmstanees leading 
to a suspicion, they made use of the superstition of those people 
for their ruin. Some officers disguised themselves like friars an4 
went round amongst the Indians, pretending to he posseasel of 
the spirit of propheev. They preached up to the Indians dia^ 
the day was approacning when a* general aeliverance from the 
Spanilh tyranny was about to take place, and invited the Indians 
to join in concerting with them the work of Crod. The poor crea- 
tures came forward, and in their confessions stated the great hand 
that had already been put to the work. After these pretended 
friars had ascertained tne nature and extent of the conspiracy, 
and had a body of troops prepared, they commenced the exeeution, 
and put to death about four hundred of the unsuspecting Indians* 
This struck terror and dismay though the Indian villages, and 
Ihey dared not rise and declare their freedom and iadependenee.'* 
Appendix to P. iii. pp. S2, 38. 

In the Internal Provinces agriculture is very far from bein^ 
in a flourishing state. They cultivate principally different kinda 
of com, the vine, and cotton. The use of the cotton gin how* 
ever, and even of the churn has been but lately introduced* 
The foreign trade, which is principally carried on from Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco, is likewise loaded] and embarrassed with 
restrictions and monopolies* 

There is according to Humboldt an immense inequality in 
the distribution of property in New Spain, and vast estates are 
possessed by private individuals. He mentions one family, 
which beside an estate of 1.041.750 pounds sterling possessesa 
mine yielding a net annual income of more than 60.000 pounds 
aterling; and another family possessing a mine which yielded 
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ill lets Aan sis moadu a set piofit of mom thia dM^OQQ 
pounds sterlingw Lt* Pike meotions lus passingf on his retuniy 
jihe estate of the Marquis De San Miquel, who maintained fif- 
teen hundred troops to protect his vassals and properqr from 
the savages* 

The morals and manners of the Spaniards^ of this part of 
America, unless modified by particular circumstances, seem to 
resemble those of Europe* They are temperate, hospilabieY 
and genprous, and tho|t>ughly corrupt in all other rcspec^ 

^ The general subjects of conversation," says sur present 
author, ^ among the men are women, money, and horses, whieh 
appear to be the only objects, in their estimation, worthy of eon* 
sideration, uniting tne female sex with their money and their 
beasts, and, from having treated them too inueh after the manner 
of the latter, they have eradicated from their breasts every senti* 
inent of viffoe or ambition, either to pursue the aequirenents^ 
which wonld make them amiable companions, instructive mothers, 
in respectable members of soeiety.'? Appendix to P» iii. p. a7. 



Of the ancient inhabitants of the country^ there are 
some antiquities ^o be found* Near the Rio Gila, which dis* 
ldiarge9 itself into the Red River of California, 

» 
^ are the ressains of oU walls and houses, whieh are aseer- 

tained to have been the work of the Mexicans on their route end- 

Cting from the north-west to theplains of ])f exico, where they 
Jly establishe4 themselves. Tnose walls are of a blaek ee- 
ment, the durability of which increases with its age, so that it 
has hitherto bid defiance to the war of time. Its compositicn is 
BOW entirely lost. There are also found at this place many broken 
pieees of euthen ware, which still possess the glazing as peileet 
as whf n first put on^'' Appendix to. P. iii. p. 0^ 

Humboldt gives an accoiint of the ruins of $i Mexican town 
on the Rio Gila probably the ss^e with this; though h^ 
places it on the southern bank, while Lt. Pike has fixed Ae 
situation of that which he describes on the Rio San Francisco, 
which flows into the Rio Gila irpm the north east. It was oon? 
aidered by the Mexican historians, accor^ng tp Humixddt, as 
the abode of the Aztecs or Meidcans on their arrival at the 
Rio Gila toward the end of the twelfth penturv* The whole 
purroundmg plaia is coyered, he m^9> with bfpken earthci|| 



ykdieri w$A pots, prettiljr {minted m white, red, and blue. The 
waDs of the principal buiklbg, and 80 probably of the odiersy 
were of clay (Utfiid) rammed down between caaes. The same 
kind of construction, according to Humboldt, is still to be found 
in villages of Indians west from New Mexico. Villages of this 
Icind Lt. Pike in his journal mentions passmg on his way to the 
capital in the Internal Provinces. 

In the Internal Provinces as in the other parts of New 
Spain, there are various mines of gold, silver, copper. Sec 
NearSanteFe in the mountains are strata of talck,so large and 
clear as be uspd instead of window glass in most of the houses 
in thattowiv 

<< There is in the province of Biscay, about one hundred miles 
south of Chihuahua, a mountain or hiU of loadstone. Walker, [a 
person employed about the Commandant Gfeneral,] who had been 
on the ground and surveyed it, informed ms it appeared to be solid 
strata, as regialar as thjstof limestone, or any ^tlier of the species* 
He haid brought home a square piece of near a foot and a half, 
was preparing some to be sent to Spain, and likewise Ibrmin 
magoets to accompany it, in order that their comparative strenj 
minit be ascertained with magnsts» formed in Europe." Appen 
to P. iii. p. 19. 

The magnetic iron ore, to which spepies the magnet be« 
longs, is found in beds, and sometimes, as in the present in- 
stance, constitutes whole mountmnsn It is found in plates as 
well as in other forms. 

In the Internal Provinces there are immense troops of 
wild horses; many of which are caught for use. There are 
likewise bufialoe, elk, deer, goats, and other wild animals* 

Of the scorpions of Di^rango in 9iscay, |«t. Pike gives the 
foDowing account: — 

^ The scorpions of puraagp are one «f Ae most remarkable 
instances of the physical eifeets of climate or air that I ever saw 
recorded. They come out of the walls and crevices in May, and 
eontiniie about a fprtnight in such pumbert that the inhabitants 
never walk in their houses after 4ark without a light, and always 
shift and examine the bed-elothes and beat the curtains previous 
to going to bed, after which the curtains are secured under the 
Jiea, similar to the nreeautions we take with our musquito cur^ 
((tii|8. The bite, of ttiese seor^ons has been knowu to prove miir- 
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iftl in two konri. The aiott extrMrfiaarj cimraKbHee It that 
by taking them ten leagues firom DorangOt they become perfeetly 
harmlesg and lose all tiieir Tenomous qualities. Query, does it 
arise from a change of air, sustenance^ or what other cause?^ 
Appendix to P. iii. p. TO, 

From the different accounts, which we have of the effects 
of the bite of the scorpion, it is clear, either that the bite of dif- 
ferent reptiles of this species, or of the same at different times 
or in different circumstances, may be venomous in very uncquid 
degrees. 

The remainder of the Appendix to the Third Part of Lu 
Pikt's journal consists principally of docimients shewing tiie 
approbation of Confess and the President, of Lt* Pikers good, 
conduct in the expeditions committed to him; and of letters, &c* 
which he addressed to the Spanish governor of New Mexico 
«nd the commandant general, while he was in the Spanish ter^ 
ritory. To the whole work, are annexed— 1« a plan of the 
Falls of St* Anthony; 2. 3. two charts of the part of Louisiana 
explored by Lt« Pike; 4. a map of the Internal Provinces of 
New Spain; 5. a sketch of the viceroyalty of Mexico; 6. a, map 
of the Mississippi from the St. Louis to its source* 

We have given* so ample an account as to enable our 
readers to judge for themselves of this work* It will be seen, 
that it contains information and amusement; and that its author 
deserves much credit for the spirit and perseverance, widi 
he conducted the expeditions committed to his care* 



ARTICLE 8. 

Constance de Castile: a Poem^ in ten cantos. By William Sothe^ 
hf^ Esq. Boston, West & Blake, 18 lit. 18mo. pp. 197* 

It could not haive been predicted from anyone of Mr* Sotheby's 
former productions, that he would ever accomplish a work of 
very superior merit, that should entide him to a much higher 
place on the scale of poetic merit thftn he then held* llsete is 
ao much ewaness of execution, such an uniformity of desert in 
|A his works, that we have no suspicion of any unezerted or 



iiritte¥el0ped-powera« We disGern in them nobiiHiaiit'flaaliei^ 
that discover a temporary superiority to himself; no irregolst 
saBies, that mark undisciplined ability; no towering eminences, 
that display an inviting prospect. His page is not cwwwto i 
with thought like Crabbers; nor does it sparkle with beautka 
like Scott's; nor is it exuberant with delightful ornament like 
Soatfaey's. But his faults are of deficiency, rather than of ex^ 
cess: they are caused principally by the want of a powerfid 
imagination, of strength of conception, and of spirit in execo^ 
tion. His expressions are emooth and flowing, thou^ far frooi 
possessing the full-toned sweetness of CampbelL But they 
are aeUom original or pointed: nor are they so full of meaning, 
that the thought grows with the line, and no word can be dis» 
pensed with: nor so delicate and forcible as to awaken vivid 
emotions, and impress us deeply with their sense. His vivacitjr 
is that of uniform temperament, rather than of excited fedings; 
which is not so estimable in poetry, as in character. There b 
tK> magic in his verse; nothing that makes us pause to admire^ 
and captivates Its unknowingly* Nevertheless, Mr.'Sothebgr 
has not been read without interest, nor pndsed without desert, 
by such as are [leased with descriptions that discover an amii^ 
ble diaracter, and a taste for nature's softer beauties. He is 
sometimes elegant; he has so much purity of taste, that lie Is 
not likely to oiFend, and the morality of his poems in genflord, 
though nothing to distinguish the poet, must produce compla^ 
cency in the man. 

His first work was the translation of Wieland's Oberon, a 
poem, which, though beautiful, has been most extravagantly 
overrated. It was published in 1798* This translation has 
deservedly been praised for the harmony of its versification, in 
a difficult measure; but we are not disposed to give very hig^ 
applause to the writer, who has made accessible and grateful to 
the English reader a poem, discovering a taste egre^ously faulty, 
and whose boasted excellence of moral is more than counter* 
acted by the seducing wantonness of many of its descriptions. 
In 1800, Mr. Sotheby published his version of ^e Georgics» 
He has here also displayed bis cmnmand of language, but he 
ha9 in some instances deviated rather too far from' die origind. 
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te be ciredtted As an entiidy faithful translalar. llua |iwdiic- 
tion however, in which he places himself in competitioa widi 
Addisoo, Drjrden, Warton, and Pitt, has procured for its an^ 
Aor so inooDsideraUe reputation* His next work of magm- 
tude was Saul, a poem in blank verse, published in ia05. This 
is by no means equal to either of the odiers we have mention- 
ed* We here find much harshness of versification, and many 
likies of false and inaccurate measure* Mr* Sotheby does not 
aoar ao htg^ when he rises with the assistance only of an his- 
tortcal ground work, as when he is constantly supported by the 
vigor of a firmer wing* He used dangerous materials, as they 
were derived from sacred history, from which much deviation 
is not allowable; and it requires more spirit in the executiott, 
and nxNKt richness of decoration, than are displayed in this 
poem, to render interesting a trite narrative* But it is a 
poem of mild character, from which many pleasant, and 
some fine passages may be selected* Mn Sotheby has 
besides pubUshed a tour through Wales, odes, sonnets, and 
odier poems; a poetical episde to sir George Beaumont, 
on the encouragement of the British school of painting, 
wUch, we believe, has Qonsiderable merit; Obeitm, a Mask, 
which is a dramatic abridgement of the poem; Qrescea, a 
Tragedy; Julian and Agnes; and the Siege of Cusco; ao that he 
ia an author of works, rather numerous, and somewhat vari- 
oos. He alludes to several of these works in the following 
passage from SauL 

^ Lov'd hinntBl that heard my foog of oilier yean; 

Whether I twqit the chorda htgh»pitched to atraia 

Heroica], vhen Biitain'a chief appall'd 

Th' Invader* and on Mgypt*B aea of blood* 

Like an aveng^g^ angel* rode in fire: 

Or* lapt in dreama of faery* I wove 

Light lay* of elfine loon: or fondly itroye 

To modulate the Mantiian reed: or hailM 

The Muse of Athens* when Orestes rose 

Before my trance: bear witness, haunts of peace! 

How more delightful fiir than all that fed 

My youthful melodies* this theme ^nne 

VHiieh thrills my awe-struck spirit; while I muse 

Ob God* and migh^ miracles* and thee* 

Thee* Word crestive!**-^Psn ii, B. i. 



CoHflfttnce de Castfle was first ptibfiahed m 1810$ thb 
we believe is 'Mr. Sotheby's last work. It is profeasedljr 
fbUiided upon history, the period of whkh is during the tatter 
half of the fourteenth century* The subject appears to have 
been selected with reference to the connexion at present sub* 
sisting between England and Spain, as the incidents principally' 
relate to the union of John of Gaiuit, Duke of Lancaster, with 
Constance, the daughter of Pedro the cniel, kisgof Castile* 
In thus choosing his subject from history, Mr. Sodiebyjnust 
either have intended to illustrate and commemorate its events, 
or to save himself the expense of invention, or to increase the 
interest in fictitious circumstances, by a mixture of reality. In 
the first case, no deviation from the correct narrative should be 
allowed; in the others we do not expect strict obedience to it* . 
Mr, Sotheby was probably influenced by both of the latter mo* 
tives. Not venturing to stand alone, and trust only to his own 
invention, he selected a story, which was likely to interest his 
countrymen at the present period, and perhaps he was at liber- 
ty to adhere tb it or not, as he pleased* We shall not therefor^ 
condemn the deviations from it, presuming that his readers will 
not consider the poem as historical authority* - Pedro, by the 
enormity of his vices, and the tyranny of his government, had 
alienated his people, and induced his bastard brother^ Heftfjr«crattt 
of Trastamara, to rebel* Henry, with the assistance of Bertram 
du Guesclin, at the head of the vagabond banditti who infest- 
ed France at that time, and with the consent of Charles the 
wise, the king of France, invaded Castile, was received by the 
people, and finally obtained possession of the kingdom* 

At the commencement of the poem, Conmna, almost re- 
duced by famine, was the only ciiy which still resisted the vie* 
torioiis Heniy** A year had elapaed since Pedro had left it, to 

* There are lerenl notes appended to this volume* which contain 
aometinies authorities for the truth of the incidents of the poem* some* 
times ittustrationsy and at others mere assertions of facts. In these we have 
a right to expect and demand strict adherence to histoty, for they profess 
to give correct infbrmation. But we suspect there are some mistate- 
mentSp idiich we 4rill notice* 

The first note we believe ia intomct* Pedro retreated from dty to 
City 9 the ooa&try royelting only m the eiarper advanced* and he pam4 

S4 
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«eek aniatanoo ftoflfc PmtugsJ^ wb^e he was treacfaeroualy de- 
tained* A atormy oig^t is described^ a boat is faintly dia- 
terned from the watch-tower of Corunna, riding on the billo wa; 
It reaches the shore* 

" Mark! as the mrift keel pioogiis the strand^ 
Hark! eager acclamatiotia ring^, 
' Caatife! eome forth! hail, hail thy KtBg^! 
Tlqr hHV 1^*^ '^'"ir K^^ivnsk "»! greeta Ma^native land!'** p^lOu 

Pedro lands amid the congratulations of his adherents, and 
b received with joy by his daughter Constance* But overcome 
with grief for his own misfortunes, and for the distresses and 
dangers of his friends; with rage against his enemies, and with 
the stem anguish of conscious guilt, he retires alone to the 
vault which contained the sepulcre of Maria de PadiUa, weQ 
known in history as his mistress, or his privately married wife, 
who was so beloved by the king, that she was thought to be an 
enchantress, and who induced him to the murder of Blanche 
of Bourbon, his queen. He enters, 

'* ]foir<— ghastly pale* now— £ery red, 
Aa one by horror Tiaited.** p. S5r 



Ibroogh Gaficia and embarked at Conuma for Bayonne* He waa Rfiiaed 
aaaiatance from PoMuga^ but waa not beseiged at Coniuna. for when he was 
thcKi Henry waa in the aouthem part of the kingdom at Toledo or Seville. 
It waa but about fifteen raontha from the time of Henry's invasion to Pe- 
dio'a return. See Mariana, B. zvi. S, Univer* Hiat. B* six c. 1. 

Hie axithori^ of DiUoii, produced in the third note, does not prove that 
don Pedro waa impriaoned in Portugal, while the testimony of Froiasart 
rendera k Teiy improbable* *' When the king of Portugal beard in 
** what manner hia cousin don Pec&o had 1>een slidn, he was mightily 
" ed at it, and swore he would have satisfaction for it« He i 
^ aent a chaHenge to Henry, and made war upon him, remaining;- 
^ of all the eoTirona of Seville for a whole aeason*** 

In a note to the third canto, Johnes* Frotssart b quoted aa 
that Ferdinand de Caatro waa the only knight who followed Pedro from 
kingdom. A few pages after this account the translator has detected its 
ineorrectnesa,and has the following note with respect to some compact be- 
tween Edward and Pedro. " The number of witnesses to this dee<i« shows 
*' that Froiaaart waa misioformed, when he says, * that don l^dxx> wai 
** solely attended by Fernando de Castro/ " According' to ^^TJann he 
embarked at Conmna with hi* family and twenty tao tkifit. 
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Here the half frantic king is dSsturbed b^ a terriffic vision 
of his poisoned queen, and of a murdered knight. To free him- 
self fro?ii the sight before him, he is about to kill himself^ when 
he is interrupted by Constance and Anselm the priest^ who calm 
his emotion. The third canto has among its first stanEas the 
following description, which we extract as poetic* 

'* Bright in the he«v*iiSt one beauteous star 

Shone, henldiag Aorora'B car. 

When Conatanoe, on th* embattled kespw 

Hung o'er Cc»unna huahM in aleep. 

Beneath her, where the champaign apread* 

From each deep glen, each mountain head^ 

Gray mists on mists began to rise 

Wafting pure incense to the sUes. 

While luU'd on Ocean's heaving breast 

Lay the wild winds in halcyoD rcst^ 

To fancy's ear the sea-maid*s song 

Came on the flowing of the tide. 

Wave leading wave, soft stole along, 

TouchM the low level sanda, and £ed: 

Yet not a wave was seen to flow. 

So thick the dun haze' hung below* 

Now slowly melting into day 

Vapour and mist dissolve away. 

And the blue world of waters round 

Met the far heav'h's o*er-arching bound: 

And, gleaming through the gorgeous fold 

Of clouds, around his glory roUM, 

The orb of gold^ far ofl^, half seen, 

Levell'd his rays of tremulous sheen. 

That widely as the billows roll 

Olanc'd quivering on their distant goaL^ ppb 35, 36u 

The arrival of Almanzorf kiDg of Lybia, is then described, 
"who comes to demand the hand of Constance. He ofiera 
the alternative of peace and plentiful supplies, or wari and the 
famished garrison favor his suit* The king refers the decision 
Co Constance. 

" Amid Corunna*s suppliant throng 

As the fair victim rushM along. 

Again the Moor before the King 

HM up the apeaf and nuptial ring. 

Again round Pedro rung the cry, 

' Savel^for thou can*st— fi»r thee we die!* 
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' Live^ wamora, live!*-4lie Vii|piii eried^ 

' My doom is fix'd-- Almanzor's bride' '* pp. 4/% 4SFm 

Thus Constance is pledged to become the bride of iMman- 
zor, unless, within a year, his kingdom should be restored to 
Pedro, and the hand of Constance be demanded by some 
Christian knight of princely ran]c. The next canto describes 
the court of Edwardy thp black prince, at Bourdeaux, at that 
time thronged with knights, for the celebration of a festival^ 
The songs of the minstrels are finished when 

^ A Stranger, clad in palmer's weed* 

Leapt from a spent and pantini^ steed**' p. 63» 

** The Stranger, at Che banquet doop. 
As one well-wont to state and place, 
Cbeck'd the rude swiilness of his pace: 
And casting off the palmer's gown 
On the fresh reeds that strow'd the floor, 
|n graceftil guise, bow*d lowly 4own, 
And stood before each wondering gueatj^ 
A page in royal livery drest* 
Nor boy, nor man, in bloom of life 

When youth and manhood seem at strife^ * ^ 

A royal pagse:^*twa8 clear to view— 
Velvet his mantle, crimson hue; 
With ring and broach his kirtle grac'd^ 
And gold the ^ash that girt his waist- 
Yet— like the lily's beauteous flowV, 
That lonely droops beneath the show*r, 
And hanging o'er its humid bed 
Seems from its cnp a tear to shed; 
So w^ his hue^.so fair his fiu^ 
Where woe had left its lingering trace*** pi64. 

This pag6 was Julisin, the illegitimate child qf EDeti, the 
' sister of Pedro, and the companioi^ and friend of Constance, 
who had left Corunna before Pedro had returned* His suit 
fbr assistance for Constance is seconded by the princess Joan- 
na, Edward's spouse, and he departs with pledges of love and 
Ittsbtance from the dul^e of Lancaster,* an4 ^i^ ^ invitatioii 
from Edward to Consunce to repair to his courts ' Thc^ tade of 
Julian is introduced, which concludes with the foUoiring 

* Thefamed Johnof Gaunt« 
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cff •Tvus^ when Mam tank to vest. 
The nev*bom Conslaiice on her breast. 
When Pedro o'er her fondly hun^. 
The blessings trembUng on his tongue. 
From the last kiss of EUenor, 
The Niuis her ha]>less Orphan bore. 
Laid on Maria's couch, the child 
X«ook'd on her &ce, and sweetly smil'-d* 

* Hence!*— the stern Monarch fiercely cried-* 

* Hence! with some nameless peasant place 
Thai stain of the CastiUian raee*' 

Maria*8 sigh alone replied* 
She thought on Ellen, dead and gone. 
And the orphan in a world alonei 
Then— clasp'd to her maternal breast 
The babes, caressing and carest. 
Their arms in innocence entwin*d^- 
That sight o*erpowered stein Pedro's mind,— 

* So, peaceful, on that bosom rest! 

So pass,*— he cried—* your infant year!' 

And blest them with a father's tear.** pp, 95, 96. 

Shordy after the return of Julian to Corunna, an English 
vessel arrives, and Pedro embarks with Constance {for Bor- 
deaux, to claim assistance from allied England* Meanwhile, 
at Edward's court a splendid tournament was preparing, and a 
long description is given of the dresses of die combatants, 
which were ^sumed to represent the heroes of the times of 
Arthur and pbarlemagne, in which there is a greater display 
of chivalric lore, thagi of poetry, and which is probably intro- 
duced Id occupy the time necessary for king Pedro's voyage. 
His arrival is announced by the page Julian, who rushes 
amid die prepared combatants, breadiless and wounded, and 
alarois them by cries for assistance for Constance and Pedro^ 
who, even in the harbor of Bourdeaux, were attacked by a 
Moorish vesseL 



^ Speed, Conqueror,— fpeed!— the Pfynims ffinf 
Their letters ioumI CattiHis's King*, 
And nidely seised the eaptive Maid. 
What earthly pQW^ shall Comtaiioe ssdi 
{a>!— Lancaster high wamea the blade* 
And bold the peerless fiur to ssTe^ 

Or* yxfittf B«ri* in Ae wivf , 
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Simrs down the stream hi* fbutaini^ eteed. 
FiU*d with his fire, with lightnmp speed. 
The rival cbieff, kiugfat urg^g hnigfaty 
Stem the deep flood, and Join the fight** p. 116* 

The captive king and his daughter are soon released* In 
the following night Pedro has a dream, in which he foresees 
his own final subjugation and murder by his brother Heniy.* 

• 

* In a note upon the dream of Pedro, Mr. Sotheby has fl|;aiii quoted 
Fxoiuiartt and attributes the seizure of the king to the B^gue de Villaiiieflt 
and expresses a doubt which is copied from the translator Johnes, whether 
the relation of Froissart is not to be preferred to those of Mariana and Fer> 
renuL These respectable historians attribute it to the treachery of Ber- 
tram du Gueaclin, who promised to assist the king Pedro in escaping from 
the castle of Montiel where he «wa8 beseiged, but betrayed him to Henry; 
and their testimony is rejected by Mr. Sotheby for the same reason proba- 
bly that it is by Johnes, *' because ararice was not a vice of such gaUant 
'* men;** a curious reason indeed, when we consider that this was an age 
when crimes were so frequent and religion so degarded, that vice was hard* 
ly disgraceful. We leave our readers to dioose between the anthorities, 
remThding then that Fnxssart and Bertram were both Frenchmen. But 
the particulars of the seizure, as related by Froissart are interesting, al- 
though he may be incorrect as to the person concerned in them; ao much 
so, that we extract the fottowing aeeoimt. 

** After the defeat of king Pedro and his army, king Henry and ib 
Bertram mcamped themselves before the castle of Montiel, where don 
Pedro was: they surrounded it on all sides***— ** This castle was of eoffi- 
fient strength to have held out a considerable time, if it had 'been property 
victualled; but when don Pedro entered it, there was not enou^ for &mt 
days, which much alarmed him and his eompamons. They were so strict^ 
ly watched* that a h>ni could noteseape from the eastle witboot being no- 
tiped. 

'* Don Pedro was in great anguish of heart at seeing himself thvs sur- 
rounded by his enemies, well knowing they would not enter into any treaty 
(9f peace or agreement with him; so that considering his dangerous sftua* 
Ibn, and the great want of provisions in the eastle, he was advised te a^ 
tenpt his escape with his eleven companions about midnight, and tn pi* 
himself under the protection of God: he was offered guides that would 
eonduct him to a place of safety* 

** They remained in the caalle with tUa deiMnnhwiSen imcB midnigfat. 
when don Pedro, accompanied by Fefoando de Castro snd otliers of the 
eleven companions set out* It was veiy dailc^ At this hour ie B^gue de 
ViUainea had the command of the wnteh, with n|»wwdftO# thMe hundred 

f« Don Pedro quitted the catde wtth' hSs tfHitf psiltonijead ifii descend* 
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This is a proof of Mr* Socbeby's want of very great inTentive 
geoiua, for it is merely a Tersi&eatioii of the history of the death 
of the king, and has nothing in it of the wildneas and confusad^ 

iap by an upper pathy bat so quietly that it did not appear at if ai^ one 
was moving; however, the B^gue de VilluineSi who had many suapl- 
cions, and was afraid of losing the object of his watch« imagined he heard 
Ae sound of horses* ^t upon the causeway: he therefore said to those 
near him: * Gentlemen^ keep quiet, make no movement, for I hear the 
steps of some people, we must know who they are, and what they seek at 
such an hour* I suspect they are TictualleTS^.who are bringing provisions 
to the castle, for I know it is in tliis respect very scantily provided.* The 
B^gne then advanced, his dagger on his wrist, towards a man wiio was 
dose to don Pedro, and demanded, ' Who art thou! speak, or thou art a 
dead man/ The man to whom B^jg;ue had spoken, was an Englishman, 
and refused to answer: he bent himself over his saddle and dashed forward* 
The Bigue suffered him to pass, when addressing himself to don Pedro^ 
and examining him earnestly, he fancied it was the king, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night, from his likeness to king Henry, his brother, for 
they very much resembled each other. He demanded from him^iirplac* 
ing his dagger at his breast, ' And you, who .are you? name yourself^ and 
swfender this moment, or you are a dead' man." In thus saying, he caugbt 
hold of the bridle of his horse, and would not suffer him to escape as the 
fomer had done* 

** King don Pedro, who saw a large body of men at arms before Y&a^ 
and found that he could not by any means escape, said to the B^gue dc 
Villaines, whom he recognised, ' B^gue, B^gue, I am don Pedro, king of 
Castile, to whom much wrong has been imputed through evil counseUors* 
I surrender inyself and all my people, but twelve in number, as thy prison- 
ers. We place ourselves under thy guard and disposition. I beseech thee^ 
in the name of thy gentility, that thou put me in a place of safety. I will 
pay for my ransom whatever sum thou shah please to ask; fbr, thank Go<!t 
I have yet a sufficiency to do thati but thou must prevent me from fidliiy 
into the hands of the bastard." The Bcgue (according to the information I 
have since received,) replied, that he and his company .might come with bina 
in sll security, for that his brother should not from him liave any intelli- 
gence of what had happened.* Upon tliis consideration they advanced, 
when don Pedro was conducted to the tent of the B^gue, and into the 
chamber of sir Lyon de Lakonet. He had not been there an hour when 
king Henry and the idscount de Rocaberti, with their attendants, but net 
in great numbers came thitherb As soon as king Henry had entered the 

* <* Thefe are different seoounts of this affair. Feneras itttribnlcs ibe 
csptwe of don Fedso to Bertxsm du Gnesdjn, and not muoh to his honer, 
but I cannot believe thia, as avarice was not a vice of such gallant mei^ 
and am inclined to believe Froissart has been rightly informed.'* Trans. 
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ness of terrifying dreams* Edward, with the assembled knights 
of his court, among whom appeared one unknown to the rest« 
being concealed under the disguise of his closed armour, on the 
day after the arrival of Pedro, declares his readiness to hear 
his suit. ** Yet blood is charged on Pedro's brow," and he 

chamber where don Pedro was, he said, ' Where is this son of a Jewish 
whore, who ealls himself king of Castile.* Don Pedro, who was a bold as 
well as a cruel man, stepped forward and said, * Why thou art the aon of a 
whore, and I am the son of Alphonso.* On saying this, he caught hold of 
king Heniy with his arms, began to wrestle with him, and being the strong- 
est, threw him down under him: placing his hand upon his poignard, he 
would infallibly have killed him if the viscount de Rocaberti had not been 
present, who, seizing don Pedro by the legs, turned him over, by wIucE 
a^ans king Henry being uppermost, immediately drew a long poignard, 
which he wore in hb sash, and plunged it into his body. His attendants 
entered the tent and helped dispatch him. 

'* Thus died don Pedro, king of Castile, who had formerly reigned 
IB great prosperity. Those who had slain him le& him three days unbu- 
ried, which was a pity for the sake of humanity; and the Spaniards made 
their jokes upon him.*** 

The character of Pedro is among the worst that disgraces history. The 
fourth note to the eighth canto of Constance de Castile intends to ymdl- 
eate him from the charges of cruelty; it is true that his bad actiona would 
kave esci4)ed censure, had they been few, for the character of the times 
permitted much that now committed would deeply disgrace the perpetra- 
tor. But the title of Peter, viz. " The cruel,** the aversion of his subjects* 
and above all, the facts recorded of him by all historians, must convince any 
one who reads his histofy of his enormous baseness. There was such roean- 
tiess in his vices, and such a destitution of that high spirit and sense of hon- 
or, which has |^ven splendor to so many crimes, that it is impossible to feel 
any complacency in Pedro. He was avaricious, treacherous, and ** de« 
bauched, cruel, cunning, and faithless in a supreme degree ;"f he was the 
murderer of his brothers, and of his queen. The guilt of Blanche of Bour- 
bon is hr from being proved by thb quotation from Voltaire, p. 190. es- 
pecially wbitn his testimony is opposed by common belief, and by the uni- 
form testimony of history. See Mariana B. 16. ch. 3. Life of BerL du Gn- 
esdin. 

We wish that Mr. Sotheby had laid claim to no historieal accuracy, or 
that he had possessed more. ^ 

* Johncs* Froissart, ch. 843. An account resembling this in many par- 
lieulars, and like this very interesting, may be found mthe '* Memoires de 
Bertrand du GoescUn,** (in the ** ColL Univ. des Mem. partic relatifr. a 
l*HiilidoFsince.*0 cb»19. . t U>uverssi Hist. 
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must exculpate himself from the heavy charges against him. 
This produces a confession from the king, after which, upo& 
his promise to endow a chantry, and go as a warrior to the holy 
land^ he is absolved by a reverend priest, who was present^ and 
then more successfully agsun urges his claims. 

** At once, ere Pedro^i closing^ word* 

Up fxxna their seats the warriors sprung, 
Lept from each sheath th* avenging sword. 

The roof inth martial clangour rung: 
Brave Lancaster, before the rest, 
Elzultant to the Virgin prest. 
His hand now hoyer'd o'er the veil: 
When in the thunder of his mail. 
With lightning speed, with eye of fire 
Baring his bron^ in scornful ire. 
The stranger knight before him flew. 
His outstretchM arm a dagger drew. 
Shook o'er the maid in vengeful mood: 
' Hence or this poniard drinks her blood* 
Behold Ahnanzor, Afric*s King.* ""'pp. 144, 145. 

But Lancaster throws down his gauntlet, and challenges his 
rival to prove his merit by the sword. ' A combat, after the 
common fashion of such combats, ensues, in which Almanzor 
is slain* The veil is removed from Constance, and Lancaster 
claims her as his bride. The last canto commences with an 
allusion to the modem glories of Britain, particularly her late 
victories in Spun. The march of Edward^ army is then de- 
acribed, in which Constance proceeds^ attended by Julian and 
Lancaster. 

** Gay balancing with flexile grace 
The cadence of his courser's pace^ 
On his barb*d roan in martial pride 
Castillia*s champion woos the bride. 
And wins her with heroic tale 
Of wars where youthful knights prevail^ 
Deeds of renown for beauty done. 
And realms, for love of ladies, woo. 

*Twas Constance, 'twaa her subtile diread 
That o*er his belt its broidery spreadi 
*Twa8 her fair hand its fancies wove. 
Emblem of bUaa and nuptial lote. 

S5 
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When the liiigbt textiire ricMy g;iowM, 
In silver wave Uie oc^an flow*d. 
Thexe floating in a pearly ihell 
Whence light as from a rain-bow fell. 
Went Hymen veilM» and gaily wreathM 
A gariand where Irerii roses breathed* 
Cupid here played the pilot's part. 
His rudder was a diamond dart: 
Wide wav*d his plumes, each wing a sail, 
Fluttering its feathers in the gsle* 

An emerald its centre shone, 

And changeful opals claspM the zone/* pp. 158, 159. 

The progress of the army is arrested at the pass of Ronce- 
▼al, where earl Roland and his warriors fell, by an hennit, who 
bids them respect the spot, and pay their tribute of regard to 
die memory of the hero- Constance advanced, 

** By high heroic iaqnise ilr*d. 

And seizM the harp as one insjttred.^'p. 168. 

She exhorts to the imitation of the deeds of Roland, and fills them 
with martial ardor, when their attention is arrested by the in- 
spired hermit, who announces the success of tTieir expedition, 
and then foretels the distresses of Spaid from its present invad- 
er, the tyrant of France, and Jie succour it would receive from 
the ** empress of the main." With ** the prophetic ode of the 
*• liermit" the poem closes. 

Such a conclusion is abrupt and unsatisfactory, and it ap- 
pears premature. The characters in the poem being suddenly 
taken from our view, almost as soon as we have become inter- 
ested in them, we must be satisfied with the knowledge of 
their fate, which we may derive from the hints of the prophetic 
ode. The story, though it has some faiilts, and deserves no 
praise for originality of plan, br ingenuity of arrangement, is 
entertaining. Mr. Sotheby has neglected, we think rather un- 
skilfully, one of the most certain and lawful arts of exciting and 
maintaining interest, which is, to keep the reader in ignorance 
of the approaching ev^nt, so that while the train of incidlents is 
continually provoking curiosity, the developcment shall produce 
surprise. This inattention is observable in the farst canto. 
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We are told that the boat which s^>proaches Coivmui containa 
its monarch, which destroys .our power of sympathising widi 
the eager expectations of those who discern it from the tower, 
and we feel no surprise, which otherwise we might have doi^e 
in a high degree, when the arrival of the long lost king is de» 
clared* The palmer who arrives at Edward's court, we in- 
stantly know, for we have before been told of Julian's adven- 
ture. So too as soon as Pedro leaves the harbor of Corunna, 
we expect the attack which is made upon his vessel, being told 
that Almanzor is in ambpsh* Such anticipations diminish our 
interest. 

We are confirmed by this poem in die opinion which we 
have expressed of Mr* Sotheby's character* We* said he waf 
deficient in imagination; and there are in this poem no incidents 
or imagery which disprove the assertion* This deficiency ap- 
pears in the structure of the narradve, in the style of versifiai- 
tion, and in the triteness of the epithets and metaphors* We 
have here the s^me lions and storms,* which have been com- 
mon stock since the days of Homer* We said also that Mr* 
Sotheby did not discover much strength of conception, or spirit 
in execution; and the character of Pedro, which was capable of 
being very highly ^Tought, is v^ry inadequately brought out* 
Nor should we attribute to Mr. Sotheby from this poem, any 
more than from his others, much ori^nality* But mpst of his 
poetic ideas, and many of his expressions, indicate that be has 
been a studious reader of poetiy* We are very often reminded of 
other writers by some phrase which we thought peculiar, or even 
by trains of ideas, and modes of descriptions, which we indis« 
tincdy remember to have before met with* The hermit's ode 
in *^ Constance," compek us to recollect ^ Tlie Bard" of Gray; 
not from any similarity of beauties, but from an analogy of struct 
ture and expression. We do not mean to accuse Mr. Sotheby 
of plagiarism, or of direct and designed imitation; but it seems 
3B if when be composed he bad other poetry than his own in 
liis mind; as if he did not describe so much from conception 
of his subject, as from the recollection of other descriptions* 
We can say of this poem, what has been said of almost 

* pp»ur,i4r. 
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each of Mr. Sotheby's former productions, that it wiS not in- 
crease his reputation; but we cannot so confidently add what 
has been usually added, that it will not at all diminish it. Con- 
stance de Castile cannot be so highly praised as either of his 
translations, and we doubt whether it should rank so high as 
Saul. We certainly cannot extract so fine passages from it, as 
may be found in the description of Saul's advance to battle, and 
of his conduct during and immediately after the repulse. But 
if Mr. Sodieby is still far below the highest class of poets, even 
of poets of the present day, he is certainly not below all praise* 
We are not at all disposed to retract or qualify the- tribute 
which we have already paid to his delicacy, purity, elegance, 
or taste. We will condenm no one for admiring his poems, 
because (witli the exception of Oberon) there is nothing in 
them to injure; but we ourselves muM be permitted to be oidy 
moderately pleased with them. 



ARTICLE 9. 

An Introduction to the Geography of the Iferw Testament^ earn- 
prising a summary (:hronological apd geograp/ucai view oj 
the events recorded respecting the ministry of our Saviours 
accompanied with maps^ questions for examination^ and an 
accented Index* By Lant Carpenter^ LL.D. Cambridge, 
HtUiard & Metcalf. 1813. pp. 224^ 

Jlhis valuable litde book is introduced by a modest preface, 
in which its object and principles are briefly stated. Sevengr 
pages are then occupied with a geographical account of the 
countries, cities, islands, seas. Sec. which are mentioned in the 
New Testament. It begins with Spain, and proceeding east- 
ward, describes the places in order as far as Persia, and then 
shortly notices the countries of Africa, ending with j£thiopia. 
The descriptions are short, but dear; and though minuteness 
does not se^m to have been intended, yet the study of this book 
would afford sufficient knowledge of the geography of the New 
Testament for common readers. There are ailsb varioas re- 
marks interspersed, containing much valuable information. The 
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IbllowiBg accounts of the cities of Samaria and Jerusalem will 
exemplify Dr. Carpenter's condensed and simple manner* 

<< 50. The capital city also was called Samaria. [It was 
once the metropolis of the ten tribes, who separated from those of 
Judah and Benjamin, and formed a distinct kingdom, about nine 
hundred and seventy fire years before the Christian eera. When 
the ten tribes were carriea away captive into Assyria, a nOmber 
of Assyrians were introduced into their country, who mineled 
with those Israelites who were left, and with those who after- 
wards returned. These people brought with them their idolatry^ 
and taught it to the eonquered natives: but it seems that beforo 
our Saviour's ministrv, the Samaritans had returned to the wor- 
ship of (Sod. They however materiallv differed from the Jews. 
They received the books of Moses only, as of divine aathorityi 
and they considered Mount Oerizim as the only place in whici| 
worship was acceptable to God. 

^ 51. The greatest aversion existed between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. Both nations probably had some eause for their ho8« 
tile feelings; and both certainly exaggerated the sources of their 
ill-will. The separation of the ten tribes,— the ppjposiiion of the 
Samaritans to the rebuilding of the Jewish temple after the Bab.- 
ylonish captivity, — ^the erection of a temple on mount Gsrizim^— 
and their ill-treatment of those who passed through their country 
to worship Gk>d at Jerusalem, are su£&cient to account for the 
aversion of the Jews. No doubt there were equal causes for the 
aversion of the Samaritans; but we have only Jewish historiansl 
It is certain that the Maccabees seized and destroyed the capital, 
and subjugated the country.-— It is obvious that the Samaritans 
were in expectation of the Messiah; and that they were disposed 
to admit tne claims of Jesus. 

'^ 52. It is not certain that the city of Samaria is spoken of 
in the New Testament; the words in Acts viii. 5. should be ren- 
dered < a city of Samaria,' as in John iv. 5. That city might be 
Samaria, but of thif we can only conjecture."] pp. 43, 48. 

^ 54. The capital of Judsea was ^erusaiem. It ivas in a cen- 
tral situation, on the confines of Benjamin and Judah; so that 
f>art belonged to the territory of the one, part to that of Uie other, 
t was built on hills, but, being surrounded with hif^er hills, it 
eould not be seen, in some direetioiis, till the traveller eame veiy 
near it. It was situated on a very stony soil; and the country 
round it, for several miles, was dry and barren.: — ^The extent of 
the city differed considerably at dnferent times: it had acquire4 
its greatest extent at the time of its final ruin. It then compre- 
hended four hills, Sion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha. Sion was 
in the southern part of the city, and immediately to the north oSf 
f t ^as Aenu Sion was considerably the higher, and that pari( 
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of the eitjr wliieb was iituated on i^ was called the iqnP^ 
and on Acra was the lower eitj. On the south and west of 
was a verj deep valley, whieh rendered it inaeeessible on those 
f ides) on the north was a high wall, whieh was built bj David. 
Moriahy on which stood the temple, lay to the east of Aera. It 
was separated from it by a valley, whieh was nearly filled up, 
that the access tolhe Temple from Acra might be more easy, 
Moriah was about three-quarters of a mile in circumference. It 
was connected with Sion by a bridge and a terrace. To the 
north of it was another hill, called Bezetha, which Agrippa join- 
ed to the city; and the whole was then about thirty three ninong^ 
In circumference." pp. 40, 4^. 

For the convenience of teachers who may use this book, 
die principal topics which have been treated are brought to- 
gether at the end of it, so that they may be used as questions 
ficir the examination oi the pupil* The following are the ques- 
tioiis for the passages which have been extracted* 

^ 00. Of what was the city of 8araaria the capital? What 
caused" the mixture of inhabitants in the country? Conseqaenee. 
Religion' in our Saviour's time. In what respect did they differ 
from the Jews? — 01. Causes of the aversion or the Jifws; — of the 
Samaritans. In what respect were the latter well disposed? 02. 
Is the capital mentioned in the New Testament?" p. 190. 

^ 04. Situation of the capital of Judcea. Extent. Relative 
situation of each of the hills. Extent of that on which the tem- 
ple stood. How was it connected with the other parts of the 
eity? Circuit of the whole.—" p. 196. 

There are ako four maps acoompanying this IntroAictkm. 
The first is a general outline of all the countries mentioned in 
the new Testament* The second contains the places which are 
described in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, and the islands of 
the Mediterranean* The two others are the most inapgrtant 
The first of them is of Pdaestine, from the reduced map of 
D'Anrille, but it dilTers in several of its divisions from this 
great authority* The last is a very miserable sketch of the 
plan of Jerusalem, being imperfect in matter and execution. 
We should have much preferred a complete copy of D*AiiviIle, 
even if Bethphage and Bethany must have been omitted^ which 
^ould not however have been n^ceasaiy* 
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Hie second part, which makes more than half of this vol* 
ume, and which is intended ^ to give an outline of the leading 
«^ facts in the New Testament in the order of time,*^ contsdns a 
new method of harmonizing the four gospels* 

Although above an hundred harmonies of the four gospels 
may be found, in various languages,* many of which have been 
planned with great ingenuity, and arranged with gfeat care, yet 
Ae principles upon which harmonists have proceeded have 
been so various, and the modes of application of the same prin- 
ciples CO numerous, and the skill with which different systems 
have been defended has been so great, that it is a work of im* 
mense labor to attain a full view of the ground of this diversity; 
and if this view should be obtained, the decision to be made is 
most perplexing to the judgment; and perhaps it is impossible 
to obtain conviction of the correctness of any one hypothesis.! 
For hypothesis is all that we can obtain on this subject, there 
being nothing decisive in the gospels on many questions which 
it involves, and there being no positive evidence to be derived 
from any other source* But we do not consider the subject 
unimportant* The associations of time, as well a(s of place, 
must give greater interest to narrative, and greater force ta 
precept: the period which we suppose to liave been occupied 
by our Saviour's ministry, must affect our opinions conceming 
the manner in which he was received by his countrjrmen, and 
perhaps our ideas of his activity and engagement* We are not 
therefore displeased at a new attempt to harmonize the'gospelSy 
and shall wilKngly examine into its merits* 

^ The leading prineiples of the arraQgeneiit are, !• that the 
ministry of Jesus melnded two Passovers only;— -2. that John vi. 
4. refers to the latter, at whieh Jesus was crucified; — and 3. that 
Matthew's order elainis a general preference. If any one of the 
three be true, Archbishop Neweome's arrangement cannot be ear- 
^et; and if the second be true, Dr. Priestley's arrangeoicttt eaa- 

* Manh's Michaellfly vol* m« ch« 2. s & note 24 

f This is the opinion of Griesbach:— " valde enim dubito,** ssys he in 
the preface to his SyAopsis Evangeliorum^ *' an ex eyangelistanun libelUs 
" kamioiQcs componi pos^ nsrratioy^ritati quoad cfaronoto^cam petlco- 
^ panua diapontionem satis c^nsentanea, et firmis fondamantis supeivtnic- 
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not be eorrect. The general features of the arran^ment here 
giyen, depend upon the two former^ many of the nunutiee «poa 
the last. The second only is peculiar to it; and this removes ev- 
ery difficulty attending the first. I believed that this prineiple is 
at least consistent with the opinions of the earlv Christian writ* 
ers: but I did not expect to find it countenanced by any modem. 
O. J. Yossius, however, was led to the very same opinion, fiu* the 
same object, though hj a different train of reasoning. (See New- 
come's first letter to Priestley, p. llS.y Preface p. vi. 

We shall make some remarks on each of the princ^ks here 
stated. 

One of the principal questions on which harmonists have 
been divided has been concerning the principles upon which 
the events recorded in the gospels are arranged* Some, at the 
head of whom was Osianaer, have maintained that each fact, 
recorded by either of the Evangelists, has its proper chronolog- 
ical place assigned to it in the narrative. To this opinion the 
most obvious and quite satisfactory objection is, that events 
mentioned by more than one Evangelist are frequently placed 
in different relative situations by the several writers* For in* 
stance, in John ii. 14— 17* is an account of the clearing of the 
temple by our Saviour: an account of the clearing of the tem- 
{de is also given by each of the other Evangelists,* whidb dif- 
fers from that of John in nothing essential, except as to the 
period to which it is assigned* From the narrative of the lab- 
ter this event seems to have taken place at the first passover in 
our Saviour's ministry, which is mentioned after the baptism; 
Matthew^ Mark, and Luke, refer it to the last. The Bolutkmof 
this difficulty is twofold; either the order of time was neglected 
by one or more of the sacred writers, or two events took place 
so similar as to have nothing to distinguish them, bat such cir- 
cumstantial diversity as could not be avoided by writers who 
had no connexion with each other, excepting their ntuartion 
in the respective histories* If tiiis were the only instance cf 
diversity of arrangement, which might be produced, the last 
supposition could be admitted, but, as facts of this kind are nu- 
merous in the New Testament, it b veiy difficult to assent to 
the hypothesis; (upon which we are to believe that miradcs and 

« Matth. xd. 12. Maxk zL 15. Luke xiz. 45. 
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remirkabte eveisis so similar^ that no disagreeing circumstancse* 
are noted in the different aficounts of them, occurred more thaa 
once;) especially when we 'have so easy a substitute as that 
which we have mentioned;— -that one or more of the Evan* 
gelists neglected the order of time. IJf these similar accounts 
of different occurrences were found in the same go^l, there^ 
would be nothing to object to their diversity; but is it not un** 
accountable on this hypothesis, to mention only one of many in-* 
stances, that although such an important event as the clearing 
of the temple did occur twice, that it should be mentioned once 
and only once by each of the Evangelists? The case is differ- 
ent with respect to the repetition of the same parables, or tho 
same sayings, although we are far from allowing the Kcenae 
which has been used as to these, by some harmonists. But 
this hypothesis is the only answer which is made to the obgeo* 
tion which we have stated, and those harmonists therefote, who 
con^der each of the gospels to be chronologically arranged, 
liave supposed all events mentioned by more than one Evange- 
list, the accounts of which do not occur in corresponding places^ 
to have occurred more than once. 

To avoid the very obvious and insuperable difficulty, which 
attends this opinion, harmonists who have had less supeistitioiis 
reverence ior the sacred text, have denied that attention waa 
paid to the order of time by all the Evangelists, and agreed 
that some transpositions must be made to produce an wAtrlj 
and harmonious arrangement. But these have also differed as 
to the transpositions to be made, and as to the gospel to whoae 
arrangement the others must be made to conform. One of the 
£vaDgelists must be allowed to have paid sdme attention to the 
dates of his events, or there can be no dependence on any order 
^vhich may be proposed. The gospels of Matthew and John, 
ivho were apostles, on this account are jusdy thought to have 
greater authority as to the dates of events, especially after the 
period when they were called to be ministers, tlum those of Mark 
or Luke, because their writers had better means of informatiop. 
It has indeed been thought, that Luke intended to adhere to 
chronological arrangement, because he says in bis preface that 
lie meant to ^^ write in order.'' But this phrase is no authoriqr 

26 
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ibrliit opaioDt itiiugrbeaDdhaslqrjudicUNi8lotier{xretenl^ 
aqipotcd lo refer to the previous accottPts which are before 
mentioned hy Um, and to mean only that he would digest those 
accounts into one continued narrative, which was so far in order 
as the fisctB before contained in separate tracts were in this his- 
tory connected* But, if this phrase does prove that it was 
Luke's intention to phce his events according to their dates, hit 
aftaagement wwild still be of less authority than diat of Mat* 
thew or of fchn, if the same intention was manifest in diem. 
We should not hesitate, if there should be any difference be- 
tween them, whether to take as our guides eye-wknesaea and 
t^MMtlea, or one who probdily was not present at oae oi dw 
events which he relates, and perhaps never saiqf our Saviour* 
But the arrangements of Mark and Luke even when di£Eering 
irons those of Mnithgw and John are of soase vahie, «a we Aal 
seek John and the other Evangelists htlte very Uttfe in codh 
SBon, but it is from those of his facts, which are also noticed by 
the other hiatorians^ especially by Matdiew, that die places of 
ike others are to be determined, as fiedr as they can be deter* 
asined. 

We liave seen diat Matdiew and John are the best autfaori* 
tica in chronology, but these two authorities disagree widi res- 
pact to the poution of some of die few^ iieicts recorded bf 
bodi»' so diat we are now compelled to choose between them 
■ifc^ wh et c arrangement we wiH follow. Bodi cannot be 
■ght, unless lor die sake of reconciling them, we admk tlie »>• 
lion diat sinular events, accompanied by similar circumstances, 
and having a lAmyar conncsdon with other events, occntred 
ftMi« dian once. In opposidon to Le Clerc and other teamed 
isen, tre are inclined to give die preference to Matdieww It b 
irae diat thifere is nothing internal, of consequeticey to disprove 
die tonectaesa of the order of John; but when it is coiiit>arcd 
wkh dial of Matdiew, diere are several reasons why tire aboiAi 
Iflow it leas authority. Matthew commences with an aoocrant 
of tlie birth of our Saviour, and copdnues his nanative l» the 
feuiteenth chapter, not with very great minuteness, but wids aa 
apparsatattentionto die order of events^ and feoas the feuftecadi 
cfa^ter to the end, die connexion of die histoiy is tminfteirupi- 
ed* The facts recorded after the fourteenth chapter then we 
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beSeve to be placed m dieir proper relathre plKet,' bectilte k 
was evidently intended; those before ttiat chapter we ttf/potfe to 
be in proper order, because there is no proof of the cohtraoy,' 
and it would be analogous to the latter part. ' We are confirm^'' 
ed in our opinion, 

<^-4iy the natore of John's Gospel, whieh is universally allowed to 
have been intended by the Apostle as supplementary to one or 
sore of the preceding narratives, and whieh eonsistB A acetion^ 
or parts which have no mutual connexion or denendeneoi^ 
except their common subject:*— and by the fact, that John 
has assigned specific dates to his sections, and that there* 
fore, upon the opinion of the early Christian writers nespeet^* 
ii^ the duration of our Lord's ministry, no difficulty oecurs uoni 
the order of those sections, unless it can be proved that John in- 
tended to write in the order of time^ but tbis opinion has no conn* 
tenanee from the nature of his Gospel, and is inconsistent with 
the order of events in Matthew's €^pel, whieh in the latter pai9 
of the Gospel, coincides with that of Idark, and (though less ob^. 
Tiously) with that of Luke." pp. 8& 88. 

These sections are so marked, that their dates would read*^ 
ily be known to those who were familiar with the duration oC 
the ministry, as no doubt the early Christians were. As,^ And 
^ the Jews* passover was at hand*^ ii« 13* ^ When he was 
^ in Jerusalem, at the passover." iu 23. ^ And the Jewa^ 
¥ feast of Tabernacles was at hand*" vii. 2» ^ And it waa at 
^ Jerusalem, the feast of dedication, and it was winter." z. Sl|* 
This is somewhat as though speaking of the actiooa of Moaea, we 
xnight first mention some things that occurred in the wi)denies8)h 
then his deeds while in Egypt, or when he abode in i£thiop«a» 
The times in which he was in these places, we well know, ap4 
if we are to add any thing to former accounts, it is of but littlsi 
consequence whether the disconnected events be placed in exact 
order. Thus we may suppose that John, as he wrote to suj^p^ 
deficiencies, might have thought that the general periods wer| 
IcDOwn, and that the particular dates of his events would bo 
jsufficiendy designated by the notes which he made. That duft 



^ * Tbe Jirtt Motioo comprebcnds cbsp.jH-i^ inebulvei tbe tumd^ ' 
^IwpbTf the tkirdt cbsptvi} tbe^WtA, ehop» idiw— ]« 91, theJ^^A, cha|x a» 
54i lli^ ««M, ebsp. ai. iS^sxL For tbe dsftss of tfacM sections 
chap.n.l3t c|isp> V. t. chap* vi 4 •bifi» nL9> ebsp. s.A€b«p.i(i» 
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cnrentt^he vebttes are iMt, as they now stsind, in chronological 
order, wefuioceed coneitely to show, from the places of two of 
them. . The first is the clearing of the temple, which, as we have 
already mentioned, is related in connexion with his first mea^ 
tion of a passover after the baptism; whereas it is placed by 
-Maitdiew, Mark, and Luke, at the passover when he was cruo 
cified» The authority of Matthew, supported by Mark and 
Luke, (whose support at least proves the common opinion of 
^ose times,) may be sufficient to decide the question, but we 
dbseiive in confirmation, that Ihe assumption of so great aothor- 
Hy, and the performance of so odious an action at so early a 
peHbd, wpuld not have been consistent ivith the concealment, or 
(^autious disclosure of his character, at other times observed by 
our 'Lord. Suehan event must have excited much attention. 
NMselthstanding, some time afterwards, Herod first heard of 
the fame of Jesus,* and his brethren, as though he was un- 
known there, bid him go into Judea to perform )iis works.f We 
think the conclusion irresistible, that the account of the clear* 
ipg pf the temple given by John does not bear correct chron* 
ological relation to bis accounts of other events. Dr. Car- 
penter however supposes that the temple was cleared twice. 
We regret that he has given his sanction to this opinion. 

The other instance of incoirect arrangement which wc will 
give, IS th^ feeding of the five thousand. Immediately before 
the account of this miracle John says, ^^ The passover, a feast 
^ of the Jews, was nigh;*^:^ and in subsequent chapters mentions 
9 feast of Tabernacles, and a feast of Dedication, from which, 
according to John^s arrangement, it follows, that the passover 
here spoken of could not have been tha( at which ^e was cruci- 
fied. ' But Matthew has placed this event in the fourteenth 
didipter, in the beginning of that uninterrupted narrative, which 
w^ have before mentioned, extending to the end of the Gospel. 
Now a litde more than a month is su^cient for all the events 
recorded in this portion, and as no lopg period of leisure is al- 
luded toby Matthew, we co n ohide that the passover wot nigh, 
»\ - . ^ . 

* Matthew, xiv. 1. f J<^»^^ 7* 

t For other gfgumcnti^ le^ Pn^slk/s DinseytstiwiStiwnngclpd wkh 
has hsnnony« sect. X$* % John vi. 4^ 
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when the five thousand were fed; thst thk ptaMyrer was dw 
last of the mittistiy; and that the arrangement of John b again 
faulty, as this account should properly haye beeo given ^irfter 
what related to the feasts of Tabernacles and Dediooion* 

From what we have now observed, as well as for other rea- 
sons, we have concluded that Matthew is the only tolerably ac* 
curate guide, as to the order of the events of our Saviour'a min- 
istr}*. We shall make use of this conclusion hereafter. 

Another important subject which has received much ai^ 
tention, is the duration of our Saviour's ministry. It has been 
very variously limited. Before the time of Eusebius, who 
lived in die fourth century, it was the opinion of the fathers, 
we believe with the exception of Irenasus only, that the minis- 
try lasted only one whole year and part of another, or contained 
but two passovers. Irenseus extended it to twenty years** 
With £u9el»os began an opinion that it lasted more than three 
years, or contained four passovers, which has long been that 
which has been most generally adopted* Another supposidon, 
which has been maintained by some respectable authorities, on 
whose account we would treat it with more respect than -of it- 
self it deserves, has been, that the period of die oeunistry con- 
tained five passovers. 

Sir Isaac Newton, supponng both Matthew and John to 
have written in chronological order, deduced this opinion from 
their accounts, and endeavoured to establish it by astronomical 
'calcuIations«t But Mann defends his opinion, that the mintstiy 
contained less than two years, also by astronomical calcula- 
tions,^ and the whole question is so difficult, embarrassed, and 

4 

* ** Irenms indeed, *vho lived in the second century^ Is an ex- 
oepdon to the ruk; bat his oplobn on thif subject was to absiml that h is 
hardly worth mentionfaig* For in zeal against die Gnostics who, as ip«1I aa 
the fathers of the three first centuries, believed that Cfaia8t*B nrinktry lasl^ 
ed about a year, he goes so ftr as to extend It to nearly twenty years: in 
proof of which he appeals to John viiL ST* where certain Jews say to 
ChristH-*' Thott art not yet lifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?* 
Hence Irenaeus argues that Christ was resUy not fiff fimai fifty at that time, 
and consequently that nesriy twenty years had elapsed from the time of his 
bapdsm.** Marshes MiehaeHs. VoL iii. c. 3. Si7« note 9* 

f Kewton on Daniel, ch. 11. 

f Mann deVerisAmiiNstaLetEmQrtt Christ}* 
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niiii.rtiini tbit the avguneiit founded <»ii ii, oa eithef ftide^is of 
iMiy Ultte vaiueJ* Madnight, sappOBhig all Ac Evadgieliais 
«D kmre writim in chronological order, has likewise extended 
die duradon of the aaiDistry so as to hidude five passoven. 
Btt^ we haire already expressed our opinion that his fimdnmen^ 
tal principk is altogether untenable*! ' 

Bengal, in If 36, adopting an opinion, which had been miAi- 
tnned by ApoUonarius Laodiceus and £ptphaniu84 I^ced die 
period at little more thtei two yearsj while Mann in 1TS3 re» 
vived die ancient opinion of iu short continuance. Dn Priest* 
ley, as it was natural for a man of bis activity of ndnd to otject 
to die protracted period which had by some been assigned to 
our Lord^s ministry, adopted Mann's principle, and d^ndcd 
it with some difference of application against ArchUshc^ New 
conie, who cooatmcted an harmony on the plan of Le Glerc, 
whose opinion was the common one, of the duee yeiMduratiDo 
of the ministfy. 

Our Lord's mtoistiy continued dien, «lfaer aboiit Aree 
years, or between two and three, or a littk asore than one. The 
fifst opinion, that it oondnued about three yean, or oontnined 
fiainr passovers, has for iu fbundadon four passages in Jaim^i 
gospek ^ The passover of the Jews was nigh, and Jesus went upto 
Jerttaakm," ii. d« ^After this there waaa feast of the Jews and Je« 



• ••DifficiUunaet abitniMsiiiui iUa de pasaioais donuaicc tempore ^ip«r 
tatio tola ex anni Judalci forma, qux per UU tempora apud Hebnsoa uaitata 
flut, pendere videatur,** Petaidus». aa quoted by Mann, Diaa. iL chq^SO. 
Tor s reliitation of Kewton^a hypotheaia, aee Bochart« Hlerozoici, fik n» 
ctp.ia Opp<«oLiiiCoAki9J8toS71. aawfimsdtobyLeClHciahisHar^ 
aony, Diaa»i. 

t «« MaricmghU** i^rs Manh, ^ iaatead of dimimah'mg, baa lsci«saed 
ihs aaaeibsr to flva« tbe xeaaoii of whiek 1 hate not boon able ts diaoover« 
iiplasa tl» tanv Mfvf uacd ia John Tiu S. tboiii^ St* John bas e^^ 
{ilained it by ntw w iyi#, gave riae to tbe conjeotuie " 

Macknigfat baa bowover atated tbe ground of bia opimoa, as nunf bo 
sseain a note U> tbe aeventy fourtb aectiooof tbe ^arapb. and Comim upoa 
bisbanBMi7« 

' % ApolL Laod. ap. Hieron. in DanieU c- 9. Epblpban* Her. L i*iu tt 
as qooted by Macknigbt m the.preUBuiiaiy obfcrfstiona to bis baaaao^j 
Obs.5. 



aus went up to Jenisakin,'* v* U ** And thepaasoprar^a faMt oC 
the Jews, was nigh,'' vi. 4k ^ And the pastdver of dia lews was 
nigh," xi* 5S* As in the second of diese paasagoa no eipcasa 
nMAUion is made of a passover, there is no ground far the sup- 
positaoB that a paaaover was alluded to» suod diose ^rim auia* 
tain the second opinion have 8U{^»osedthat it docs not refer to n 
paasovor, but to some odier least. The third opinion appears 
lo us most probable, and the arguments which we efaall atate in 
ks fwor wiH include the objections to At two odier opinions* 
An objection though by many to be entirely decisire against 
our opinion must first however be noticed* It is drawn froaa 
the express mention of a paaaover in John, vi. 4i| a passover 
which is clearly distinct from die fimt, because a feast menitoa- 
ed John v» U intervoies, and cannot, say the objedota, mean 
the laat, because 4 feast of Tabemacks and a £raat of DecUcn* 
tion are mentioned between the sixlh dwpter and the eleventh^ 
in whichlastthehistoiyofthe last passover is pven* WithdaMO 
who adopt our omt opinion, as to the mode m whidi St. Jalm's 
gospel is wristen, dus otjection b of no weig^ as we have con* 
duded that the passover here alluded to must be die bs^ 
Maan,aad after him Dr. Pk'iestley, endeavoured to rensove Ae 
<tificulty hy placing die sixth chapter before the fifth, (wUch 
transposition they supported bfr very plausible arguments,) and 
expunging die word passover in the fourdi verse of the sixdi 
chapter, and supposing the feast referred to, to bS the same 
menuoned in chap, v* 1. which they though to be the feast of 
Pentecost. The omission of this w<ntl was also thought oe* 
cessary by G. J. Vossius. They considered it as an expositioa 
of die verse, at first written in die margin by some scribe, and 
afterwards introduced into the text. Could this alteration of 
the text be supported, and the transposition also be admitted as 
a correcdon of the error of a copyist, the objecnon would ia« 
deed be removed, even firom the minds of those who adhere to 
die arrangement of John. Bishop Pierce would avoid the ne- 
cessity of the transposition, by supposing the whole verse vi. 4w 
to be an interpolation.* But to both these propositions for al* 

* ^ Tbsfe does aot sesm to be sny reason ibr the Cv«iigetifft*8 inseilii^ 
Uiis tene, nothini^ in the chapter having any relation to the feast of the 
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tering the stored text we make but one reply, with which erery 
friend to its purity must be satisfied; which is, that they are sap- 
ported l^ no audiority of manuscripts, versions, or quotations 
by the fathers. A transposition of any portion of the nanradve 
is not so objectionable, therefore we were much better pleased 
with the new and ingenious solution proposed by Dr. C a rpenter. 
He considers the passover referred to, to be the last, and pro* 
poses to place the whole of the sixth chapter, except die two 
first verses, between die fifty*fourth and fifty*fifdi verses of the 
eleventh chapter. If a transposition must be made, we admit 
this to be the best, and if the narrative of John- is to be made 
ordeily, it is necessary. But we confess we look iqxm the at- 
tempt as hopeless, ixxt if John himself intended to write in strict 
chronological order, that order is now lost; if he did not, we 
may ascertain the relative places of the events, (whidi indeed 
is quite sufficient for harmonists,) but we cannot produce pei^ 
fed continuity of relation. Thus, although we believe Dr. 
Carpenter to be correct, as to the place he assigns for the feeiting 
of the five thousand, yet we perceive an unnatund repe^on 
when we connect the first and second verses of die uaxh chap- 
ter with the beginning of the seventh."* This however is of 

passofvery or to Uij other of the Jewish feasts. G. J. Vosiiat, and 
W.Maiiny (in de Aiuio Kmortuali Chriftti* p. 173») are of ofnaion that 
the.word it«#x», f^tuw^tr^ ia aa interpolation; and I think that the 
whole verse ja ao; because in chapi v. 1. mention is made of a feast, (pvoba^ 
Uy the feaat of Pentecost,} and in chap, vii S. of the feaat of Tabernacles^ 
between nHiich two no feaat appointed by the law of Moses intervened. It 
does not appear from the Evangelists* account, that Jesus was preaent at 
the feast of the Passover here mentioned; and yet it seema probable that 
he who felfiUed all righteousneaa would not have been abaent from % feaat 
of the Paaaover^ which* (as ia here said,) was then nigh at hand.** See 
Biahop Pierce*s Comment, in loco. 

* After making the transposition proposed by Dr. Carpenter, the psa- 
aages read thus: 

John vi. 1. ** And after these tlungs, Jesus went over the aea of Gali- 
lee, which is the sea of Tlberiaa. 3. And agteat multitude fedowed him, 
because they aaw the miraclea which he did oa them that were diaeaaed. 
vii. 1. After these things Jesus walked in Galilee; for he would not walk 
in Jewry, becauae the Jewa sought to kill him." 

And we may observe the same aa to the repetition, of the remark that 
the paasover was nigh in vl 4. and in xu 55» which are to be doaely oob» 
hecte^ 
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littk eonaequeoce, as we have before observed, as to the mak- 
ing of aa barmony. 

Having then removed this principal, and almost solitary 
objection to Dr. Carpenter's hjrpotbesis of the duration of the 
ministry, the same hypothesis which those Christians who liv* 
cd nearest the time of our Saviour adopted, and which in mod* 
em times Mann revived, and Priesdey more fully defended, we 
proceed to mention some of the arguments in its favor* 1* Mr* 
Mann founded his opinion upon the interpretation of ihe proph- 
ecy of the seventy weeks, but this argument cannot here lie fully 
explsuned, and is perhaps of doubtful forf:e* 2« He says ^ The 
passage in Isaiah Izi. 1,2, which our Lord read in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, and which he notified to be then fulfilled, viz* 
*^ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for he has anointed me 
^ to preach the acceptable year of the Lord," was anciently 
thought to signify, ^ that Christ was to preach but one year, 
^ distinguished by that appellation*" But, as Dr* Priestky 
acutely remarks, ^ the interpretation is so very singular and 
^ unnatural, that jt could never have suggested the opinion; 
*^ but the opinion onc.e previously fixed, viz. that Christ preach* 
^ ed only one year, might very easily have led such interpret- 
^ era of the scriptures as the fathers Were to that exjdanation of 
^ the text, and that nothing but a corresponding opinion gener« 
^ ally received could have made snch an interpretation support- 
^ able* It could never have stood its ground against a contra* 
^ ry opinion*"* This argument from the opinion of the fath- 
ers proved not only by these remarks, but by many other facts^ 
we think is very strong; for it would^ remarkable, that those 
who lived neurest the time of Christ should be detected in an 
error of such a nature, by others who lived several centuries 
after* 3. Luke has dated the commencement of the preaching 
of John the Baptist, which may be considered as the beginning 
of hb histovy, with remarkable accuracy. 4nd if there are 
no means of ascertaining the times of the other events which 
he mentions by dieir connexion with this, then this' minuteness 
must appear useless, as the times of the most important fiicts 

* Pri^st]^j*« Blsfertatioiia coimected with his Greek kannoov, sect* %, 7* 
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ire left undecided* This is thought to b^ an internal argunkent 
of some weight in favor of the hypothesis of the short duration 
of the ministry, ^* as it is acknowledged,'^ says Dr« Priestley, 
^ that had no odier gospel than that of Luke been extant, it 
^ must have been taken for granted that the whole history, 
^ from the commencement of the preaching of John to the death 
^ of Christ, was comprehended within the space of less than 
^ two years, no mention of passovers or other marks of time in- 
^ dicating the contrary.** 4. Such ^irases are never used by 
any of the Evangelists, as after one year^ or after two years^ as 
would be natural, if so long intervals existed between events, 
although the lapse of days is frequently noticed^ 5. After the 
death of the Baptist, Herod &rst heard of the fame of Jesus*! 
Would this be credible, if Christ had been publicly preaching 
for a year before the death of John, as those who think the min» 
istry lasted three years suppose?- 



^ There were three national festivals instituted by Moses,. 
%t whieh every Jew was iinder a t^neral obligation to attend;^^^ 
the Passover, towards the end of liiareh; the Penteeost, about the 
middle oFMav; and the feast of Tabernacles, towards the end of 
' September^ There was another considerable festival, ealled the 
Feast of Dedication, which was celebrated abont the beginning of 
I>eeember; but this was not instituted bv Moses, and was not ob» 
ligatory upon any Jew* Upon the opinion of the early Christian 
writers, we must suppose the foUowinK festivals to have ocfeurred 
during the Ministry of Jesusy-^the Passover, the Penteeost, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast of Dedication, and a second Pas- 
sover. Now if we admit that the festival mentioned in John v. 
was the Pentecost, and there appears no iniemal evidenee to the 
contrary, each of these festivals is distinctlv noticed by Johii, and 
ear Lord attended at each of them. This nimishes a strong pre* 
somption in favor of the ancient opinion; and it is inereased by 
eonsiderine; the state of the ease upon the prevalent though lesa 
ancient opinion, that the Ministry of Jesus began about six months 
before a Passover, and that he was crucified at the fovrth Passo-- 
ver fiiom his baptism. Daring (hat interval, the Passover, the 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, each oeewred thriee; 
aad besides these nine national festivals, the Feast of Dedie&tion 
was thrice celebrated. Now we are not informed that our Lord 
was present at^more than three of the national festivals, besides 
the Passover at which he was erncified; and, adontting that Ike 
Passover spoken of in John vi. 4. was not the last Passover, there 
' t Muttli. ziy. 1. 
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are fltill, on the eommon h3rpothe8i8, five Bational feitivals^'wliieft 
are not noticed in tbe Chiiipels.— Attention, dien, to the order ani 
number of the Jewish festiTab, materially inereases the pretnmp* 
tion in favonr of the ancient opinion, respeetins the duration of 
oar Lord's Ministry; it also furnishes as' with the means of as- 
certaining, with some degree of precision, the dates ef scTeral of 
the leading facts*^' pp. 76, 76* 

Thus whether John wrote chronologically or not^fais having men^ 
tioned these festivak and not any more, and no account being 
found of any other journeys to Jerusalem, than the journeys 
to those feasts, which surely would be noticeable events^ 
we conclude' that all the festivals at which Jesus was pres^ 
«nt are mentioned. 7. Ihe prejudices of the aposdea 
would hardly have continued so strong, if they had received 
the instructions of Christ for three years. 8. The high priest- 
hood was an annual office: the passc^er was the time of mak« 
ing a new high priest. Luke tells us that Annas and Caia- 
phas were high priests during the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
which beginning in August wotdd include parts of two paschal 
years, which commenced in March or April. But Caiaphas 
was high priest when Jesus was crucified* lliis will well ac- 
cord with the supposition that there were but two piassovers in 
the ministry. Previous to the first of them Annas was high 
priest, and Caiaphas succeeded him and continued to the sec- 
ond. 9. lliere are several series of events noticed by the 
Evangelists as occupying small spaces of time, during which 
our Saviour must have been exceedingly active, as a week or 
two before the crucifixion. A few mqpths thus spent would be 
sufficient time for all the events recorded in the gospels. And 
as our Lord went about doing good, and as his good actions 
excited much odium, as he necessarily opposed the prejudices 
of the Jews, and excited the ill will and anger of their rulers, it 
is inconceivable that he could have been suffered to pass three 
years in his ministry. A series of miracles like those of Christ, 
must in a shorter period than thb have excited great commo- 
tion throughout the Jewish nation, and either havc^qaade all ac- 
knowledge him as the Messiah, or so embittered his enemies, 
as to have produced his destruction. So long a display of his 
power could not, we think, have been made, consistently with 
the endi of our Saviour's advent, and it is more honorable tp 
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him to suppose, that his impoitant putposea were obtained by 
active exertions during ^ short period. 

Dr. Carpenter is very concise in the statement of the prin- 
ciples of his arrangement: 

. ^ An elementar ? work," he says, ^ would be thought an improper 
plaee for the full discussion of the grounds of the arrangement; bat 
a brief statement of them may not be useless to the thoughtAil, in*> 
quiring pupil; and, till a reference can be made to a detailed 
view of the principles of the hypothesis here advanced, and the 
arguments^ in its favor, it seems requisite injustice to the auUior.*' 
pp. 72, 78. 

We wish very mi^cb that he may explain and defend bis 
new system at large; we must be grateful to him for what he 
has done in this book; but we fear that the subject is too per* 
plexed and di$cult to permit many, except studious theologians, 
to appreciate his merits or detect his errors, from a statement ao 
8l|ort ^ necessarily not to be very lucid* We have not there- 
fore at fdl confined ourselves to Dr. Carpenter's arguments, but 
liave principally taken our arguments from Dr. Priestley* 

It has been perceived, that there are two quesdons with re- 
spect to an hanx^ony, which are themselves distinct, although 
their results are coi^iected: viz. the duration of the ministiyi 
and the order of eyen^. The question, which of the Evange- 
lists wrote in chronological order, is of importanceto each. On 
the firsf of these questions we have given o\ir opinion, and af« 
ter the depision of this, the difficulties with respect to the other 
are not veiy great; and difierences of opinion are not very mar 
terial among tho$e who agree as to the duration of the ministry. 
But a statement of thes^diiFerences, and a defence of any par- 
ticular opinions would require too minute a detail to be here 
admitted. We shall confine ourselves tp a general account 
of Dr. Carpenter's arrangement. 

Dr. Carpenter supposes the baptism pf Christ to have taken 
place on the sixth of Januaxy, a. d. 28.* The time between 
die twen^ third of May and the t^v^enty fourtl^ of September is 
supposed to have been passed in retirement. 

■ 

* The year from which our aera commences, and the year in whkh 
Christ waa born, aM not the same, on account of lome eirdr in tiie ^^aug 
the date of the birth of our Saviour. St. Lu)Ke ^aysi .that Christ was aboQI 
thirty years old, when he was baptized. 
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^ Aeenstemed to suppose the whole of our Lord's mhiutrjry 
however lone its duration, constantly and publicly occupied ib 
prosecuting the objects of it, we are at first unable to admit the 
possibility of such an employnient of so large a proportion of it* 
The eonsiderations advanced in $ 7. however seem to present 
greater difficulties on any opposing hypothesis, and those here 
felt are lessened by the Allowing statements. 1« The leading 
Jews had alreadv soueht the life of Jesus; hence he could not 
continue openly in Judiea. (John vii. I.) 2. In all probability, 
Herod was in ualilee during the time of which we ar^ speaking: 
if so, the way was not clear, and Jesus was not to expose himself 
to danger needlessly. 8. It seems that Jesus was not publicly 
known diiring the time of John, (Matt. xiv. 2. xvi. 14.) and that 
he waited till the Ministry of his forerunner was finally clos- 
ed before he fully exercised his own, (sec Matt. iv. 17.) 4. 
We need not suppose that our Lord, though in retirement^ 
was unemployed. The words in John vii. 3, 7. seem to 
refer to actions and discourses, which were not much 
known. B.- There are other intervals of whose employment 
we know little or nothing; the forty days in the Desart; the 
abode at Bethabara, and near Ephraiyi, &c. (John x. xi.) 6. The 
difficulty presses equally, if not more heavily on hypotheses al- 
ready proposed. Long intervals necessarily occur in every ar« 
rangement formed upon the hypothesis of the long duration of our 
Lora's ministry;— -and even m Dr. Priestley's arrangement, we 
find several of the later months, unoccupied, as will be obvious to 
any one who inspects his Calendar, or Mr. Field's, which is 
formed upoB it: a very lai^^e proportion of the time fivm the be* 

finning of August A. D. 28. to the beginning of March A. D* 29. 
aa no assigned employment. Either Dr. Priestley's arrange- 
ment or that here aavanced, seems preferable to any that have 
been formed on the less ancient opinion as to the length of our 
Lord's Ministry; but the former is ourdened with no ineonsidenu 
hie difficulties, independent of that mentioned in § 3. Whether 
the latter lies under eaual pressure must^ie left to the judgment* 
of others; but two of tnose difficulties mav be briefly stated: — the 
fact related in Mark ix. 30,31. is placed by Dr. Priestley in Joly^ 
and that related in Luke ix. 111. in September, where in one ease 
only six months had passed out of the eleven between the begin- 
ning of our Lord's puolic preaching in Galilee, and his crucffix- 
ion, and in the other only aoont three months:*— and that portion of 
his Ministry, which we should a priori expe^ to be moit oeeupi<- 
ed and most dwelt upon by his historians, lias coipparatively lit- 
tle employment assigned to it" pp. 80, 81, 82. 

This period, of which we have no account, he places be-» 
^een the eleventh and twelfth verses of the fourth of Matthew* 
Jnde^ he cppudeis seyeii inonthB to h^ve elapsed after the 
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CemptttticMi, before the commencement of the public preaching 
inGalOee* Some of the events of that period are related by the 
odier EvaDgelists. It should be observed in justice to Dn 
Carpenter, that between the same verses-^the eleventh and 
twelfth of Matthew, Archbishop Newcome supposes an inter* 
val of a year, Macknight of six months, and Dr. Priestley of 
one month* It is necessary eyen upon the supposition of the 
diort duration of the ministry, to suppose some considerable 
intervals, of which there is no account* If this is a difficulty 
when the ministry is thought to have continued but little more 
than one year, how nlluch more does it press upon the odier hy« 
potheses? Dr. Priestley indeed supposes the interval in this place 
to have been but one month; but in the months from the begin* 
ning of August to the end of Februaiy of the next year, he 
places bat very few events* He supposes as long intervals as 
Dr. Carpenter, but at times much less probable^— at the dose 
pf the ministry* 

Dr* Carpenter arranges die events in seven divisions* The 
first is from the Baptism, January sixth, to the miracle at Ca- 
na, which was about the twenty ninth of February. The second 
comprehends all the events to the commencement of the public 
preaching in Galilee, October sixth* In this division be m* 
dudes the first passover, March thirtieth; . the walk through the 
corn-fields, April seventeenth; the pentecost, May twentietl^ 
die imprisonment of the Baptist, some time in September; the 
feast of Tabemades, September twenty fourth. The third di- 
vision goes to ihe mission of the twelve, November twenty 
fifth, including his t^ro journeys through Galilee; the first of 
which he began October seventeenth, the second November 
eighth. The fourth extends to the return of the twelve about 
February fifth, A. D. 29, containing the missicm of the seventy, 
November twenty eighth, and the feast of Dedication, De» 
cember second* The fifth division ends with the departure of 
Jesus from Galilee, March fourth, including the feeding of the 
five thousand, February twelfth* llie sixth carries us to the 
resurrection of Jesus, Sunday, March twentieth, and Aelev* 
enih ends with the ascension^ April twenty eig^i^ Tbett 
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is also another division, in which he places ser^ml events vmk 
discourses, the proper places of which cannot be ascertained* 

A chronological digest of the events of the Gospel hiatofy 
into sixty eight paragraphs, at the end of which rpfereacea 
to chapters and verses are given, occupies neariy sixty psgea* 
A table of our Lord's joumeyings then follows, and a short cal* 
endar, taken from Priestley, is added* 

The second chapter of the second part eontuna an oudine 
of the histoxy of the apo9tle Paul, mid a table of his joumq^ 
ings* 

In the Appendices there are arrangesients of the section 
of White's Diatessaron, and of Field's Questions, so as to 
adapt them to the view here given of the ministry, and % table 
of distances- 
There are questions to the second part, as to the first, for 
the purpose of examining students* The book is ended by aat 
accented index of ^ripture proper names. 

We cannot conclude without a recommendation of this 
book, as a useful manual for theological students, and a valuable 
guide to instructors* Its style is neat, and modest; and it con» 
tsuns much condensed information; some of the piinciples ai# 
new, but we think wdl of the judgment of the writer* 



ARTICLE 10. 

The Curse ofKehama: a poem by Robert S^tUhey. New-Tori, 

Longworth, 1811, 2 vols. 12mo. 
JUetrical Taks and other PoemSy by Robert Southey. N09 hast 

novimus esse nihil. Boston, C. Williams, 181U ISmo. 

AV^B doubt whether Mr. Southey has yet attained hb fidl ahue 
of reputation* Perhaps however the slow growth of his fame 
is proportioned to its future greatness and duration* There 
have been various circumstances, which have oontribuled to ess* 
pose him to what seems to us rather an undue share <rf the as» 
«auks of criticism* One of these is, that Mr* Southey is reaDy 
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an eminent poet* His faults are seen by the light of his owb 
excellence. Marked out by dangerous parts he meets the shock. 
Poets tolerably eminent, (if we may use such an expression,) 
have their defects and errbrs, as well as those who are muck 
their superiors; but to their defects and errors there is nodiing 
to draw particular attention. It is the blemishes of excellence, 
that are regarded. How many thousand orators have there 
been, and some of them it may be presumed very decent ones 
too, who have written bad verses; and yet we hear of none of 
their bad verses except those of Cicero. It is a hi^py thbg 
that eminence is thus watched, and so litde suffered to have 
faults with impunity; for the faults of one great man soon become, 
if they are to be acquired, the faults of very many little men. 
FcHtunately however, there is in the course of things a pretty 
high premium g^ven for their exposure and punishment; and 
this circumstance has had its full operation against Mr. Southey. 
The fame {we mean the notoriety), if not the reputation of s 
critic, accommodates itself in some degree to that of the author 
whom he attacks. Some of the splendor of a great genius is 
thrown upon him who approaches near enough to pretend to no- 
tice its defects. The shoemaker who found fault with the 
piunting of a sandal, and whose story has been transmitted 
down to us for two thousand years, and is still fresh as at first, 
would have been remembered no more than any other shoema- 
ker of Athens, if the painting had not been the work of ApeUes. 
It required all the w it and genius of Arbuthnot, Swift, and Pope 
to embalm and preserve the perishable verses of Blackmore for 
the amusement of posterity; but the fame of Dryden has im- 
parted a portion of its vitality to his critics and his enemies, and 
some of their scurrilities are now enchased in the WTidng;s of 
Johnson. Mr. Southey in like manner has excellence enough 
to g^ve interest to almost any criticism on his writings* Of 
criticisms there have of course been abundance. AVhen be 
wrote his life of Kirke White he had been reviewed, he tells us, 
more than seventy times; and the reyiew, which we are now 
writing, is probably more than the hundredth. But it is not ta 
be supposed that dl this critical acumen has been exercised for 
sotlung: &ults enough in aU reason have probably been, charged 



upon him, and tUsthe more because It mightseem obfioustya 
greater exercise of ingenuity to point out what could not, Aan 
what could be praised* 

But another cause of Mn Southey's temporary want of 
great popularity is, that he is an original poet; and original po- 
ets, and reformers, and all that sort ci peoi^e^ must not expect 
their contemporaries to be very ready in answermg their cUms 
for praise, said mu^t trust somewhat to the honor of posterity 
for making up deficiencies. Mr. Southey's modes of writing 
being in a considerable degree peculiar to himself, and not 
formed upon any authorised model, he has disconcerted and 
confounded the regular critics* They came to the exami* 
nadon of his writings widi their established rules, the best pos- 
sible in respect to the poetry to which they had been applied; 
with their traditionary remarks, and hereditary criticisms; whh 
their tastes formed upon the prevailing modes of exceBeace, 
and not much dbposed to relish any other; and ready to judge 
of these new writings from analogy, and by comparison with 
those whose reputation was established; and they found them- 
selves very much tmqualihed for their undeitaking. They un- 
derstood perfectiy wdl tiie rules of Grecian and Roman aidd- 
tecture in tiie construction of poems; but these they complain- 
ed were entirely neglected by Mr. Southey. £ven his epic 
poems were ndther Homeric, nor Vii^lian,nor after the man* 
ner of Milton: if they had been, their precise rank might easi- 
ly have been setded. In order to judge his writings correetfy^ 
it was necessary to recur back to the first principles of taete and 
criticism, and with these perhaps the critics of whom we speak . 
were not perfecdy acquainted. It was on the whole mudi less 
hazardous to censure, than to commend; for the beauties of 
Mr. Southey were often of a kind, which had not prescription in 
their favor. New modes of excellenctfweknow do not commody 
please those who have been longaccustomed to Ae old,even where 
they imply no censure upon these latter, and are not intended 
to set them aside. Mr. Southey's poems tiierefore have been 
condemned as not classical, notin a good taste, and he himself 
called to account, as a disturber of the established order of 
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in the republic of poetry, an innovator, an heretic, and 
die founder of a new sectir 

Another cause, why Mr. Southey's reputation is leas than 
it ought to be, b the contempt which he ha» been disposed to 
manifest for the opinion of the world. He has shown too 
much impatience of that hard dealing which eminent naerit is 
apt to meet with, and of that tardy justice with which hb rf- 
putadon is measured out to him: he has not home hi»focuUm 
meetly f he has discovered too much of the pride of genius. 
The first orator of Rome used to be somewhat cUsconcerted, 
whenever he began to speak in public* He did not think it 
proper, perhaps, to suppress this mark at respect for his audi* 
ence* But Mr. Southey announces himself to us, in the euro* 
mencement of his last pubUcation, with declaring, that he shall 
write according to his own caprices, and cares for pleasing na* 
body but himself* He tells us in a quotation, 

" For I will for no nian*s pleasure, 
** Change a syUable or measure.** 

Now though one may write to please himself only, yet as he has no 
business to publish except to please others, this is a declaratioB, 
which, however a man may have been provoked to it, the 
worM is inclined to resent, and to make him feel the value of 
that opinion which he thus takes upon him to despise* 

We may give as a reason also for the fact we are endeav- 
ouring to account for, that Mr. Southey has been supported I7 
no party* He has had no national or religious prejudices in lis 
£&vor; and political prejudices, as far as they have operated at 
all, have had an effect against his reputation. He has been 
obliged to rely solely on his merits, and has thus descended to 
Ae contest with none of those advantages, which most of his 
rivals have enjoyed* ^ 

Among Mr* Southey's poems, his Thidaba appears to us to 
deserve the fii«t rank* It is composed of materials from the 
East, and every thing introduced appears in <»'iental costume. 
It is founded upon fictions which are connected with the de- 
lightful remembrances of our early years, and which rctsoM 
tiirougli life their influence upon a poetical imagination. It is 
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fill! of descripdoBs and images which seem to embody themi* 
selves to our view, and appear before the eye of the reader, as 
ihey did before that of the poet* Though the wildness of its 
story does not admit of a sober and permanent interest, yet 
while its spell continues, it charms us with a tone of feeling 
sometimes tender and domestic^ sometimes dignified and sub* 
lime, and sometimes hallowed by the influence of an holier re* 
Ugicm than that which is directly introduced. It is a poem 
which produces somewhat the same state of mind, that mig^t 
be felt by hin^ who should be suddenly removed from a scene 
of irksomeness and care, to one of the enchanted palaces of 
eastern fiction, where all within should be spltiudid and won* ^ 
derful, and all without blooming and luxuriant* 

llie next rank among Mr* Southey's poems is perhaps due 
to his Madoc* It has an admirable subject for an epic or nam* 
tive poem; the discovery of a new part of the world, and the 
foundation of anew empire by men remote from their native 
country* It brings into contrast two different races of men, th^ 
mountaineers of Wales, with their high poetic spirit, and the 
natives of America, with their new manners and strange super* 
stitions* Its events are for the. most part well imagined, and 
at all times powerfully described* In the storm and in the 
battie it displajrs the genius of the poet* It has many beautiful 
descriptions of external nature, and many fine touches of senti- 
ment and natural feeling* From the resemblance of its subject 
CO the discovery of America by Columbus, and the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, it borrows all the historical interest 
belonging to these events* It must be confessed, however, that ^ 
while theie are many passages of very beautiful poetry, and 
while the story itself engages our attention, there is some want 
of interest in the principal persons introduced* Its characters 
have not sufljcient individuality. The fault with regard tp 
them seems to be, that Mr. Southey describes less the outward ^ 
aigns and workings of passion, than the passion itself, and the 
internal movements of the mind* He tells us too little how his 
characters acted, and too much how they thought and felt* 
Stit though the latter mode of description may afford oppor- 
tunity for fine poetry, it does not give us so vivid a|» impression 
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of the persons introdaced by the poet, aitd of coorse we do not 
feel so lively an interest in dieir fate. These remarks however 
apply much more to Mn Southey^s European than to his Amer- 
ican characters, who are with much skill discriminated from 
each other, while at the same dnle their nafdomd reseoiblattce 
is preserved throughout. 

^^ Joan of Arc " was the earliest production of Mr. Southey 
of considerable length. It contains much beautiful and much 
unfinished poetry. It wants uniformity, and harmony of gene- 
ral character. It displays likewise somewhat ^f morbid sen- 
sibility and false sentiment, which are not to be found in Mr. 
Sduthey's later works. 

Not many men, it seems to us, have ever displayed more 
dian Mr. Southey the talents which constitute a poet of the 
very first rank. He has in no common degree die power of 
vividly conceiving, with all the feelings and impressions which 
diey ought to produce, the scenes and images which he is de- 
sirous to picture. They appear to rise at his will, to form them- 
selves before his mind, and to remain there without danger of 
their vanishing or fading. He does not write, as many other 
poets of some eminence appear to write, merely from a state of 
elicited feeling, and from a recollection of the common-ptaces of 
poetry, or with the invention of language and expressions anal- 
ogous to these; but he Mrrites from the stores of his own mind, 
and from die vivid pictures of his own imaginadon. He ap- 
pears to survey at once all the scenes and images which be u 
about to represent, and to have them before his mind as thej 

• would be before the eye of a beholder. He views diem is 
their connexion with each other, and thus brings forward those 
circumstances of relation, one with another, which give to his 
whole description consistency, and an air of reality. He describes 

, sometimes with all the beauty of poetipal language, and all the 
apparent truth of ocular testifnony. In the poem, which is the 
subject of the present review, Ladurlad ^fef |*ec^vin^ his ter- 
rible curse is thus described:— 

*' There where the cuiye had stricken hia^ 
There etoed the miaerable msn- 
Tliere gtood Laduriad* with loose-hanipng ans^^ 
And eyes of idiot wandering. 
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WasitadieaiD? aks* 
He heard the river flow. 
He heard the crumbling of the pile. 
He heard the wind which 8hower*d 
The thin white ashei round. 
There motionlesa be afeood. 
As if he hoped it were a dream* 
, And fear*d to move, lest he should prove 
llie actual misery; 
And still at times he met Kehama*s eye, , 

Kehama^ eye that iasten'd on him stilLf 

By this incidental recurrence to the funeral pile before describe 
ed, near which he was placed, and the river on the bank o£ 
which he was standing, they are brought before ub, as if dicy 
were real objects* 

Nor is Mr. Southey^s imagination confined to one class of 
objects. Wherever he transports us, TheUs out Jthenis^ pn 
Arabia, America, or Asia, in the heavens of Hindoo mytholo* 
gy, or in the cave of the enchanters beneath die ocean, aO things 
seem to be equally known to the poet, and equally subject to his 
art* It is wonderful how familiar his ima^nation b with scenes 
and objects of different classes, none of wfaidi can be supposed 
to be often dwelt upon by an European mind* The praise \or 
deedristo be shared between his learning and his genius; for his 
industry mtist previously have collected the materials, on whidi 
his ima^ation emplo3rs itself. 

From the same cause however wluch gives Mr. Southeyso 
high a rank among poets from his powers of vivid conception 
and strong feeling, proceeds one of his principal fiuilts; a faidt» 
wluch we suppose passes with most readers under the name o& 
extravagance. There is no force however in this charge of es* 
travagance, in the manner we have seen it made, as if there wem 
somediing faulty in the mere introduction of supeniatural 
agency, or the scenes of enchantment* We are not ready 
to condemn the maclunery of Homer, or the wild creations of 
the fancy of Shakspeare. But Mr« Southey, carried awi^^ by 
his own imag^ation and feelings, sometimes forgets that Ids 
reader does not come to die subject equalty prepared, and equd«> 
ly famiHar with it, as himself. To qrmpathise widi a poet, it 
19 necessaiy timt we should have some feelings associated wHb 
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that class of objects which he describes, similar to those which 
he is endeavouring to excite, llie objects must not be entire- 
ly new to us* They must at least have a resemblance to odw 
en, with which the mind is previously acquainted* We must 
not have to pause for an explanation when called upon for our 
interest. The germ of the idea, which he wishes us to pos- 
sess, should be in our own minds, and only have to expand 
itself beneath the warmth of his imagination. It is very difli* 
cult to excite our better feelings in favor of objects much unlike 
iboBCj toward which they have been usually exercised. Even where 
there is considerable resemblance, they may be paral3^zed by a 
tingle circumstance of glaring dissimilitude. No human pow* 
ers in a poet would be sufficient to make us feel respect and love 
for the creatures of Swift's imagination, the people of Brobdig* 
nag, or Lilliput; and this merely because those feelings have 
with us been associated with beings about five or six feet in 
height. 

A poet of as much imagination and feeling as Mr. Southey 
may, by suffering his mind to dwell upon subjects whose contem- 
plation is peculiar to himself, at last come to feel for them all the 
interest his readers might be made<o feel for objects, with which 
diey are more familiar. If however he should then attempt to 
excite this interest in others, he will probably not be successful in 
any proportion to die ability displayed. In many cases he will 
expose himself to the charge of extravagance, and most likely 
to ridicule, which if directed against his powers of execution, 
maybe wholly unjustifiable. By neglecting this, we think Mr. 
' Southe}' has sometimes erred, and particularly in the present 
poem, which we suppose is by this time too well known to ail 
readers of poetry and reviews to render any particular analy- 
sis of it necessary. In reference to it we may say, that few 
persons are acquainted with the mythology of the Bramins, 
or have any poetical interest in the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan. Mr. Southey takes into alliance none of our common pre- 
judices, associations, and sentiments; and all the interest which 
he produces is to be attributed solely to his unassisted powers* 
But in doing as he has done, he has neglected one means of 
piving pleasure to others^ and securing reputatipii tp hipisd^ 
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If Homer, instead of founding his immoital poem on the Tro» 
jan war, and introducing the gods of his nation, had had re* 
course to the mythology of Egypt, and celebrated the story of 
Osiris, we doubt whether his verses would ever have been 
chanted by the rhapsodists through the cities of Greece, or his 
namt; have come down to u^ as that of the first poet of antiqttity» 
But what is still more unfortunate for Mr* Southey, the bettef 
we become acquainted with the gods of India, the more strongly 
are some feelings produced, which directly counteract his purpos* 
€s. There is throughout such portentous absurdity in the Hindoo 
mythology, a destitudon of common sense so entire and so utterly 
inconceivable before hand by any common imagination, that as 
we are learning its character, we regard it only with continuaHy 
increasing astonishment and disgust. These feelings must of 
course be transferred in some degree to every thing connected 
with It. Mr. ^uthey himself says; ^ No figures can be'im* 
^^ agiued more antipicturesque, and less poetical, than the my« 
^ thological personages of the Bramins^" He adds, that ^ this 
^ deformity was. easily kept out of si^t*" It is true tlytt 
it is kept out of sight* as far as this could be done, in the po« 
cm; but it is not in the power even of Mr* Southey's poetiy to 
expel the recollection of it from the mind of a reader already 
acquainted with it, or to make us feel any complasency for gods* 
however represented by him, who we recollect t<\J^ a tribe 
of monsters, with a strange union of mischievous power, and 
contemptible imbecility* To give one instance to confirm our 
remark;«-Marriataly, the goddess of the poor, and die regard 
with which she is viewed, and the worship psud to her by Kai* 
lyal, as described in the poem, are such as to interest the read- 
er; but we really think this interest will be very much destroy- 
ed, if one read her private history as given by Mr* Southey 
himself, in a note to his second canto. Indeed the intrinsic 
absurdity of the Hindoo superstitions, pervading as it does ev- 
ery part, cannot by any art of the writer be kept out of view in 
a poem, in which they are so much introduced. The belief 
which, as Mr. Southey states, is the foimdadon of the present 
poem, is that prayers, penances, sacrifices, &c. have the power 
•f forcing t)ieir gifts, and even their own possessions from 
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ihe gods; and this without anjr* regi^d to the character or 
^positions of those by whom they are oflfered or performed. 
The subject of this poem has however some things to re- 
•eommend it, which, in the view of Mr. Southey, probably mare 
than coimterbalanced its defects* It affords an opportoiuty, 
which he has most ^successfully employed, for descriptions, 
novel, striking, splendid and beautiful. Its author, more than 
any Other^uropean poet, has sung things uncntempted yet in 
-prose orve^ef' That there is very much to admire in tids po- 
em, Cannot be doubted. While we are rea£ng, the scenes 
which die poet displays may perhaps have their full efiect upoa 
our mindL But when we have finished, and laid die book aside, 
'Aden the wonders of heaven, and earth, and hell, and all the ud- 
mibstandal pageant fades from our minds, without leaving eaij 
impression of sober pleasure, or permanent complacency. 

There is one praise due to Mr. Southey, t^luch we-llutik at 
*itonie seasons he must feel as of far more vahie, dian any which 
-night be given merely to his powers as a poet. It b, dnt he 
iiaB riways written in the cause of virtue add goodness; that 
' tL stnun of high sen^ment and correct feeling pemdks Ins 
'Works; that no poet has given more interest in his d i fiu - 
ent diaraeton to all the better feelings of our nature# He has 
often too intn^ducedi in die most pleasing manner thoae hopes 
and prospects, from which our existence derives dl its vedne. 
Of die manner in which he thus introduces religious ideas, we 
will give only two examples, wlucH we happen at the moment to 
recoHect, from die present poem, though something-of their in- 
terest must be lost by presendng them detached from dieir con- 
nexion. 

^ Of human form ^riiie was he, 
Hie hnmottid yoiilii of hesTcn wiio-ikMited hf^ 
Even such as that dhrinest fonn shidi be 
In those blest stages of our onward nbce^ 
When no infirmity. 
Low thonghti nor base denre, nor wasting care, 
Defiiee the semblance of our heavetdj fliie*** p. 67* 

The other is the conclusion of a passage beaudful throughout, 
though perhaps the sendment, in what precedes our quotadoD, 
is in some degree false. The conclusion is as follows;-— 
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*' Oh! when a mother meeU on high 
The bftbe she lost in infimcy* 

Hath she not then, for ptans and iean» 

*tht day of woe, the watchful nightt 
For all her sorrow, all her tears. 
An over-payment of delight?** ppk 108, 109* * 

« 

There is no poet, who has written widi more uniform puri- 
ty, with more freedom from every thing, which might corrupt 
the imagination and debase the feelings* 

It is true, there is in Mr* Southey's earlier writings some 
false sentiments, some extravagances of feelings, and some ap« 
pearance of a morbid disposition to complaining and discontent* 
Poets have been too often disposed to derive some solace from 
the imaginary or real miseries of life, from a consciousness and 
a display of the deRcacy with which theyfeely and the ekganct 
Tvith vMch they can bewail themJ^- We have no' doubt of die 
ill effects of poetry thus written upon readers of much suscep* 
tibility, and disposed to gloomy impressions, those alone by 
whom it will be read with any interest* We have no doubt 
that it tends to dispirit and enervate the mind and to produce a 
aelfiah and indolent melancholy* No delicacy or elegance of 
expression can change thenature of com{daint and repining, and 
prevent them from being selfish and sinful* It is to the praise 
of Mr* Southey that we find veiy litde of such poetry in his 
later writings- 
It may be expected, that we should say something of the 
versification of this poem* It is a very obvious remark, thai 
different kinds of versification are suited to different subjects* 
If Pope had written his Rape of the Lock in blank verse, or 
Thompson had divided his Seasons into couplets, we doubt 
whether either poem would have obtained a place among our 
classical writings* We think the versification of the Curse of 
Kehama and of Thalaba is, in both poems, adapted better than 
any other would be to the wildness of their subjects. The 
purposes of verse are principally two; the one, to produce great- 
er melody tiian can exist in prose, and the other, to announce 
the use of modes of thought and expression which in prose 

would not be allowable* Both these purposes are answered by 
* Rasteln. 

29 
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the versification of die poems joot mentioiied; the htter com- 
pletely, the former at lea^t m as great a degree as it ever b in 
regular blank verse, whatever the admirers of the latter may 
contend for. There is another incidental pleasure of verse, as it 
is likewise of all the fine arts, which arises from the perception 
itf difficulQr overcome, or of the skill and power of the poet 
or artisU But we do not think this is ever felt in a great 
degree from any kind of verse except from rhyme* 

With regard to the little collection of poems, whose title is 
.prefixed So our review, many of them are ludicrous and bur- 
.lesque, and in these we do not think Mr. Soutbey always vexy 
successfuL Of the serious pieces however, spme have great 
)>eauty, and display those soft and mellow shades of £eelmg, 
which give so much interest to many of Mr. Southey's produc* 
tions. We will extract only one of the serious poems, which, 
thoM^ it may not have any great poetical merit, we think veiy 
pkaainc* 

** You are old. Father WilUam, the young' man cried, 

The^w locks which are left jou are grey; 
Tbu are hale, Fa^er WiHiam, a hearty old nan, 

Kow tell md the ntsan* I |my» 

la the days of my^utl^ Father William repliedj 

I remembered that youth would fly fast; 
And abused not my health and my vigor at first. 

That I ne?er might need them at last. 

ft 

Tou are old« Father William, the young man cried. 

And pleasures with youth pass away. 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 

Hbw teH me the reason, I pray. 

In the days of my youth. Father Wiltism replied^ 
I remembered that youth could not last; • 

t thought of the future whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve ibr the past 

V Ya« are (^ Father WiUiami the joimg man enec^ 
And life must be hastening away; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon deatht 
Now tell me the reason, I pray* 
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Let the cuue thy Attsatioa engmgei 
In the days of my youth I rememhered my God! 

And He hath not forgotten my agre.** pp. 147, 14% 

There are varioua oilier miaor poeoiB of Mr. Souihey, be- 
sides those contained in the present volomei which we shoidd 
be pleased to see republished* 
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fSeleeted principally from the latest British ptMications which 
have been received as far as to those for January ^indusive.) 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

SioGRAPHE Modeme, or lives of remarkable ebaracten, who 
have distinguished themselves from the eommeneement of the 
Freoeh revolution to the present time, in which all the facts 
that concern them are related in the most impartial and authen- 
tic manner. From the French, 8 vols. [A review of the original 
of this work sometime since 4ippeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
^hich has been attributed to our distinguished countryman, lCr» 
Walsh.] 

Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potemkin, Field Marshal in 
the service of Russia, during the reign of the Empress Catharine; 
containing numerous anecdotes hitherto unpublished, in ivoL 8vo. 
with a portrait. 9s. 

Memoirs of the latter years of the life of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox. By J. B. Trotter, Esq. his private secretary. i4s. 
pThe first large edition of this work, says the Monthly Maga« 
zinc, was sold in a few days; a new one was printed with great 
expedition, and bespoke before it was ready; and another is pre* 
paring is meet the impatient demands of the public. The flree 
and honest estimate, it is likewise said, which Mr. Trotter has 
made firom personal knowledge of the principles and pretensions 
of the heads of parties, has greatly increased the interest of his 
work. Mr. Trotter has in preparation an account of the whole 
life of Fox.] 

A view of the present state of Sicily: its rural economy, pop- 
olation, and produce, particularly in the county of Modica. With 
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an appendix eoaUteiiig obtovitioiii on ila general ehancter, 
elinuite^ and reionreae. By Thomas Wright Yanghan, Esq* 4lo« 
iL lit. ed. boards. 

The liree of JohnSel4en,and Arohbishop Usher, witk iiotioes 
of the principal Englishmen of letters, with whom they were eon* 
nected. By J. Aikin, M. D. los. ed. 

A qancise history of the Moors in Spain, from their invasioa 
of that kingdom to their final expulsion from it* By Thomas 
Bourke, Esq. 4to, ll. is. 

Travels io Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary; daring the 
years 1806 and 1807. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. Translated 
from the French, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

A journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809. By James Morier, Esq^ 
4to. with 25 plates, al. 18s. 6d. boards. 

An account of the trigonometrical survey carried on by order 

. of the Master Qeneral of his Majesty's ordinance; in the years 

^800, 1, 2, 3, % 5, 6, 7, and 8. By Lt, Col. Mudge, of the n^al 

artillery, F. H. 8. and Capt, Thomas Cqlby, of the royal ea^-* 

neers. Vpl. UI. 4to. 2l 2s. 

The third and concluding volume of Paridnsqn's Oi^j^ie re- 
ipains of a former world; with 03 coloured plates representing 
nearly 400 fossil specimens. 4to. 3l. 18s. 6d. 

Petrplcigy, or a tnpatise on rocks. By John Vinkerton, Esq* 
author of mqdeni geograpliy, &c* With 25 engravings, 2 vols« 
9vo« 2l. iffi. 

Historical reflections on the constitution and representative 
system of England, with referenee to the popular propositions for 
a reform in Parliament, By James Jopp, Esq. 8vo. I0s« 6d. 

finbstanee of two speeches by the Rt Hon. N. Yansittart o^ 
^e report of the Bullion Committee. 

Substance of a speech delivered fis above l^ the Rt» Hon* 
George Rose. 

A^ view of the policy and interest of \ht United States. 4s. 

Obseryations on the present state of the Portuguese army as 
organized by Lt. Gen. Sir William Cai^ Bensford K. B. By 
Andrew Haliiday, M. D. 15s, 

CoL Piekering's Letters to the people of the United States «» 
the condnet of the past and present ad|niaistratiohs-of the Ameri* 
can government toward Great Britain and Franee, have hetB eo)r 
leeted and repnblished in England. 
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The eleveBfth Tdinie of the Atiatie reseftvehef. 

iSeleet letters ef Tippoo Sultan to rarions paUk fttnetioiia- 
ries. Arranged and translated by William Kirkpatriek, eolonel 
in the serriee of the honorable Bast India Conqpanj, wldi notei , 
&e. 4to. £l. 9B. 5d. 

A grammar of the Persian language, eompriiing a portion of 
the elements of Arabic infteetion, together with some ohserrationt 
on the stmetare of either language^ eonsidered with refereneo 
to the principles of general grammar. By M* Lnmsden, LL. D. 
professor of Arable and Persian in the eoUege of Fort WilKan 
in Bengal, 2 toIb. foolscap folio. 4l. 4s. 

A dictionary of the Malayan language, in two parts, Malay- 
an and English, and English and Malayan. By William Mars- 
d^n, ¥. R. S. author of the history of Sumatra, 4to, 2l. fls. Mr.* 
Marsden is likewise about to publish a grammar of the Malayan 
language. 

The second volume of a prose translation from the Sanscrit 
of The Ramayuna of Valmeeki, with explanatory notes, in 
quarto, containhig 023 pages, has been published at Serampore^ 
by William Carey and Joshua Marshman. [It appears to be the 
settled intention of die missionaries, say the Eclectic RcTiewers, 
to translate the whole of this enormous poem, though no less 
than eight volumes must fellow the present one to aecompllrii 
the purpose. In the advertisement to the work it is stated, that 
Sir J. Anstmther, the late president of the Asiatic Soieiety, indi- 
eated a wish to the society of missionaries at Serampore, that 
they would undertake the work of translating such of the San- 
scrit writings, as a committee formed front the Asiatic Society 
and college of Fort William should deem woithy of the public no- 
tice. It was proposed accordingly to print in the original, accom- 
panied by a translation as nearly literal as the genius of the two 
languages would adm^t, the principal works found in the San- 
aerit, particularly those that are held sacred by the Hindoos, 
or those, whieh may be most illustrative of their manners, their 
history, or their rdigion, Including also the principal works of 
soienee. The committee made choice of the Ramayuna of Yal- 
nueeki, to be the first in the series of translations* *^ The rev- 
erence kk whieh it is held, the extent of country, through which it 
to eifoulated^ and the interesting view, which it eihibits of the 
feligiott^ the dottrtDOS; the myfliology, the eftrent ideas, and the 
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nannen And eMtbmfl of this HhidiKMi, csahfaM (o jvMify the te- 
iMdMu" The hMM of the stoiy b the birth, life, and adreataret 
af Rama, who ii an iaearnalioii of the god Yishaa. The story ii 
■aid to be a formless jumhle. It is represented by the Beleetia 
Reyiewers as utterly worthless on the seore of genios, wisdom, 
or eommon sense, and as deriving its onlyralae from the.iUaiBtra- 
lions .whieh it aflfords of the state of anderstanding, of the notions 
%nd of the manners of an aneient and remote people. ^ In the 
dosoriptiTO remarks we have made," say they, « we have been 
able to give but an extremely ibeble idea of the surpassing exeeas 
of absurdity, whieh prevails throuj^ont the prodnetion^ whieh is 
really worth any one's reading, who eares to see the maariniiim 
of that quality." The first volume of this work is reviewed like* 
-wise in the fourth number of the i^umrteriy Review, where & sim* 
ilar eharaeter of it is given. It is one of the two saered epies of 
the Hindoos; the other is ealled the Mahabarat. A traaalatian 
of a part of the latter was published by Mr. Wilkins in i785, ubp 
der the title of ^ The Bhagvat Geeta, or dialogues of KIh^< 
na and Aijoon, in eighteen leetures, with notes: translated fi 
the originul in the Sanscrit or aneient language of theBianrina.* 
It is said to be ^' one of the mort important, and in smne roapeets 
the most rational of the irrational Ptaraaas." The aamo work 
translated into French, tbrough the> medium of the TamsU and 
Persian, was pablished at Paris in i788. Bpitomes with laif^e ex> 
tracts from two others of the Poranas have appeared in Bngliak. 
Mr. Wilkins is said to be preparing a translatimi of the wkok 
of the Mahabarat This Institutes of Menu, whieh is one •f the 
D hecma s, or works of law, containing a system of moral mad re- 
ligious duties, and which is held in high veneration by th« Hia* 
^s, has been translated by Sir William Jones. fiaoontaJa, a 
•aored drama, and some odes from the Sanscrit have likewiso 
been translated by him. 8ome extracts from the Yedaa have 
been translated, through the medium of the Persian, into Preach, 
\sy Anqnetil Du Perron, whieh were published at Paris im two 
volumes quarto, with notes; and into Baglish by Mr. Halhed, 
whose translation is deposited in the British mnsema. Im 1777 
was published, ^ A code of Gentoo laws, or ordinations of the Puiir 
dies. From a Persian translation, made from the original, writ- 
ton in the Banserit language." The code was compiled fbaas ths 
Vndao and other authentic books, by Bfamias as sd nb is d wX Gsd- 
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•utta by Mr. Hastiogt. The twinil«tion ftom tlie Feniui wa« 

made hj Mr. Halhed. A eomplete eopy af the Vedaji, irhiek k 

witk difficalty obUined evsen in India, has been proeand b; CoL 

PoHer, aad presented te tke British nmseam. These, as it is 

weH fcaotnt, are tke most saered books of the Hindoos. They 

treat of the rites and dirties of religion, and eontain prayers and 

hymns to their various deities, with the oceasisnal introdnelUMi 

of mythology. Beside these are the Upavedas, wfaieh treat of 

diiereiit arts and seienoe^ the Vedaagas, iriiieh are six| three 

relating to grammar, one to explanation of diffiealt phmses an 

tte- ¥edas, one to religiona eeremonies, and one to astronomy; 

the Upangas, of whieh the most important are the Poranas, a 

•eries of n^hologieal histories in blank vierse; one of whieh is 

the Mi^mbarat above mettioned,. and probably tibe Raaaynna** 

To this last elass seem likewise to be referred the iHiermao,4r 

hooks on law. ^ The^aered books of the Bramins," wtf the 

Qnarteriy Reviewers, (Keview o£ Sanscrit €lrammarsin'iint nnns» 

ber) <^ have long been mentioned with solemn wonder, whaek 

ironld still have misled die paUis if the tnuMlatsons and ex- 

tmetff from them, whieh have sneeessively appeared, had not dUs- 

eovered their pnerility and impootare."} 

Conferenees between the Danish missionaries resident at 
Tranqnebar, and the heathen natives of Hindoostaa, translated 
from an original mannseript by a gentfemanja the serviee of the 
hoBoraUe Bast India Company. 

The woii^ rf Confaeins, eontainang the original test with « 
translation, to whieh is preixed a dissertation on the Cittneoe 
langaage and eharaeter. By J. Marsham, 4to. dLae. boa«ds» 
printed at Serampore* [This work has been Issaed ^bom 4he ^is- 
aionary press at Serampore, in Bengal: it is printed la the Cha» 
nese ehstfueter, with a trajmlation, whieh refers by n^unbers over 
each eentenee te the eorresponding words ef the Chinese lest, and 
is aeeempanied with an ample eonunentary.] 

Van der Hooght's Hebrew Bible is republishing in Bnglaai 
by ReT. Joseph Samuel C F. Frey. It is to be completed in id 
parte, eaeh eontaining 138 pages 8vo. common (te. 8d. royal Tsu 
ed. Two parts have appeared. [The editorial labors 6f Mr. Prey, 
say the Eeleetie Reviewers, deserve high eommendation. <* Tibe 
Siffieidty of printing Hebrew correctly with the points and all the 
aecent»,i8 known to be so great as to^be next to impraetiesAle 
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with even the heat Englbh eompositors. Mr. Frey therefore hM 
trisely engaged Jewish eompositorty who from their ehildheo4 
.were trained up to a fajniliarity with the panctuated and accented 
Hebrew. He himaelf carefully revises every word and mark by 
the Bible ot Salomon Proops, whieh the Jews consider the most 
accurate ever published; and he has engaged another converted 
Jewy who is an accomplished Hebraist, on the Masoretie plan, to 
assist him in the vast toil of correcting. By these means he has 
detected an unexpected number of errors in Van der Ho«>^t's 
original edition."*-yan der Hooght's text is well known as that 
adopted by Kennicotty to which he has accommodated hia varioos 
readings.] 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Hackney has 
published the first year's report of its proceedings and aeatalogao 
of the library* 

Lectures on the pastoral character. By the late (Seorgt 
Campbell, D. D. &e. edited by James Frazer, D. D. fce. 8vo. 7s^ 
6d. 

An entire new version of the book of Psalms, in whieh aa at- 
tempt is made to accommodate them to the worship of the Chris- 
tian church. By the Rev. WiUiam Ooode, M. A. 

Letters to a Friend on the evidences, doetrines, and duties of 
the Christian religion. By Olinthus Gregory, L L. D. of the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, 3 vols. 8vo. 14«. boards. 

Love to Christ, a discourse delivered at Coventry, June il, 
18ii, before the Unitarian Tract Society, established in Birm- 
ingham for Hardwiekshire and the neif^boring counties. By 
James Hews Bransby. 

A vindication of Dr. Bell's system of tuition, in a series of 
letters. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F. R. S. &c 8vo. 

An analysis of a new system of education^ in which the Lan- 
castrian principles are discussed and enlarged in a project for the 
erection of a grand public academy at Glasgow, 8vo. iOs. 6d. 

half bound. 

Third report of the committee of the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. 

Report of the Society for preventing wanton cruelty to ani- 
mals, instituted at Liverpool, October 1809. 

Btymologican Universale; or Universal Etymological Die- 
fianary, by W. Whiter, 4to. vol. L Parts L and n. A 4s. 
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Declaration against the Pope's supremaeyJ Written by his 
majesty Edward YI, in the year 1549. Republished and dedi- 
cated to his majesty George HI, by the Rev. John Dnnean, LL.D. 
F. A. 8. 

The dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta to king Charles II| 
hj Brian Walton, reprinted from a fine original eopy jnst ins* 
ported, folio, 7s. 

De la Literature consider^ dans ses rapports avee les in* 
stitutions soeiales. Par Madame de Btael Holstein. Precede de 
Memoire sar la Tie de I'Anteur. ^ vols. 14s. 

Aneedotes of the manners and enstoms of London, from the 
Roman invasion to the year 1700, inelnding the origin of British 
society, customs, and manners; with a general sketch of the state 
of religion during that period, with eighteen engravings. By 
James Poller Maleolm, F. S. A. a vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

Histoire des Femmes Franfoise, les pliis eelebres, et de leur 
influence sur la literature, &e. Par Mad. de Genlis, S vols. l^mo. 

Londina Illustrata, with plates. No. XI. 

The Milesian, a romance. By the author of the Fatal Re- 
venge, and the Wild Lish Boy. 4 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. 

Une Maeedoine. Par Pigault Le Brun, Auteur De Monsienr 
Botte, Mon Onele Thomas, &e. 

Four volumes of a selection of articles from the Geidleniaii^f 
Magazine have been published in 8vo. 

Marie Menzekop et Feden Dalgaroidd Histoire Rnssc} trsy* 
dnite par Mad. de Montolieu, 3 vols. 12mo. 108. 

The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir ik Duneaethal^ a romaiieef 
by Mrs. Smith, 8 vok. 16s. 6d. 

The Political Review and Monthly Mirror of the times, No. 
I» to be continued Monthly. 2s. 

The Curse of Kehama. 2d edition. 

The Polish game of Draughts, illustrated by a variety of cu- 
rious situations. By J. O. Polman, Esq. 28. 

Extracts from the diary of a lover of literature. By T. Greea 
Esq. 

Insiinet displayed in a eoUeetion of well authenticated fkets^ 
exemplifying the extraordinary sagaeify of various species of tho 
animal creation. By P. Wakefield* 

Poemo by S. T. Cokridge, Esq. 

Essay on a Punie inscription. By iho Rt. Hon. Sir WiUiafl 

30 
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Dhmfeittd. loyal 4lo. iL i4i. 6d«* Sir WiUuua Ormviioiid con- 
eeiTes he has diseoireted in Malta the burial plaee of HannibaL 
tit addueefl seToral reasons for thinking, that although Uaanibal 
fell in BUhynia by the perfidy of the king Prusias and the Ro- 
Attn general Flaminius, yet his ashes were brought from tbenee 
to repose among his countryman and relations at Malta. It ap* 
pears in the year 1761, in the district of Ben Ghisa iu Malta 
vaa diMovered a sepulchral cave* In the wall of this cave was 
« boUiMr square^ in which was ent in Pheuician eharaeters an 
epitaph, which Sir William has translated thus: 

The inner diambere of the sanctoary 
of the sepulchre of Hannibal; 
niustriotts in the eonsumnation of calamity,. 

He was beloved. 
The people lament, when arrayed 

in order of battle, 
Hannibal, the son of Bar M^lech. 

WORKS AKNOUKCED. 

Hn Alexander Chalmers, the eonreet and indnstrions editor 
«f nany London editions of Snj^ish authors, is engaged in si. new 
edition of his Biographical Dietionaiy in octavo, which is to be 
enlarged frem sixteen to twenty one Tolomes. [The dictionary 
we suppose here referred to, is one first puUised 1760, by W* 
Owen and W. Johnston, bookseller^ and afterwards i7M in is 
vols. 8vo.] 

The proprietors of the London edition of Johnson's dictionary 
have engaged Mr. Todd to supply its deficiencies Ibr a new edi» 
tion. Four thousand words, it is said, will be added. 

A new edition of Shakspeare's plays, with noteoseleeitod tsmm 
Vx, Stevens' edition. By Mr. A. Chalmers, in vob. 8vo» 

Mr. Southey has nearly ready for publication, (Hnniana, in a 
duodecimo volume. Likewise a poem entitled Pdayo, the rector* 
•r of Spain. 

Among the valuable SS.in the oriental libraiyMontebanno 
(in Raly) a Gre^ MS. of Apollonius Bvaader (nephew to ApoU 
lonitts of Rhodes) has recently been discovered. In diis MS. is 
eontaSned among other interesting subjects a detailed aeeonnt of 
ihe eruption of Vesuvius iu the reign of Titus. A. learned 
HeUenlst Is about to publish the work with a translation* 

The leaned world, says the British Critic for October, wfll 
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rejoin to hear tbat the first voliime nf Mr. Datj'b deneite «f thi 
philosophy of ebeiftistrjr will soon be pubHshed. 

Outlines of a course of natural pidlosppby. Pavt I* By 
Professor Flayfair, F. R« 8. Lond. and Bdin. 1 vol. 8to. 

Tbe seeond part of Dr. Clarke's travels is in tbe pressy aad 
will eomprebeiid Oreeee, Syria, and Egypt 

Dr. Irvine announees a volume of letters on 8icily» 

The views of Franee relative to England have lately beea 
developed in^ a pamphlet of M. de Montgaillaid, a member 
of the Freneh government, published under tbe auspiees of 
the Emperor. A eopy has reached London and a Uanslation will 
appear in a few days. Nothing more important in politieal in- 
formation has appeared for a long time. 

The Rev. William Coxe has in the press in two 4to volnmes 
memoirs of the kings of Spain firom 1700 to i7$8, with an intro« 
duetion relative to the government and state of Spain. 

A translation of Chateaubriand's spirit of Christianity, by^. 
Mr. Shoberi, is in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Toulmin is preparing a sequel to Neal's history 
of the Puritans^ whieh is intended to embraeo the latest possible 
period. 

The Rev. T* Rees is Iranslattng from the Latin the Raeovir 
aB eatediism, to whieh is prefixed a brief history of the Folisi|i 
mntarian ehurdies, for whose use it was i^mposed* 

The Rev. J. Joyee is preparing a collection of curious and sei« 
entific opinions on the subject of comets. 

A third ^ofame of Bishop Horsley's sermons is nearly ready 
ibr pvUteatioa. ^ 

We rejoice to hear, says the British Critae, that Mr. Horsley 
is preparing a new edition of his father's excellent tracts against 
Priestley, wbieh have been long out of print, and much sought 
hy clergy and others. This edition will be enriched with obser- 
vations on various parts of the controversy, written by bjshop 
Horsley himself, on the margin of the former edition. • ^^. 
Horsley intends also to publisb soine observations either as notes 
or in the form of an appendix, on Mr. Belsham's review of tho 
eontroversy. In the mean time the public are cautioned againft 
a spnrions edition, which, if it cannot be stopped by precept, is 
proceeding in the very town where Mr. Horsley lives, Dondee^ 
but cannot possibly have the additioas. [We rejoice likewisiB^ 
that these tracts are about to be r^ubUsh^. We aref^lad that 
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tll^«Meati»ii of ike p«Uie is agiin to be otUad to this eotttrover- 
gy, on aeeoant of it$ great in^rtaiiee, and beoavse we tluiik its 
rosalts haye been misrepresented with an hardihood of assertion 
almost nnparalleled. This misrepresentation has been partly ow- 
ing to the ignorant being imposed upon by the very confident 
manner of Dr. Horslcy, and partly to the necessity upon the snp- 
porters of the ehnreh establishment in England to maintaio the 
thith (if what he defended.] 

[In tho writings of tbe Rev. Dr. Buorakan an aeeount is 
given of a MS. Hebrew copy of the Books of Moses, whieh thai 
enterprising and inquisitive traveller found among the blaek Jews 
in the interior of India. It is written on a roll of leather. The 
skins are sewed together, and the roll is about forty eight feet in 
length. It is, in some plaees, worn out, and the holes have been 
sewed np with pieees of parehment. This oneienC, aad doubt- 
less, highly valuable, M8. has been eoUated by Mr. Teates, of 
Cambridge in England, and is about to be printed in a quarto 
volume, at the expense of tbe University of Cambridge. Dr. 
Marsh, the learned editor of Miehaelis, has written a note on 
the antiquity and importance of the MS. which will form a pre^ 
ftee to the work. To those of our readers, who have a taste fcr 
biblical literature, it will be gratifying to know, that there is a 
prospect of the extension of the benefit of this valuaUe work te 
by donation, as soon as it shall be published.] 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR yAirUARr, FEERXTARr, AND MARCB, 1819. 

9.6. All notices of woriu published, or proposed to be publitbed, which 
* mkj be forwarded to tlie publisher of this wozk, fiaee of ezpense, shall 
be loaerted in thi» list 

NEW WOBKS. 

Wetkfl to which tn s«ten«k is prefixed are in the Athencum, Boston. 

. A TRiATias on bridge architecture! in which the auperiour adyantaget of 
Ihei^ing peadantlever bridge are fully proved. With an historical account and 
description of djfforent bridges erected in diiTerent parts of the worid« from 
an early period down to the present time. By Thomas Pope, srchhect and 
landscape gardener. N. Tork» Alexander NiTen, pp. 388» 8vo. 

A new treatise on the globes and practical astronomy, or a coiiiprdMn« 

sire riew of the system of the world. Intended as an introduetion to tfie 

. higher braacbes (Gastronomy aad nMoral philosophy. 3y James Wallace* 

' pMmbsr of ths New-Tork Literary lnstituUo% ||ThU work has just cone 
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to hind* It appeMBto coptain ayeat tod of iateiMting. matter celkflted 
from tlie best soiirpcf.] 

* The first number of the New EngUnd joomal of medicine and swgup 
ry, to be continued quarterly. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. pp. 118. 

* A letter addressed to a republican member of the house of represen- 
tattves on the subject of a petition for a new corporation, to be endtled * A 
college of physicians.' Boston* 

* A sketch of the histoiy of Mavyland, during the three first years af- 
ter its settlement: to which is prefixed a copious introduetion, by John L. 
Bozman* Baltimore, Edward J. Coale, pp. 387» 8to» 

The dironiclei or an annual view of history, politics, and literature^ 
ibreign and domestic. Baltin^ore, A. MillenbergeK 

* Histoiy of the Jews, by Hannah Adams. Boston, Jdai £liot jun. 3 
voL 12moi 

An historical sketch of the first church in Boston, fimn its foundatioii 
to the present period, with two sermons. By the late WSliam Ameraoo^ 
JU M. A. A. & Boalao, MunrDe & F>ancia» 

A sketph of the mililary system of France; comprising some observa- 
tions on the character and designs of the French govemmenti to which is 
added an inquiry into the probable duration of the French power. Balti- 
more, £• J. Coale: price ^ cents. 

A letter to a member of cong^ss, on the subject of a British war. Bos« 
ton. West & Richardson. 

* Mr, Lloyd's speech on die naval estahUshmeat Boston, Rnasett Ic 
Gatler. 

The speech of the Hon. Josiah Qpinoy, on the bill for establishing ^ na* 
vy. Boston, Russell & Cutler, 20 cents. 

* Report of contested elections in the houseof representatives of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. Boston, True & Rowe. 

* Message of His £z^ Gov. Gerry and report of the attomcgr and soK- 
otor generaby on libels. Boston, Chronicle ofike. 

Massachusetts term reporU, voU fi. Boston, £. Little & Co. 

Am abridgement of the laws of Pennsjdvania firom 1700 to 181L By 
Jolui Pufdon Jim. Ksq. PhiL Hopkins, Fairaad, Zantzinger & Co. 

Laws of Massachusetto fix>m Feb 38, 1807 to Jnne 33» ISUt voLi 
new series; be^nning where the edition published by order of the kgisla^ 
tiire in 1807 ends. S3 boards. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. [This volume 
is published in boards, that the laws of each political year which will be pub- J 
fislied annually, in an unifiscm manner, may be bound up with it.] 

* Opinion of the court, delivered at the meeting and sitting of the judgu 
es at Chaileston, at the conckision of the spring otrcuito in the yesr 1811^ 
io oonformity with the 3d section of the 10th srtide of the constitution of 
Ae state of South Carolina: on a motion fiir a new trial on behalf of cokmel 
Ihiv, who had been convicted of uhBahing a libel; with preliminary re- 
marks by a member of the bar. 

The elements of wsft By Isaac Malthy* brigadier general in tbe iburtli 
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* RcfNfft of tlMA^ent of the Mtddl^tex eantl cofpor rtl ot i to the-fuvpti* 
•Ion, on tlie buibeM done in the year 1811 &c«made at their meeting } 
90,181& 

* Calamitf at RSchmcMid, being a narmtiire of the drettmatancee 
ding: the conflagration of the theatre in the aky of Richmond, on the ni^it 
of Thnraday, 36th Dec. 1811, by which OMre than aeven^ peraona loat 
their Urea-kCoUected fiom Tarioiia lellera» puUkationa, and official repofta. 
Fhilad. John F. Wataon» pp. 56, 13mo, 35 oenta. 

* A veiyfdl and imereatingnaiTattTe of the conflagration of the thentre 
at Ri^mond, Virginia. Beaton, Bradford & Reed. 35 oenta. 

A monody on the vietima and aufiferera by the lata confli^irataoii hi the 
city of Richmond, Virginia. By S. Oilman. Boalon, Williama. 

A aermon by the Rer. Dr. Alexander on the occaaion of the fire wX 
Richmondi delivered at the requeat of the young gentlemen from Virgin* 
ia and other atudenta at the imiycraity. Fhilade^>hia, Hopkina, Paxrand, 
Santxinger, St Co. 

A aermon on the occaaion of the fire at Richmond* deUvered at the re» 
queat of the yomig gendemen of New Yoiki by Samuel MtHer^'DJ). K« 
York, T. & J. Sworda. 

* A diacourae on the occaaion of the fire at Richmoody ddiveted 
by reqneat of the young men of Boatoib By the R«t. Mr. Sabin. Boatoo^ 
Jamea Scott 

Commenta on Romana ix. Being an attempt to aaoertain the meaning 
of that diflicuh portion of Scripture, in two discouraea, delivered at Lis- 
bon, Con. Auguat 1811. By Andrew Lee D. D. pastor of the noith idoirch 
in that town. Norwich, Ruaael Hubbard. 

* Sermona to M arinera, by Abiel Abbot, A* M. paator of the firat 
church in Bereiiy. Boaton, Samuel T. Armatrong, pp. 375, 13mo, %X» 

* A Sennon, delivered before the Society fbr propagating the Goa|Ml 
among the Indiana and othera in North America, at their aomvemry, 
November 7$ 1811. By Jamea Kendall, A. M. miniater of the fint dinr^ 
in Plymotttii. Boaton, John Eliot, jun. 

Dr. Griffin'a Chari^ Sermon, preached at Rozboiy, befbre the Chart* 
table Society, and at Portomouth, N. U. Ibr^the benefit of the Female 
Asylum in that town. Boaton, 13^ centa. 

An addreaa delivered before the Wiacaaaet Female Aaylnm October 
% 1811. Being tharfirat public meeting afber the act of inc<^iorBtion. Bjr 
Alden Bradfiird. HaUowell, Nathaniel Cheever. 

*/A aermon preached in the meeting houae of die Baptiat Sodety m 
Sfdem, on Lord*a day evening, Jan. 38^ 1813, for the benefit of the tnna- 
iationa of the Scripturea into the languagea of India and China, with an 
Appendix induing remarka on prendent Smjth*a obaervationa on fbmign 
niaaiona. By WiHiam Johna, miaatonary to India. PuUiahed by reqoeat 
Tlie profita of the work wiH go in aid of the tranalatkma. Boalon, Lhwc^ 
li Edmanda. 

* A aermon deliveied at the Tabemade in Salem, Feb. 8w 161% 
•B nmmt of the otdlAifthm of the aev^MaMa* lieirell, Jwlmw HaUt 
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«Ad RieeyaiiiMOiiAriefttotlie hieAthen in Atift. By Leon«id Wood% D. D. 
Abbot profesior of Christian Theology, in the • Theological seminuy in 
Andover. To which is prefixed an introduction, giving some accoont of 
the riae and progreaa of- the American mission* Boaton, Samuel T. 
Amwtrongp S2 per dozen, SO cents single* 

A rei^ly to Mr* Abbot's statement of pcocee^nga In the first aocidf 
of Coventry, Con. By the association of Toland oonn^. . Hartlbidt 
Gleason. 

Scriptural inveatigalionai eentvaed in kitcn and sketehes of aeraont 
OD the subject of the great salvation. By Jdbxk Mumy^ senior pastor of 
the first universal society in Boston* V<iL I. Boston. 

* An oration in commonoration of the birth day of our iflustiioiis 
Washington, pronounced at Windsor, Feb. 34» 1813, before the Washing- 
ton Benevolent Society. By Josiah Dunham. PuUished at the request of 
the Bociety. Windsor. Vt TThomas M. Pumroy« 

Reflections, notes, and original anecdotes iUustnting tlie character cf 
Peter the Graati to which is addea a tragedy in five acts, entitled Akss 
the Caai^witz. By* Alexia £uta|^eve. Boston, Munroe & Franda. 

The Folyanthosi No* l*to be continued monthly: Boston* J*T* Biiclp* 
mgnam. 

* Miscellan60tts Pocms, o;i moral and religioaa Mij'eetB;— liy Osandtft 
Hudson, William E. Norman. ISmo. pp* 180. 

* The American captive, or siege of Tripoli, a drama in 5 acta» Bjr 
James EUisoiw Boston, J. Beldietw 

* The reporter* a partial imitation of theaecnad book of Horace. Wadi* 
ibgton, S« Snowden. pp 14» 4to. 

A ooQectian of American efAtapha and inaeripCions, widi oecasioBi^ 
notes. By Timothy Alden, A. Bi. No. 1, voLi, 35 eta New Toric, Whi* 
ting & Watson. [From sixteen to twenty numben are intended.] 

The dioceaan register for 1813, containin|^ among other tilings a me- 
moir of the late Hon. Fiahor Ames, with a view to cotrect some of die 
mistakes published in the Panopliat respecting hia ztligiotta tenetsb 0ed* 
hluDf H* Mft****i 50 centSk 

ir£W EDITIOIfS. 

'* Amerkan Work%i 

* A second edition of Walsh*s Letter on the geniua.aad ^spoailion of 
the present govetnment of Franoot Boston* Bradford and Read, 75 centk 

History of the American Revolution. By David Ramaay* Bi. D. 9 vols. 

Orations on the fourth of March* delivered at the request of the inhab# 
itants of Boston, by the following gentlemen: Mr. James Lovell* Dr. Jo* 
iieph Warren, Dr. Benjamin Church, John Hancock* £aq. Thomas 
Dawes, jun. Esq. Jonathan W. Austin* £sq» William Tudor* Eaq. Jon«r 
than Mason jun« G. R. Minot* Dr. Thomas WcJch* and Ferea Mortal^ 

Esqi To iriuch is added a poem* by the late James Allen* Esq. Beaton, 
l^ilUam T. CUp. 

Theoyrtem of deelpaet eoBlime4 ia dWpe BerelalioB* ewphjued and^ 
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^fendedi shewing thdr consistence snd connexion with each other. Td 
which is added a treatise on the nullenniani, hy Samuel Hopkins^ D. D. 
aeco^d edition» 2 vols* 8vo. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands, £5* 

The American builder's companion or a system of archhector^ partic- 
ularly adapted to the present style of building. By Asher Benjamin, ar- 
ahitecl and carpenter* Second edition* corrected and enlarged* Boston. 

The arithmetioal part of the late president Webbes^s course of malh- 
ematicsy faitended for the use of academies and schools, as a preparatory 
fllviy i»r admlaiioa into the University. Cambridge, HlUiaid & Metcalfc 

Foreign Werh, 
The first number of th^ new E^dinburgh encydquidiay conducted by D. 
Brewster, LL. D. Philadelphia, Parker & Delaplaine^ 

* Sketches of the intenud state of Frsnce, by M* Faber, tmndated 
firom the French* Philadelphia, J. & A. Y« Humphreys. 12mo. pp. 25& 

Shee's liiyxiies on art. Philadelphia* J* F. Watson. 

* Constance de CaatHe, a poem m ten cantos* by William Sotheby, 
Esq. transUtor of ** Qberon.'* Boston, West & Blake. 

English bards and Scotch reviewers; a satire. By lord Byron. 1 voL 
Philadelphia, gl. 

Poetry for childivi^ entirely orif^nal, by the autl«>r of ** BCra. 
ter's schooL" Boston, 62i cents. 

Works of Peter Pindar, with an index, and some aeooont of his 
4 vols 24mo. Boston, C. Williams, boards, gS. 

The maniacy and otJier poems, by John Lawion, inissjonaiy to India- 
Philadelphia. 

Shakspeai»*8 plays^ a third edition similar to their focmer editions is 
BOW publishing by Munroe It Francis, in numbers. 

A new medical work, on the cfganie dUtaat» ami letittm of the heart 
lad large vessels, by J. K. Carvisart, professor of the school of medicine 
at Paris, and pbysieiaD to the emperori translated from the Fraach, with 
jK)te8, by Jacob Gates, M.M. S. Boeton, Bradford & Read. The Ilefiew« 
crs at Paris qieak thus of the worki ** Professor Corvissrt justly merits 
the thanks of the profession, for first calhng the attention of the faculty 
to this subject; and has the honor of having removed the obseority, in 
which it had been enveloped by' substituting proof fiir conjecture. These 
£seases now merit our most profound research; as an accurate know!- 
edge of them is intimately blended with the powers of professional oseiVil- 



* Thinks-l4o-myself, a serio-ludiero» tragico-comico tale, writtei/by 
Tbinks-I-to-viyaelf, who? two volumes in one; first American from the 
fimrth London edition. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands; published by Brad- 
ford & Read. A second edition is in the press by the above publishers. 

The forest of Montalbano, in finir volumes, by the author of Santo Se. 
hastianoy and the RoaMKC of the Pyrenees. Baltimore, Philip H. Nkd^* 

A imtise on tlie process employed by miture in suppressing the hoem* 
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wrage from dinded or ponctuzed aiteriesy 3cc. by J* F. D« Jones* . |^^ 
Member of ithc ro>al college of surgeons, London. Phjladelphia, I^Os^^ 
boards, 22,35. 

Surgical observations on the injuries of the head and on miscellaneou. 
iubjects, by John Abemethy, F. R. S. Philadelphia, Dobson. boards gl. 

A treatise on ruptures, by William Lawrence, member of the royal 
college of surgeons, demonstrator of anatomy at Sti Bartholomew's HoS* 
pital, with an appendix, by Joseph Parrish, M. D. Philadelphia, E. Par- 
ker. 

A dissertcdon on the t»e and abuse of tolMCCo, by Adam dark, LLJ). 

second American edition* NewburyporC, Thomas & Whipple. 

The naval gazetteer, or seaman's complete guide, by John Malhami 
ip^atly improved from the first American edition. 2 vols. 8vo« jjS7« 

Mnemoiiika, or Tablet of memory. Baltimore, E. J. Coals. 

An introduction to the geography of the New Testament, comprising 
a summary chronological and geographical view of the events recorded, 
with maps. By Lant Carpenter, D. D. Cambridge, HilUard & Metcal£ 

A course of lectures, containing a description and systematic arrange- 
ment of the several branches of divinity, accompanied with an account both 
of ^e principal authors and of the progress which has been made at dif- 
ferent times in theological learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. D F.'R. 6* 
Margaret professor of divinity, 8cc. Part i. pp. llC. 8vo. Cambridge, HiU- 
wrd & Metcal£ The second part is in the press* 

The nature, extent, and province of human reason considered. TMs 
^sroik was written by several clergymen belonging to the diocese of Bishop 
Horsley, and is dedicated to his lordship. ** Ttke heed that the light which 
is in thee be not darkness*** Boston* 

The complete works of Dr. Clanditis Buchanan. Boston, Armstrong, 
jSS SO, A new edition of the same is preparing to be sold at £1. 

Buchanan's Christian researches &c. (containing the whole of Ids pub- 
lieations and Home's sermon). New Torit, Whiting & Watson, 13mo* 

The life of Brainerd, missionary to the Indians; 'with an epitorae of Ms 
^axy and joumaL By John ^^es, author of an essay on the stage* Boa- 
iDn, jjX* 

Scott*s biUe has been published to the third volume* 

The book of common prayer according to the use of the episcopal 
church in America. Boston, Williams. 

An abridgement of Murray's English grammar* Worcester, L Thomas* 

Mavor*s catechisms in 8 numbers for children. Boston, Belcher* 

m _ 

True stories, or interesting anecdotes of young persons, designed 
through the me^um of example to inculcate principles of virtue and p^ 
ety. Philadelphia, gl. 

Liber facetiarura, being a collection of curious and interesting anec- 
dotes. Suavis et vehementer saepe utilis jocus. Cic. Boston, Williams. 

The vocal compamon, consisting of songs, duets, glees, catches, can- 
zons, and canzonets, selected from the most eminent European authorsi 
Boston, Bucldogham. 
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' P^orfcs iniheprms or prapomd to fo putUfhii. 

ff. CroaweU proposes to publish a transUtioo of La Lsnde's abridge- 
y&t of bis treatise on astronomy in 1 vol. 8vo. about pp. 600^ with 16 
/lates. 2<1 Subscriptions received at the difierent bookstores. 

The lectures, corrected snd improved, which have been delivered for 
a seriM of years in the college of New Jersey on the subjects of moral and 
politieal philosiyphy. By the lUv. S* S. Smith, D. D. L L. D. , D. Penton, 
T^!entoii» 

' The poema and other miMcllinaoas wrtUngs of the Iste R. T« Paine 
jun. Esq. Boston, J. Belehen 1 f6I. 8\'0. g3 boards. 

Tbr life of the late Gen. W. Saton. Baltimore, E. J. Ceale. 

Specimens of American and European eloquence, 3 vols. Baltimore, J. 
Knston. 

Biographiana, or anecdotes of distinguished persons. By W. Seward. 
Boston, £• C. Beals. 1 vol. 8vo. 23 boards. 

The complete works of Dr* S. Johnson, collected and edited by J. Abes'- 
crombie, D* D. containing many pieces of Johnson's hitherto omitted in his 
works. Philadelphia, J. & A. T. Humphreys. 

Shakspeare^ pUys. A pocket edition, with platea, Kew-Tockg M. U 
W» Ward. 

. S|iafcq)fre*t playa.. Six volumes 34mo. ffi. Also in one volune 
9r6. on the same ^^, 2^« Boston, Charles Williams & Joseph T. Buck- 



ttakspeaie'a phgrsu Aysoough's edition, with his notes. To be pab- 
lidifed in 36 Noa. at 37^ cts. each No. with his U& in an extra number, 
which will form two 8vo volumes. Boston, J. & L« Edwards. 

Uia worthy of' notice that there are jiroposals &r four editions of 
Shakspeare's plays, while one is now publishing in Boston, which is the 
thUd edition by the same publishers within a few years. We wish muck 
to see propoaals lor an edition of his works with the notes of the oontacB- 
dabsns complete^ or for Mr. Chalmer's edition about to be pttbliahed* 

EDITOR'S NOTICE- 

Thkbs has bee«an excess in our. Theological DeAartments in the pram- 

fnt volume, but it wiU be observed that there has been no deficiency in 
any other department, and that both numbers have exceeded the limits 
imposed. It n intended that there shall alwajrs be something in the Tlie- 
•lagkal deiMMSBftHtaof tome mimfaers, wUch will be intemtia^ to all 



A meteoroloncal journal kept at the university in this place wiU bft 
commenced for the present year m the next number. 
' llie communication on the Chinese manuscripts, and tfso llie ^renee 
to a child, will appear in the next number. 

^ Commumcations which are not published or not noticed in Ihe mmber 
which appears next after they are received will not be published. 

It is requested that all communications should be furnished as earij 
to six wedts before the tifne of issning the number, in which it is intended 
tfMy should be inserted. 

We are requested by our publishers to mention, that th^Mdtt 
Will be printed on a new type. 
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BiUe News. See Worcum. 
Bvndoin prize questions 313> 
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CarptnterU geography and chronobgy of the New Testament re^wedU 
Character of tbie geographical part 404. Account of the second part and 
his new system of an harmony of the four gospels 437* Remarks on th6 
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jections to the opinion that they did 439. John*s gospel not in chronolo- 
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ration defended. Objections removed 435* Arguments in finror of 4331^ 
Dr. Carpenter's arrtmgement of events 440. 

Chrmtoi^ of the New Testament See Carpenter* 

Comeu, Prof. Winthrop's lectures and Oliver^s essays i^on* leiilewod IM 
Ancient opinions concerning comets 161« Sir baac Newton's opinion 
168. Comet of 16S0 163. Halley's prediction of dietetum oMe com- 
et of 1683 164. Elements of the orbits of comets 168^ Tails of eomete 
170. Mr. Oliver's opinion concerning them 171* The nature of cometi 
175. Tbdr magnitude 176. Their use 178. Their habitabUify 18t. 
Comets shown to be not likely to interfeit with the earth 187. Elemenli 
of the orbits of the comets of 1807 and 1811 19a 

CsiMfaaoe de Castile reviewed. See Satheky» 

Gentroverej betwem Dr. Priestley, Bishep Horsley, and others, account of 
Works in which it is contained 36. Analysis of the first part of Priest- 
ley's lustory of Corruptions 30. Notice of this work by the Monthly 
Reviewer, Mr. Badcock 37. Horsley's charges 38. Character of Hors- 
l^40L Charaeterof Friesdey43. Quotations from the aposftolio IMk- 
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QineneM of the waitings aieribed to the apottolie fitfi«n 55^ Questioikas 
to identity of the Nazarenes and EbiomtM examined* General iriew of Dr. 
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this church 368. Spirit of the times 370. Independence of the church- 
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Zibtnd Christianity defended. Differencea between the liberal and orthodox 
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«f dM entm eonmeted with Chxiitianhy 17. Chftncter of Ae Cluii- 
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not immediately free themselves from all errors 33* Gradual impfofe* 
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113. 
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New Spain. See JHJ^e. t 

Norton, See Emerooth 
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Oliver* See Comett. 
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faloe hunting 383. Account of the North West company 384, 387. Doga 
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JSherman** book on the trtnily noticed 353. 

^ Son of 6oJ,*.mean'ng of thia phrase 76, 360. 
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410. Notices of his vsrioua woikff 411* Remarks on lus choice of the 
subject, and analysis of the story 413. Account of the death of Pedro 
the cruel 418. Character of the poem, and of Mr. Sotheby'a poetry in 
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Swthe/$ character as a poet. Critique upon. Reasons why Mr Southey 
has not arrived at his full reputation 433. Opinions on his woric& 
ThalaOa446. Madoc 447* Joan of Arc 448. Hia excellencea and de- 
fects aa a poet particularly exemplified in the Curse of Kehama 448. 
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JWafirjr doctrine ofi Various remaiks upon. See CoH&overtyt Imfcrtan 
Qttesdon, Worcester, Sec. 

Weigkti wd aieaaures, French; principle of them aatidpated by Burtoob 
135. 

Winthrop professor. See Comete* 

Woreeeter Noah and Thomas. Their pamphlets on the trinitarian queatiaa 
leriewed. Metaphysical nature of Christ not explained in scripture 346u 
Origin of the doctrine of the Trinky 347. Why not rejected by the re- 
feRMra34a Remaiks on ShaipeN and MiddleM's ndea 351. Koah 
Wotceitor'ii Bible News, andysb and accovH or353. View of hia ar- 
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Worie annouooed 38% 33^ 46% 47a 
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